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TEA FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


MODES OF PACKING AND TRANSPORTATION OF 
THE TERA. 


Tuk tea-farms in China are generally of small 
extent, no single one, probably, producing more 
than 600 chests of tea. Whatare called “chops,” 
or parcels, are not made up by the small farmers, 
but by dealers, in the following manner: A tea- 
merchant, for instance, from Tsong-gan or Tsin- 
tsun, either goes himself or sends his agents to 
all the small towns, villages, and temples in 
the district, to purchase teas from the priests 
or growers. When the teas so purchased are 
taken to his house, they are mixed together, 
keeping those of different qualities as much as 
possible apart. By this means a chop of 
620 or 630 chests is made, and all the tea 
of this chop is of the same description or 
Sometimes, a chop is divided into 
two packings, consisting generally of 300 
chests each. If it were not managed in 
this way, there would be several kinds 
of tea in one chop. The large merchant, 
in whose hands it now is, has to refine it 
and pack it for the foreign market. When 
the chests are packed, the name of the 
chop is written upon each. Year after 
year, the same chops, or, rather, those 
having the same names, find their way 
into the hands of the foreign merchant. 
Some, consequently, have a better repu- 
tation, and command a higher price than 
It does not follow, however, that 

the chop of this year, bought from the 

-Same man, and bearing the same name 

as a good one of last year, will be of equal 

quality ; for it is by no means unusual for the 

merchant who prepares and packs the tea to 
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leave his chests unmarked until they are bought 
by the man who takes them to the port of ex- 
portation. This man, knowing the chop names 
most in request, can probably find a good one 
to put upon his boxes; at ail events, he will 
take care not to put upon them a name which 
is not in good repute. 


A chop of tea having been purchased in the 
neighborhood of Woo-e-shan, for instance, by 
one of these merchants, a number of coolies 
are engaged to carry the chests northward 
across the Bohea Mountains, on their way to 
Canton or Shanghae, the ports of exportation, 
by the way of Tsong-gan-hien and Hokow, or, 





MODE OF CARRYING COMMON TRA. 


rather, to the small town of Yuen-shan, a few 
miles from Hokow, to which it is sent by boat. 
If the tea is of a common kind, each coolie 
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carries two chests slung over his shoulders on 
his favorite bamboo, as indicated in the above 
cat. Whenever he rests, either on the road or 
at an inn, the chests are set down upon the 
ground, which is often wet and dirty, and, con- 
sequently, they are liable to get soiled. The 
finest teas, however, to preserve them from in- 
jury, are never allowed to touch the ground 
while on their journey, but are carried on the 
shoulders of the coolies in the following man- 
ner: Two bamboos, each about seven feet long, 
have their ends lashed firmly to the chest, one 
The other ends are brought to- 
gether so as to form a triangle, By this means 
& man oan carry the chest upon his shoulders, 
with his head between the bamboos, in the 
centre of the triangle. A small piece of wood 
is lashed under the chest, to give it an easy 
The accompanying sketch will give a 


on each side, 


evat, 


MODE OF CARRYING THE FINKST TRA. 


better idea of this curious mode of carrying 
twa than any description, When the coolie 
who bears his burden in this way wishes to 
reat, he places the ends of the bamboos upon 
the ground, and raises them to a perpendicular. 
The whole weight now reats upon the ground, 
and can be kept in this position without much 
exertion. This is very convenient in coming 
up the steep passes among the mountains, for 
in some of them the coolies can only proceed a 
few yards at a time without resting; and if 
they had not a contrivance of this description, 
the load would have to be frequently put down 
on the ground, When stopping at inns or tea- 
shops for refreshments, the chests carried in 








this way are set up against the wall, and rest 
upon the ends of the bamboos. 

Hokow is a large and flourishing town situated 
on the banks of the River King-keang, abound- 
ing in tea-hongs, which are resorted to by mer- 
chants from all parts of China. Many of these 
men make their purchases here without going 
farther, while others cross the Bohea Mountains 
to Tsong-gan-hien. The teas, having arrived at 
Hokow, are put into large flat-bottomed boats, 
and proceed on their journey either to Canton 
or Shanghae. If intended for the Canton mar- 
ket, they are conveyed down the river, in a 
westerly direction, towards the Poyang Lake. 
They are conducted to the towns of Nan-chang- 
foo and Kan-chew-foo, and then suffer many 
transshipments on their way to the pass of Ta- 
moey-ling, in that part of the same chain of 
mountains which divides Klang-see from Quang- 
tung. At this pass, the teas are again carried 
by porters, the Journey requiring a day, when 
they are reshipped in large vessela, which oon- 
vey them to Canton, The time ocoupled in the 
entire transport from the Bohea country to 
Canton is about alx weeks or two montha, 


DYEING ORREN TRAM, 


As many persons in this country, as well as 
in Kurope, have a peculiar taste for ‘ colored” 
green teas, the following account of the color- 
ing process, given by Mr, Fortune, as practised 
in the Hwuy-chow green-tea districts, upon 
those teas which are destined for the foreign 
markets, may not prove uninteresting to the 


American reader, It is extracted verbatim from 
Mr. Fortune's note-book :— 

“The superintendent of the worknien man- 
aged the coloring part of the process himeelf. 
Having procured a portion of Prussian blue, he 
threw it into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a 
chemist’s mortar, and crushed it into a very 
fine powder, At the same time, a quantity of 
gypsum was produced and burned in the char- 
coal fires which were then roasting the teas, 
The object of this was to soften it, in order that 
it might be readily pounded into a very fine 
powder, in the same manner as the Prussian 
blue had been, The gypsum, having been 
taken out of the fire after a certain time had 
elapsed, readily crumbled down and was re- 
duced to powder in the mortar. These two 
substances, having been thus prepared, were 
then mixed together in the proportion of four 
parts of gypsum to three parts of Prussian 
blue, and formed a light blue powder, which 
was then ready for use. This coloring matter 
was applied to the teas during the last process 
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of roasting. About five minutes before the tea 
is removed from the pans, the time being regu- 
lated by the burning of a joss-stick, the super- 
intendent took a small porcelain spoon, and 
with it he scattered a portion of the coloring 
matter over the leaves ineach pan. The work- 
men then turned the leaves rapidly round with 
both hands, in order that the color might be 
equally diffused. During this part of the ope- 
ration, the hands of the workmen were quite 
blue. I could not help thinking that, if any 
green-tea drinkers had been present during the 
operation, their taste would have been cor- 
rected, and, I may be allowed to add, improved. 
It seems perfectly ridiculous that a civilised 
people should prefer these dyed teas to those 
of a natural green. No wonder that the Chinese 
consider the natives of the West to be a race 
of ‘ barbarians,’ 

One day, an English gentleman, in Shanghae, 
being in conversation with some Chinese from 
the green-tea country, asked them what reasons 
they had for dyeing the tea, and whether It 
would not be better without undergoing this 
process, They acknowledged that tea was much 
better when prepared without having any such 
ingredients mixed with it, and that they never 
drank dyed teas themselves; but justly re- 
marked that, as foreigners seemed to prefer 
having a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum 
with their tea, to make it look uniform and 
pretty, and as these ingredienta were cheap 
enough, the Chinese had no objection to supply 
them, especially as such teas always fetched a 
higher price, 

I took some trouble to ascertain precisely 
the quantity of coloring matter used in the pro- 
cess of dyeing green teas, not certainly with 
the view of assisting others, either at home or 
abroad, in the art of coloring, but simply to 
show green-tea drinkers in England, and more 
particularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in the course of one year, To four 
and a half pounds of tea were applied eight 
mace, two and a half candareens of coloring 
matter, or rather more than an ounce. In 
every hundred pounds of colored green tea 
consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half a pound of 
Prussian blue and gypsum; and yet, tell the 
drinkers of this colored tea that the Chinese 
eat cats, dogs, and rats, and they will hold up 
their hands in amazement, and pity the poor 
Celestials. 

Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by 
the tea-manufacturers. One is the kind com- 





monly met with; the other I have seen only 
in the north of China. It is less heavy than 
common Prussian blue, of a bright, pale tint, 
and very beautiful. Turmeric-root is frequently 
employed in Canton, but I did not observe it 
in use in Hwuy-chow.”’ 


MODE OF SCENTING TRAS. 


‘When the various consignments had been 
dispatched,’’ says Mr. Fortune, ‘I went up to 
Canton for a few days, before proceeding again 
to the north, in order, if possible, to get sume 
reliable information as to the mode of scenting 
tea, which is only understood and practised at 
this port, with teas destined for the foreign 
markets. I had been making inquiries for 
some time past, both of foreigners and Chinese, 
about this curfous process, carried on #0 ex- 
tensively at Canton; but the anawers and de 
soriptiona I received to my questions were so 
unsatisfactory that I gave up all hopes of un- 
derstanding the process until 1 had an oppor. 
tunity of seeing and judging for myself, When 
I reached Canton, I waa informed the whole 
process might be seen any day at that svason 
in full operation in a tea factory on the island 
of Honan, Meassra, Walkinshaw and Thorburn, 
two gentlemen well acquainted with the various 
kinds of teas sent annually to Kurope and 
America, consented to accompany me to this 
factory; and we took with us the Chinese 
merchant to whom the place belonged, I was 
thus placed in a most favorable condition for 
obtaining a correct knowledge of this most 
curious subject, When we entered the tea 
factory, & strange scene was presented to our 
view. The place was crowded with women and 
children, all busily engaged in picking the 
stalks and yellow or brown leaves out of the 
black tea. For this labor, each was paid at 
the rate of six cash a catty, and earned, on ar 
average, about sixty cash a day, a sum equal 
to about threepence of our money. The scene 
altogether was not unlike that in the great 
Government Cigar Manufactory at Manilla. Men 
were employed giving out the tea in its rough 
state, and in receiving it again when picked, 
With each portion of tea, a wooden ticket was 
also given, which ticket had to be returned 
along with the tea. In the northern tea coun- 
tries, the leaves are carefully weighed when 
they are given out and when they are brought 
back, in order to check peculation, which is 
not unfrequent. I did not observe this pre- 
caution taken at Canton. Besides the men 
who were thus employed, there were many 
others busily at work, passing the tea through 
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various sized sieves, in order to get out the 
caper, and to separate the various kinds, This 
was also done partly by a winnowing machine, 
similar in construction to that used by our 
farmers in England. Having taken a passing 
glance at all these objects on entering the 
building, I next directed my attention to the 
scenting process, which had been the main 
object of my visit, and which I shall now en- 
deavor to describe. 

In a corner of the building there lay a large 
heap of orange-flowers, which filled the air 
with the most delicious perfume. A man was 
engaged in sifting them, to get out the stamens 
This 
process was necessary in order that the flowers 
inight be readily sifted out of the tea after the 
scenting had been accomplished. The orange- 
flowers being fully expanded, the large petals 
were easily separated from the stamens and 
smaller ones. In 100 parts, 70 per cent. were 
used and 30 thrown away. When the orange 
is used, its flowers must be fully expanded, in 
order to bring out the seent; but flowers of 
jasmine may be used in the bud, as they will 
expand and emit their fragrance during the 
time they are mixed with the tea. When the 
flowers had been sifted over in the manner 
described, they were ready for use. In the 
mvan time, the tea to be scented had been care- 
fully manipulated, and appeared perfectly dried 
and finished. At this stage of the process, it is 
worthy of observation that, while the tea was per- 
JSectly dry, the orange-flowers were just as they had 
been gathered from the trees. Large quantities of 
the tea were now mixed up with the flowers, in 
the proportion of 40 pounds of flowers to 100 
pounds o. tea. This dry tea and the undried 
Jlowers were allowed to lie mixed together for 
the space of twenty-four hours, At the end of 
this time, the flowers were sifted out of the tea, 
and, by the repeated sifting and winnowing, 
the processes which the tea had afterwards to 


and other smaller portions of the flower. 


undergo, they were nearly all got rid of. Some- 
times a few stray ones are left in the tea, and 
way be detected even after it arrives in Eng 
land. A small portion of tea adheres to the 
moist flowers when they are sifted out, and 
this is generally given away to the poor, wlio 
pick it out with the hand, 

The flowers, at this part of the process, had 
impregnated the tea-loaves with a large portion 
of thelr peculiar odor; but they had also left 
behind them a certain portion of moisture, 
which it was necessary to expel; this was done 
by placing the tea once more over slow charcoal 
tres in baskets and sieves prepared for the pur- 





pose of drying. The scent commupieated by 
the flowers is very slight for some time, but, 
like the fragrance peculiar to the tea-leaf itself, 
comes out after being packed for a week or two. 
Sometimes this scenting process is repeated 
when the odor is not considered sufficiently 
strong, and the head man in the factory in- 
formed me he sometimes scented twice with 
orange-flowers and once with the ‘ Mo-le’ (Jas- 
minum Sambac). 

The flowers of various plants are used in 
scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 
considered better than others, and some can be 
had at seasons when others are not procufable. 
I considered it of some importance to the elu- 
cidation of this subject to find out not only the 
Chinese names of these various plants, but 
also, by examining the plants themselves, to be 
able to give each the name by which it is known 
to scientific men in all parts of the world. The 
following list was prepared with great care, and 
may be fully relied upon. The numbers pre- 
fixed express the relative value of each kind in 
the eyes of the Chinese, and the asterisks point 
out those which are mostly used for scenting 
teas for the foreign markets in the order in 
which they are valued; thus the ‘ Mo-le’ and 
the ‘Sieu-hing’ are considered the best, and so 
on:— 

1. Rose scented (Tsing mol-qui-hwa). 

1 or 2. Plum, double (Moi-hwa)., 

2.* Jasminum Sambac (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or 3.* Jasminum paniculatum (Sleu-hing-hwa) 
4.* Aglaia odorata (Lan-hwa or Yu-chu-lan), 

6. Olea fragrans (Kwel-hwa). 

6.* Orange (Chang-h wa). 

7.* Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-h wa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Chlo- 
ranthus is largely used, This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia odorata, 
The Chloranthus is called ‘Chu-lan,’ the Aglaia 
‘Lan’ or ‘ Yu-chu-lan.’ 

The differeut flowers which I have just named 
are not all used in the same proportions; thus, 
of orange-flowers there are 40 pounds to 100 
pounds of tea; of Aglaia there are 100 pounds 
to 1000, and of Jasminum Sambac there are 60 
pounds to 100 pounds. The flowers of the 
Sieu-hing (Jasminum paniculatnum) are gene- 
rally mixed with those of the Mo-le (Jasminam 
Sambac), in the proportion of 10 pounds of 
the former to 30 pounds of the latter; and the 
40 pounds thus produced are sufficient for 100 
pounds of tea, The Kwei-hwa (Olea fragrans) 
is used chiefly in the northern districts as a 
scent for a rare and expensive kind of Hyson 
Pekou—a tea which forms a most delicious and 
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refreshing beverage when taken @ la Chinoise, 
without sugar and milk, The quantity of flow- 
ers used seemed to me to be very large; and I 
made particular inquiries as to whether the teas 
that are scented were mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented kinds, The Chinese 
unhesitatingly affirmed that such was not the 
case; but, notwithstanding their assertions, I 
had some doubt on this point. 

The length of time which teas thus scented 
retain the scent is most remarkable. It varies, 
however, with the different sorts. Thus, the 
Olea fragrans tea will only keep well for one 
year; at the end of two years, it has either be- 
come scentless or has a peculiar oily odor, which 
is disagreeable. Teas scented with orange-blos- 
soms and with those of the Mo-le will keep well 
for two or three years, and the Sieu-hing kinds 
for three or four years. The Aglaia retains the 
scent longer than any, and is said to preserve 
well for five or six years. The tea scented with 
the Sieu-hing is said to be most esteemed by 
foreigners, although it is put down as second 
or third rate by the Chinese. 

Scented teas for the foreign market are nearly 
all made in Canton, and are known to merchants 
by the names of Scented Orange Pekoe and 
Scented Caper. They are grown in and near 
a place called Tai-shan, in the Canton province, 
Mr. Walkinshaw informs me that other deacrip- 
tions of tea, both black and green, have been 
scented for the English market, but have been 
found unsuitable. True Caper is to black tea 
what the kinds called Imperial and Gunpowder 
are to green. It assumes a round, shot-looking 
form during the process of manipulation, and 
it is easily separated from the other leaves by 
sifting or by the winnowing-machine, 

It is a common error to suppose that Imperial 
or Gunpowder amongst green teas, or Caper 
amongst black ones, is prepared by rolling each 
leaf singly by the hand. Such a method of 
manipulation would make them much more 
expensive than they are. One gathering of 
tea is said to yield seventy per cent. of Orange 
Pekoe, twenty-five of Souchong, and five of 
Caper. The quantity of true Caper would 
therefore appear to be very small; but there 
are many ways of increasing the quantity by 
peculiar modes of manipulation, as 1 sliall 
afterwards show, 

In a large factory, such as this at Canton, 
there is, of course, a considerable quantity of 
dust and refuse tea remaining after the Orange 
Pekoe, Caper, and Souchong have been sifted 
out of it. This is sold in the country, to the 
natives, at a low price, and, no doubt, is often 

ua* 
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made up with paste and other ingredients intu 
those lie teas which nowadays find a market in 
England. Nothing is lost or thrown away in 
China, The stalks and yellow leaves which 
have been picked out by women and children 
are sold in the country, while the flowers which 
have done their duty in the scenting process 
are given to the poor, who pick out the few 
remaining tea-leaves which had been left by 
the sieve or winnowing machine, Some flowers, 
such as those of the Aglaia, for example, after 
being sifted out from the tea, are dried and 
used in the manufacture of the fragrant joss- 
stick so much used in the religious ceremonies 
of the country. 

It appears from these investigations that 
many kinds of fragrant flowers besides those 
used by the Chinese would answer the purpose 
equally well; and, therefore, in places like 
India, where tea is likely to be produced upon 
an extensive scale, experiments in scenting 
might be made with any kind of fragrant jas- 
mines, daphnes, aurantiaceous or other plants 
of a like kind indigenous to the country. 

It will be observed, froin the description just 
given, that the method of scenting teas, like 
most of the arts in China, is exceedingly simple 
in its. nature and most efficient. It used to be 
said, by those who knew nothing about the 
matter, that ‘the flowers were put over a slow 
fire, with the tea in a separate basket above 
them, and so the fire drove the scent from the 
flowers into the tea!’ Knowing the immense 
capacity which dry tea has for moisture of any 
kind, how much more simple and beautiful is 
the process of allowing it to lie for a space of 
time mixed up with undried flowers ! 

A few years ago, I published a description of 
the Chinese mode of dyeing green teas to suit 
our depraved tastes in Europe, and particularly 
in America, where they are largely consumed, 
Scenting teas is a very different thing, and no- 
thing can be urged against the taste for them. 
That this is so in the eyes of the Chinese may 
be gathered from the fact that, while they dye 
their teas, not to drink, but only to se//, they 
consume and highly appreciate these scented 
ones. 

Having satisfied myself as to the mode of 
sconting teas, I was now anxious to know how 
the kinds called Caper and Orange Pekoe are 
manufactured, as they are quite different in 
appearance from teas made in the great black 
tea provinces of Fokien and Kiang-al, As large 
quantities of these tens—indeed, the whole 
which are exported—are made up near Canton, 
it was not difficult to find out where some of 
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the factories were situated, or to gain admis- 
sion to witness the process. M, C, Morrison, 
Kaq., Her Majesty's Viee-Consul at Canton, 
whose knowledge of the Chinese language is of 
a very high order, having expressed a wish to 
accompany me, we set oat together, with a 
Chinese merchant for our guide, Our guide 
told us that the manufacture, which was very 
extensive, was carried on in a great many parts 
of the suburbs of Canton, but that the most 
extensive and best hongs were situated on 
the Island of Honan, already mentioned. Wu 
crossed the main river in a boat, and then 
pulled up a canal for a short distance, which 
led through a densely populated suburb, Here 
we soon found ourselves abreast of a number 
of large tea-hongs, which, our guide informed 
us, were those to which we were bound. These 
hongs were large and spacious buildings, of 
two stories. The lower portion was filled with 
tea and implements of manipulation, while the 
upper was crowded with hundreds of women 
and children engaged in picking and sorting 


the various sorts. 
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TEA-PIOKER, CANTOR. 

On entering one of these hongs, or factories, 
the firat thing to which we directed our attention 
waa the tea which was to be made into Caper. 
1 have already stated that this description of 
tea is produced near a place called Tai-shan, in 
the Canton province, a few milva inland from 
the city. Here it undergoes only the first pro 
cess of manipulation; that is, it is fired, rolled, 
and dried, and the odlor fixed, but nothing 
further is done to it. It is then packed up in 


wat-bags or baskets, and sent down to Canton, 
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to be made up in the approved mariner, and 
scented for exportation. On examining the 
tea, it presented a very rough appearance, and, 
in the atate in which it was, seemed unsuited 
for the foreign markets. The workmen were 
busily engaged in remaking it during the time 
of our visit, and they went to work in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

A convenient quantity—abont twenty or 
thirty pounds—was thrown into the drying- 
pan, which had been heated for the operation. 
Here it was sprinkled with a basinful of water, 
and rapidly turned over with the hands of the 
workmen. The dry leaves immediately im- 
bibed the moisture, and became soft and pliable. 
This softening process prevented them from 
breaking down into dust, and fitted them, also, 
to take any form which was considered desir- 
able by the manipulator. The water used on 
this occasion stood ina large basin adjoining 
the drying-pans, and had a yellow, dirty appear- 
ance, which I was rather at a loss to account for. 
At first sight, | thought it was mixed with some 
ingredient which was intended to give a pecu- 
liar tint or color to the tea, but, on inquiry, it 
turned ont that my conjecture was wrong. Our 
guide, on being appealed to for information on 
the subject, coolly informed us that’ ‘there 
was nothing in the water—it was quite clean, 
but that the workmen were in the habit of 
washing their hands in it!’ 

As soon as the leaves had become softened 
by the moisture and heat in the pan, they were 
taken out and put into a strong canvas bag, 
and twisted firmly into a round form resembling 
a football. This bag was then thrown down on 
the floor, which had been covered with a mat, 
and a man jumped upon it with both feet, sup- 


, porting himself, at the same time, by laying 
"hold of a bambeo pole, which had been erected 
©. in a horizontal position for the purpose. 
Dy heel, sole, and toes of his feet were now kept 


The 


in perpetual motion in turning and twisting the 
ball, while the weight of his body compressed 
it gradually into a simaller size, As the bulk 
of the ball is thus reduced by pressure, the 
canvas slackens, and it is necessary for the 
workman, from time to time, to jump off it, and 
tighten ite mouth by giving it an extra twist 
with his hands. The balls, by this process of 
rolling and twisting, become at last very hard 
and solid, and are then thrown on one side, 
and allowed to lie in this state for several 
hours; if this work has been done in the eve- 
ning, they remain all night. By this system 
of pressing, twisting, and rolling, the greater 
portion of the moist leaves take a clroular form, 
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which goes on to perfection during the subse- 
yuent drying which the leaves have of course 
to undergo, and ends in the production of the 
round, shotlike appearance by which this kind 
of tea is known, 
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It is a most curious sight to a stranger who 
sees the mode of making this tea for the first 
time. A whole row of these men, nearly naked 
when the weather is warm, each with a large 
ball under his feet, which he is twisting and 
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METHOD OF MAKING CAPER TRA, 


rolling with all his might, is so unexpected a 
sight as tea making. The clever sketch above, 
by my friend, Mr. Scarth, gives a good idea of 
this curious process, 

The best kind of Caper takes the round form 
naturally during the manufacture of Souchong 
or Congou; but, as I have already mentioned, 
only a very smnall quantity—about five per cent. 
—oould be procured in this way. By far the 
greatest portion of the Caper exported is manu- 
factured in the manner I have just described, 

But, as I am letting out all the secrets of tea 
manufacture, I may just as well notice another 
mode of making Caper, which is scarcely as 
legitimate as the fortfer, In one corner of the 
factory we observed a quantity of tea, excved- 
ingly coarse in quality—in fact, the refuse of 
that which we had been examining. All the 
art of the manipulator, in so far as heating, 
and pressing, and rolling in the usual way, was 
not equal to making a good-looking Caper out of 
this. The leaves were too old, too large and 
coarse in thelr present state. But, although 
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there might be some difficulty, even to a Chi- 
nese, in making small leaves into large onos, 
there was none whatever in making large leaves 
small; and their mode of doing this was as fol- 
lows: These coarse leaves were, first of all, 
heated and moistened as the others had been, 
in order to make them soft and pliable. They 
were then thrown into square boxes and chopped 
up for some time, until the size of the leaves 
was reduced, When this was accomplished to 
the satisfaction of the operator, they were then 
made into nice-looking, round Caper, suitable 
for the market, The origin of the name this tea 
bears is, no doubt, derived from its resemblance 
in form to the flower-buds of the oaper-bush of 
the south of Europe. And yet it is rather a 
curious coincidence that the greater part of Ca 
per tea finds its market in the Cape of Good Hope, 

It will probably suggest itself to the reader 
who has paid any attention to tea-making, that 
large quantities of those kinds of green tea 
known as Gunpowder and linperial may be 
manufactured in the same way as Caper, and 
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this is, no doubt, the case, particularly about 
Canton; and further, it is the simplest thing 
in the world to convert Caper into Imperial 
and Gunpowder, and this, too, is often done, 
Our Chinese guide informed us, with a peculiar 
grin on his countenance, that, when there is a 
large demand for green teas, Caper is converted 
into [Imperial and Gunpowder by dyeing it with 
Prussian blue and gypsum! 

The Orange Pekoe of commerce, which is 
produced in the same district as the Caper, is 
somewhat like Congou in make, but the leaf is 
much more wiry and twisted, and is of a lighter 
complexion, The infusion produced by this 
tea has a yellow or orange tint, and hence the 
name of Orange Pekoe, which it bears. Like 
Hyson Pekoe amongst green teas, this is made 
from the young leaves soon after they unfold 
themselves in spring, and hence many of the 
leaves are covered with white hairs, which are 
formed at this season of the year. The hairy 
leaves are called Pekoe-ends by the trade. A 
large quantity of this tea is gathered and dried 
by itself, while another portion is taken out of 
that of which the Caper is ultimately made, 

Canton enjoys the unenviable notoriety of 
manufacturing what are commonly called ‘lie 
teas’ or ‘lie capers.’ These are made out of 
tea-dust mixed with other rubbish, and which 
is taken up and held together by a glutinous 
substance consisting of rice and water. Thin 
showers of this substance are thrown over the 
layers of dust, and, as each little globule of the 
fluid comes in contact with it, a certain number 
of particles adhere, and, in the course of time, 
are made into little round balls resembling the 
Caper of commerce. But no one is, or ought 
to be, deceived by this. 
such teas are, no doubt, exported, but it must 
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be with the knowledge and connivance of the 
foreigner himself, whom I shall not honor 
with the title of foreign merchant, And I shall 
be greatly surprised to find that such a clumsy 
fraud affects the respectable broker or dealer 
in Kurope or America, 

During a late tour in India, I was told, on 
more than one occasion, on the authority of ‘ old 
Indians,’ who had been home, that it was next 
to impossible to get genuine tea in England, 
now that the Kast India Company had no con- 
trol over the China trade; and that since the 
demand had so much increased, the Chinese 
were in the habit of supplying it by substituting 
the leaves of other teas and shrubs for that 
which is genuine |! 

This idea is simply absurd ; as a general rule, 
ihe Chinese are doing no such thing ; they have 
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plenty of true tea in the country to supply all 
demands, were they twice us great as they are, 
And, while it may be perfectly true that some 
unprincipled adventurers encourage the pro- 
duction of ‘lie teas’ by buying them up, the 
great bulk of the teas exported are unadulte- 
rated with other articles. If sloe-leaves, and 
beevh-leaves, and other articles of that kind 
are found in the ted-pot by the consumer, they 
are much more likely to have been manufac- 
tured in England than in China, 

The foreign merchants in China, as a class, 
are upright and honorable men, and quite in- 
capable of lending themselves to frauds of this 
description, Besides, every house of any standd- 
ing has a ‘tea-taster’ who has a perfect know- 
ledge of his business, and whé can not only tell 
true tea from false, but, in most instances, can 
tell the identical district in which the sample 
presented to him has been produced |"’ 

Mr. Fortune, in his ‘ Visit to the Tea Dis- 
tricta of China and India,”’ gives some very 
amusing extracts from Chinese writers on tea. 
He says i— 

‘*Let me confer a boon upon my country- 
women, who never look #0 charming as at the 
breakfast-table, by a quotation or two from a 
Chinese author's advice to a nation of tea- 
drinkers how best to make tea, 

‘Whenever tea is to be infused for use,’ says 
Tung-po, ‘take water from a running stream, 
and boil it over a lively fire, It is an old custom 
to use running water boiled over a lively fire. 
That from springs in the hills is said to be best, 
and river water the next, while well water is 
the worst. A lively fire is a clear and bright 
charcoal fire. When making an infusion, do 
not boil the water too hastily, as first it begins 
to sparkle like crabs’ eyes, then somewhat like 
fish's eyes, and lastly it boils up like pearls in- 
numerable, springing and waving about, This 
is the way to boil water.’ 

The same author gives the names of six 
different kinds of tea, all of which are in high 
repute, As their names are rather flowery, I 
quote them for the reader's amusement. They 
are these: the ‘first spring tea,’ the ‘white 
dew,’ the ‘coral dew,’ the ‘dewy shoots,’ the 
‘money shoots,’ and the ‘rivulet garden tea,’ 

‘Tea,’ says he, ‘is of a cooling nature, and, 
if drank too freely, will produce exhaustion 
and lassitude, Country people, before drink- 
ing it, add ginger and salt to counteract this 
cooling property. It is an exceedingly useful 
plant. Cultivate it, and the benefit will be 
widely spread ; drink it, and the animal spirits 
will be lively and clear, The chief rulers, 
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dukes, and nobility esteem it; the lower people, 
the poor and beggarly, will not be destitute of 
it; all use it daily, and like it.’ Another author 
upon tea says that drinking it tends to clear 


away all impurities, drives off drowsiness, re- 
moves or prevents headache, and it is univer- 
sally in high esteem,’’ 





MY SISTERS AND I, 


A FAMILY BKETOH, 


BY KATH BERRY POTTER, 


CHAPTER I. 


80, you wish to hear my story, do you? 
What made you think, madam, that I hal any 
story to tell? Because you had heard that 
one sister had a disappointment and died of a 
broken heart, and the other made a very ro- 
mantic match? Well, I suppose it was romantio 
for her to marry a man that had been—no mat- 
ter, I will not mention it here. But, indeed, 
she was not at all romantic; she did everything 
asa matter of course. A grand woman is that 
sister Minerva of mine, I warn you not to ex- 
peet a sickly romance, for there was too much 
strong principle and earnest love in Minerva’'s 
case, too much actual haggard wretchedness in 
Araminta's, to farnish food for weak sentimen- 
talism., But to begin. 

You would not think, from my present state 
in life, that | was reared in poverty. Such was 
the fact, but it was honest poverty. My father 
was a Connecticut man, a farmer's son, and he 
married a farmer's daughter. He was as honest 
and good-natured as the day is long—I mean a 
midsummer day—but he was not fond of hard 
work, and took no fancy to farming. In boy- 
hood, he conceived a liking for a shoemaker of 
his native place, a light-hearted man, full of 
fun and stories, and, from hanging about his 
shop, made up his mind to be himself a shoe- 
maker, My grandfather did not approve of 
this, but he never opposed it, and, dying before 
his son became of age, leaving a mortgaged 
estate, which was sold to pay his debts, young 
Benjamin stuck to his last. Very much such 
a man he proved to be as his easy master; he 
had no faculty for getting rich, At twenty- 
five, he married Hannah Buel, who thus be- 
came Hannah Perkins, and set up housekeep- 
ing, taking his old mother from an uncle's, 
where she was considered burdensome, to share 
the scanty comforts of his own fireside, When 
hia mother died, after blessing her dutiful son, 
my parents began to think of emigrating. 

This was near the beginning of the present 
veuutury, when people in New England were 








talking much of the western country, and the 
favorable prospects for getting a living there, 
My father’s ambition did not travel beyond 
New York State, in the central part of which, 
then a real Eldorado to eastern people, he con- 
cluded to pitch his tent. My good parents set 
out in the spring, their only family one infant, 
the little Benjamin, who, to their ceaseless 
grief, died soon after they reached their new 
home, They travelled in a long wagon covered 
with white tow cloth, which held all their 
worldly goods, and enough provisions, mostly 
cooked, to last during their journey. They 
slept at country inns, where my mother took 
supplies from the wagon and ‘' warmed up" 
for their supper and breakfast. I have often 
heard her tell about their box of baked pork 
and beans, and have myself seen the box—a 
round wooden one, with a broad handle—which, 
held this substantial fare, It was a very com- 
fortable way of journeying ; I am sure we need 
not laugh about their homely ways. People 
suffer a great deal more now, going the over- 
land route to California, I will warrant they 
would be glad of my father’s box of beans, or 
my mother’s long, twisted doughnuts, 


My father, who had an eye for beauty, and, 
by the way, was fond of reading, selected as 
his home a pretty village near the banks of the 
Mohawk River, It had been settled about fif- 
teen years, and was already a thriving place. 
A number of wealthy families from the Kast 
lived there, and had built themselves hand- 
some houses—wide, square, two-storied white 
houses, set off by gravel-walks and flourishing 
elm-trees, The county courts were held there 
twice each year, and at least three lawyers, 
who have since been distinguished in public 
life, were settled with their families in the vil- 
lage of Sadaquada, so called from the Indian 
name of a creek whore waters kept in motion 
the only grist-mill of the neighborhood, Here 
my father hired of Deacon Ainsworth a amall 
brown house, one room of which was used for his 
shop, and went quietly at work in his vovation, 
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And here in Sadaquada thrse daughters 
were born to him, Minerva came first. My 
mother had a fondness for long, softly-flowing 
names, I belleve she had read a few novels; 
but she was a good woman, and an thrifty as 
possible, Indeed, Iam convinced that to her 
wise management we owed much of our home 
comfort. She was not strong-minded, but she 
was strong-hearted, loving her family with 
great tenderness, A year and a half after 
Minerva, came Araminta, between whom and 
myself intervened six years. I was baptized 
by the name of Belinda; so our names all 
ended in “a,’’ to which my parents always 
gave the sound of ‘‘y."’ I think I must have 
been the ‘‘odd one’’ of the family; people say 
there is such a one in every household, I was 
& scrawny, puny child, petted and nursed by 
my mother and sisters, but never attracting 
the notice of any one out of the family. As 
we grew old enough, we all went to the village 
Academy, Father had a sort of pride that for- 
bade his sending us to the ‘ district school,’’ 
though he could ill afford paying for our tuition 
at the Academy. I was fond of study and 
reading, and, being delicate, my mother never 
set me at doing any but the lightest household 
tasks. My sisters, on the contrary, were strong 
and healthy. They sewed, swept, scoured, 
baked, and cooked with my mother at home, 
all working harmoniously together. More than 
this, they grew up to be very beautiful girls. 
The eldest well became her name; she was 
tall, and had a queenly air, her hair and eyes 
were blavk, her form and gait perfect. Ara- 
minta was of the usual height, and exceedingly 
fair—a blonde beauty, with abundant light 
ringlets. 

The young men all admired my sisters. Be- 
sides the Academy boys, there were a good 
many law-students in the village; Judge Baine 
had no less than six in his office. Though my 
sisters were nothing but a shoemaker’s daugh- 
ters, my father’s upright life and their own 
native-born ladyhood made them respected. 
Society in Sadaquada could not have been 
entirely exclusive, for I remember that my 
sisters sometimes went to parties at the houses 
of the ‘‘ best’? people. They never had rich 
dresses, of course, but they always looked well. 
For summer they had each a plain white cam- 
bric, which was washed and altered when neces- 
sary, and lasted for years. Araminta used 
sometimes to wish for something nicer, but 
Minerva would say, ‘‘ Handsome is as hend- 
some does,’’ and, in a pleasant, but decided 
way, sacceeded in making her sister contented. 
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I remember once, when coming out of church, 
I overheard two gentlemen talking near me, 

‘* By George,"’ said one, ‘ those Perkins girls 
are fine-looking; they appear better in their 
calicoes than the Miss M.'s in their stiff silke,’’ 

“That's a fact,"’ said the other, following 
Minerva with a steady gaze as she walked on in 
her own unconscious manner, 

The last speaker was Horace Sheldon, who 
had called at our house a few times, He soon 
became a frequent visitor, It was an humble 
place where we received our friends, In winter, 
the kitchen, rag-carpeted, with its bureau, and 
looking-glase, and corner cupboard, all clean and 
comfortable, served as dining and sitting-room 
—for we could afford but one fire besides that in 
theshop. In the summer, we opened our little 
front room, which was furnished with more 
pretension, It had a striped, homespun carpet, 
of gay colors, and a little table bearing our 
large family Bible and a few other books, white 
dimity curtains with a fringe of small cotton 
balls which mother had brought from Connec- 
ticut, and a few old-fashioned chairs. Come to 
my room, some day, and you shall see those 
curtains at my windows, and the cherry table 
with the big Bible on it. 

But I must go on with my story, or you will 
not wait to hear it out. Horace Sheldon was 
a law student, a very handsome young man, 
with pleasant manners, and was a general 
favorite among the ladies. He was an orphan, 
and dependent on his own exertions and talents. 
He had a tight-fisted uncle, a farmer who lived 
in the country, a few miles from Sadaquada, 
who, he used to tell my sisters, he hoped would 
aid him in setting up in his profession. My 
mother was quite flattered by his visits. But 
one morning, after he had spent the previous 
evening at our house, and had sat late with 
Minerva in the front room, my father said to 
her :— 

‘I think young Sheldon comes here too 
much, Minervy. I don’t want these fellows 
trifling with my girls. We're poor, but we 
came of good stock, and there has never been 
a taint on my name or your mother’s as far 
back as we know.” 

Minerva turned upon him composedly, yet 
with respect, and answered, blushing: ‘ Father, 
we are engaged. I like him very much, Have 
you any serious objections ?”’ 

My father looked surprised, but, after a mo- 
ment, said: ‘‘No, Minervy, if his character is 
good, and he can support you.” 

Minerva smiled. ‘He is poor now, father, 
and so am 1; but in about a year he thinks he 
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oan marry. He will be admitted then. And 
aa to his character, father, you know everybody 
here says he is almost the only young man that 
don't drink and play cards,’’ 

My father was satiafed, Young folks in those 
days did not require five thousand a year on 
which to begin life. Nothing more was said on 
the subject. Sheldon continued his visits for 
about three months, when, one evening, on call- 
ing to see Minerva, he told her he was going to 
his unole’s, and should be absent a week or 
two. A fortnight had neariy passed, It was 
on a stormy, November night that our father 
came in from the post-office with a look of 
trouble and amazement upon his honest, plea- 
sant face. We were all sitting by the kitchen 
fire in that small, rag-carpeted room where we 
kept ourselves warm in winter weather—the 
girls sewing steadily, and myself reading a 
story-book that a neighbor's child had lent me, 
My father shook the light snow from his old 
camblet cloak and stood on the hearth looking 
doubtfully at Minerva. Two or three times he 
tried to speak; at last bolting out with words 
like these: ‘‘Minervy, Sheldon’s brought to 
our jail to-day; arrested on a charge of passing 
counterfeit money.”’ 

My poor sister threw down her work and rose 
from her chair. She caught hold of father's 
shoulder, and said, in a low voice: ‘Is that all 
true ?’’ 

‘*Yos, I’m afraid so,”’ he answered. 

Minerva was nineteen years old then; when 
she turned round towards me, she looked to be 
forty. She sat down and covered her face for 
a few minutes, then rose and went up stairs to 
her little bed-room. When she had gone, fa- 
ther told us what he had heard of this wretched 
affair. Sheldon had called upon his uncle for 
money, had been repulsed unfeelingly ; tempta- 
tion assailed him in the shape of some spurious 
bank-notes, with which, in an evil hour, he 
had sought to discharge several small debts. 
‘* The proof is dreadfal strong,’”’ said my father. 
‘*He is to be examined before the Justice, to- 
morrow, and I expect nothing but what he will 
be committed for trial.” 

While he was speaking, Minerva came in, 
having on her long green plaid mantle, such 
as were worn in those days, and her head 
covered by her black silk hood trimmed round 
the front by a strip of chinchilla fur. 

‘¢Where are you going?” we all asked, in a 
breath. 

‘Up to the jail,’ was her answer, and she 
shut her lips tightly to keep them from quiver- 
ing. 
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‘You can't see him,” said my mother, com- 
passionately, 

‘Mra, Green will never refuse me, I am 
sure,’’ said Minerva, 

Mra, Green was the jailor’s wife, She and 
her husband were proverbial for thelr kind 
hearts, 

‘*T will go with you,’’ said my father, who 
had just started for his shop, ‘it's very dark 
and blustering, and I'll carry the lantern, 
Belindy, run and fetch me a bit of candle,"’ 

So | ran and got the bit of tallow candle, and 
stuck it in the socket of the tin lantern—that 
pretty tin lantern, pierced full of holes arranged 
in diamonds, stars, and other shapes, that I 
admired so much, and used to wish | could 
have for my playhouse, but that father would 
never let me take, for fear I should break the 
glass lid, 

I had been in bed, sound asleep, for an hour 
or more, when I was waked by Minerva’s en- 
trance. She took off her cloak, and knelt by 
the little round stand at the bed’s head fora 
long time, as it seemed to me, then lay down 
at my side, and quietly moaned herself to sleep, 
holding my hand, as she was wont to do, in 
hers. 

Sheldon was fully committed to stand his 
trial at the next term of the court, which 
would not be till March. That was a gloomy 
winter for us. Minerva went once a week to 
the jail. She was not often admitted to his 
cell, but would hold a brief interview through 
the diamond-shaped hole in the door. Some- 
times I went with her, and remained a little 
way apart, while they talked together. Shel- 
don had a wild, haggard look that haunts my 
memory to this day. When the trial came on, 
I well remember what a period of suspense 
were those three days which it occupied. Many 
of the village ladies went to the court-room. 
Minerva staid closely at home. At times, she 
would busy herself about household matters, 
then she would take her needle, soon to drop 
it, and walk the house restlessly and in silence. 
On the evening of the third day, my father 
came in from the court-room. We all knew 
that the jury had been for several hours de- 
liberating on their verdict. 

‘* What is it?’ said my mother. 

Father turned away his face from us all, as 
he answered; ‘Guitty! State’s prison for ten 
years.”’ 

We heard a low wail and a sudden fall. 
Minerva lay senseless on the floor. It was her 
last sign of weakness. 

He was carried to prison next day, when we 
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all went early in the morning to say ‘‘ Good- 
by.”’ The young criminal had been ably de- 
fended, but the proofs against him were over- 
wheliming ; and Judge Baine, who did not wish 
to be accused of unduly favoring one of his 
own students, had-put the case rather strongly 
to the jury. Our interview was soon over, but 
1 remember quite distinctly some things that 
were said, 

‘Ten years! it is a long time, and a con- 
victed felon to keep faith with, Minerva,’’ mur- 
mured Sheldon, who sat bowed down, with his 
face in his hands, 

**I shall wait for you, Horace,’’ were Minerva’s 
words, and she put her arm tenderly round his 
neck. 

When we came out, Minerva walked home 
with the air of aqueen., ‘I shall save him 
yet, for a virtuous life,’’ she said to my mother. 
Quite unconsciously, she was acting a romance, 
Since then, I have read Moore’s songs, and I 
never think of that time without recalling the 
verses where these lines occur :— 

“TIT know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart; 

I but kuow that | love thee, whatever thou art." 


CHAPTER II. 


Dorine the winter just passed, we had had 
few visitors. A neighbor dropped in occasion- 
ally, sometimes to sympathize, and oftener out 
of curiosity. One young man had called fre- 
quently, and appeared to admire Araminta. 
His father kept the village inn, was an easy, 
careless soul, who let his son grow up without 
restraint, yet with plenty of spending money. 
Bill Dakin had already formed habits of drink- 
ing, and was idle. He would be called a ‘‘ fast 
young man’’ now; then everybody thought 
him ‘‘ wild,’’ but not a great deal worse than 
his associates. My father did not like him. 
Araminta was father’s pet; his eldest loved a 
felon, and he would not harbor the idea of en- 
vouraging his favorite in receiving the atten- 
tions of a man who seemed to him on the road 
to ruin. Minerva, too, openly disapproved Bill 
Dakin’s visits; so, as Araminta was yielding, 
Bill was given to understand that his presence 
was not welcome. Inthe spring he went West, 
and we heard no more of him for several years. 
I think now that Araminta was not much inte- 
rested in Bill Dakin; he had not succeeded in 
rousing any warm feeling in her breast. 

After Horace Sheldon went to prison, Minerva 
began working very diligently at the business of 
dressmaking. She had long, with Araminta’s 





help, made the dresses for the family, and had 
a great deal of taste. Very little of her earn- 
ings did she expend for herself; all that was 
not needed for the household was carefully put 
aside. She said nothing, but we knew that 
she was working for Horace, that she might 
have a little fund to begin life with him on 
leaving the prison. We all had a vague hope 
that his term of confinement would be short- 
ened; and, indeed, at the end of two years a 
rumor reached us, uncertain at firat, but it was 
soon confirmed. Friends of Sheldon had inte- 
rested themselves, and there was a prospect of 
their succeeding in obtaining a pardon from 
the Governor, Sheldon had behaved so well 
since he entered the prison, was so quiet, and 
worked so steadily at the trade assigned him, 
as to make a most favorable impression on the 
officers of the prison and all who had an op- 
portunity to learn anything of his conduct 
Minerva plied her needle with vervous haste 
now. She often brought her work home, to 
sew, undisturbed, in her own chamber. 

One evening about eight o’clock—it was in 
the month of May, warm and rainy—we heard 
the tramp of a horse nearing our gate. It 
stopped there, and, in a moment, the door was 
thrown open and Horace Sheldon rushed in. 
He was booted and spurred, his boots covered 
with mud, and his whole attire travel-soiled. 
He had been discharged with a full pardon; 
friends had met him at the town of U . 
ten miles distant, which he had reached that 
evening. There was no railroad then. Not 
wishing to be recognized in Sadaquada, he 
had been furnished with a horse, and had come 
on alone. I was almost a child, and though 
I remember many things very distinctly that 
took place earlier, yet the events of that be- 
wildering evening seem like a dream in the 
past. I know that Horace and Minerva went 
by themselves into the front room and talked a 
few minutes. When they came back into the 
family-room, Minerva walked right up to father, 
and said: ‘‘ Horace wants to marry me to-night. 
Will you go and ask Mr, Holmes to come up 
here ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said my father, putting on his hat 
quietly and going out. In about twenty min- 
utes, he returned with Mr. Holmes, our pastor 
and steadfast friend. Meantime, Minerva had 
gone up stairs, slipped off her dark blue calico 
frock, and put on a white cambric. I wish I 
could see a picture of her, just as she looked 
then. We should laugh at it, I know, but at 
that time her attire was fiultless. Her black 
hair was combed straight off her face, and hung 
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behind each ear in twolongcurls, At the back 
of her head was a high-topped comb, such as 
were worn then, which held her abundant 
tresses in a heavy ocdil. Her dress—I should 
like to be able to tell you how it was made, Look 
here, at this picture of the Empress Josephine. 
It was just such a shoyt waist as that, with 
funny puffed sleeves, and the skirt scarcely 
wider round her ankles than at her hips; for 
hoops had gone out long before that period, not 
to come in again till after thirty years. There 
were no gas-lights, no supper-table, no display 
of rich gifts at that bridal, such as you and I 
saw not long ago, when Minerva’s oldest daugh- 
ter was married. 

Good Mr, Holmes, I shall never forget him; 
he is dead now ; he was a stern-looking man, a 
great scholar, but thoroughly good, I used to 
be afraid of him when I was little, and thought 
he lived always in that high, queer pulpit with 
the sounding-board over his head, where I saw 
him of Sundays, when | fidgeted beside my 
mother, and kept myself awake by drawing 
pictures with a pin on the seat. Well, he mar- 
ried them, and said something afterwards in his 
slow, solemn voice that I cannot remember 
now ; but we all cried—Horace and Minerva 
more than the others. After Mr. Holmes had 
gone, father went out and borrowed a horse and 
chaise of our neighbor, Deacon Ainsworth. I 
should like to have you see that old chaise. I 
saw it myself only three months ago, when I 
went to Sadaquada on a visit, ‘‘ turned out to 
grass’ in the deacon’s old barn. It had out- 
lived its first owner—he is dead and gone these 
twenty years. Such a pokerish thing, I wonder 
anybody could drive in it without pitching over 
the dashboard, it was so high and toppling. 
Such was the carriage in which Minerva set out 
on her bridal-tour—not very much like the 
neat, dark green affair with drab linings which 
she has for her own now. The long old clock 
in the kitchen corner struck eleven as Minerva 
and father mounted the chaise, while Horace 
leaped on-his horse and set off before them. 
Not much baggage did Minerva have, our dear, 
strong-hearted, patient one, when she left her 
father’s house and went out to follow Horace 
Sheldon’s fortunes. Only a little covered bas- 
ket in her hand, and a small brass-nailed trunk. 

The next morning, very early, father came 
back alone. ‘'I saw them off in the stage for 
Albany at five o’clock,’’ I heard him say to my 
mother. After that ours was rather a sad house 
for a while. Minerva’s conduct was regarded 
in various lights bythe village folk. Some of 
them thought she had done very foolishly and 
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would repent it; others commended her con- 
stancy and faith, and declared that she would 
be rewarded by his future good behavior, I 
heard Squire Grant, a purse-proud man, say to 
another, in passing our house one day: “A 
pretty piece of business this for that Perkins 
girl, that my daughters were trying to make 
something of by encouraging her in the dreas- 
making line, to marry that good-for-nothing 
prison-bird, They deserve to be sent to the 
poor-house,’’ Squire Grant did not dream then 
that one of those same daughters of his would 
desert her husband and end a life of shame by 
& pauper’s death in New York, where Horace 
Sheldon’s wife would save her from a pauper’s 
grave by paying the expenses of her burial, 
Such a thing did happen, as you know, 

As for Minerva, she justified her marriage by 
her own words to us before she stepped into 
the old chaise—‘' Horace says he needs me to 
encourage and help him at this particular time, 
He has come first to me, and I will not fail 
him,’’ 

They went to New York, where friends helped 
Horace to a situation in a mercantile house, 
with a fair salary. Minerva carried her frugal 
ways to the city, and they began housekeeping 
on 4 small svale. Before the end of a year, we 
had received substantial tokens of kind feeling 
from Horace. He wished me to become a 
teacher, and sent my father means to pay for 
my schooling. Nice presents of clothing came 
tousall. The autumn after Minerva's marriage, 
various reasons moved my father to leave Sa- 
daquada. There were unpleasant associations 
for us all; we sometimes heard unkind remarks; 
and father thought he might do better, as he 
was not as strong as he used to be, to give up 
his own shop and take work from some large 
establishment. So we removed to U , ten 
miles distant, a newly-incorporated city, and a 
very flourishing inland town. Here, too, I 
could attend an excellent school, with a pros- 
pect of becoming an assistant teacher in a short 
time. We hired asmall house in a back street, 
and lived in comfort. You would think. we 
might have been very happy there; but U 
is associated with some of my saddest expe- 
riences, and I never think of the time when we 
lived there without a shudder. 








CHAPTER III. 


Araminta’s beauty must have attracted at- 
tention in the town of U-—. We went to 
public worship regularly at the since famous 
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Dr. B——’s chureh, where I used to see the 
young men staring at my sister. One evening, 
a few weeks before New Year's Day, two gentle- 
men surprised us by calling. We received them 
in our little back sitting-room, where mother 
was knitting, and Araminta sewing, and myself 
studying. Father had not yet come in from 
his evening’s work. My mother was flattered 
by the visit; Araminta, always rather shy, 
was pleased, though embarrassed. They were 
dashing-looking young men—one a Mr. Harri- 
son, a merchant, at whose store Araminta had 
made a few purchases. He introduced his 
friend Mr. Truman—what a misnomer !—and 
both were very polite to my mother; and when 
my father came in, Mr. Truman took great 
pains to talk with him. I was never anywhere 
ashamed of my father, though conscious that 
my education in some things was better than 
his, for he knew a good deal of books, and was 
an unpretending man. Before they left, the 
gentlemen invited my sister to a New Year's 
ball to be held at M——’s hotel, then in the 
first glow of its great reputation as the best 
house west of Albany. Mr. Truman handed 
her a ball-ticket, and our new acquaintances 
soon took their leave. Araminta unfolded her 
ticket, which was a small sheet of note-paper, 
with a spread eagle and other devices at top, 
and underneath a printed invitation on this 
wise: ‘‘The company of Miss Araminta Per- 
kins is requested at M——’s hotel, on the eve- 
ning of January Ist, 182-.’’ Her own name 
filled a blank in the types with a bold, dashing 
hand. Below were the names of the managers, 
embracing those of many of the first gentlemen 
in U 

Araminta was gratified, and my mother looked 
at the ticket through her spectacles, with evi- 
dent satisfaction ; and my father, such was his 
pride in Araminta, seemed pleased to have her 
receive the notice of men whom he knew to be 
respectable. There were two weeks in which 
to prepare. But what was there to prepare? 
Nothing ; Araminta neither had a suitable dress 
nor the means to buy one, The next evening, 
there came a large package directed to my sister. 
She opened it, and a beautiful piece of blue gauzy 
stuff—zephyr, I think it used to be called, for 
that was before tissues and de laines were heard 
of—was unfolded. There was also a dress-pat- 
tern of plain dark brown silk, with everything 
needful for making them both up. No wonder 
the simple-hearted girl was pleased; she had 
never in her life owned such handsome dresses. 
I think now that the wisdom and discretion of 
our house were gone when Minerva left it; she 











had checked Araminta’s love of dress and ad- 
miration, and had, with her own strong will, 
but gentle hand, guided and advised her, If 
she had been with us then, she would have 
said, ‘‘ Don’t make those dresses; keep them 
till you find who sent them, and then return 
the presents.’’ Aramjnta, left to herself, went 
adrift. The dresses were made up, and she 
wore the blue one to the New Year’s ball. How 
beautiful she looked in a dress whose hue be- 
came her fair complexion so well! She wore 
a kind of coronet of silver spangles—they were 
fashionable then—on her head; it had accom- 
panied the dress. Mr. Truman came in his own 
sleigh, and escorted her to the ball. It soon 
became apparent that he was the donor of the 
dresses. He called often after the ball, which 
was only the beginning of a round of sleigh- 
rides and dances to which he accompanied her. 
His first gifts, too, were, followed up by others 
—gloves, scarfs, satin slippers, waist-ribbons, 
and a beautifui fan glittering with spangles. 

‘*I guess Tom Truman takes a fancy to your 
sister,’’ said a schoolmate to me, as we walked 
home from the Seminary, one day, together. 
‘*But the town-talk, before your folks came 
here, was, that he wanted Miss Sarah Single- 
ton, and that she didn’t object, only she felt 
rather above him because his father is a livery- 
stable-keeper ; but he’s got rich at doing the 
business, and Tom is getting rich too, and so I 
shouldn’t wonder if she made up her mind to 
have him after all.”’ 

Now, Sarah Singleton belonged to the very 
highest ton of U » her father a bank presi- 
dent, her brother a naval officer, and she was 
herself a very proud, fashionable girl. It was 
quite improbable that there was any truth in 
what my gossiping schoolmate had told me. I 
said nothing about it at home, where my books 
were my chief occupation, and where I talked 
but little. Two months later, somewhere in 
April, I think, when Araminta had seen nothing 
of Mr. Truman since the last cotillon-party of 
the season, and had appeared in low spirits from 
that time, our household was startled by the 
report that Tom Truman, the livery-stable- 
keeper’s son, had married Miss Singleton that 
same April day. The story was true; my beau- 
tiful sister had served the base Tom Truman 
for a tool in effecting his purpose of making 
Miss Singleton jealous to such a degree that 
she had recalled her wandering admirer. He 
had not scrupled to engage Araminta’s affeo- 
tions, and had managed it cunningly, too, de- 
voting himself to her in public, and yet never 
making love in private. And it was only at 
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promiscuous balls and parties that he had 
introduced my duped sister, for in. U we 
could not expect to be received as guests at 
private parties. He had presented her to none 
of the ladies, and had taken special care to 
avoid Miss Singleton. These things Araminta 
told my mother and me now, unconsciously re- 
vealing the infatuation that had led her on, 
and even yet unable to understand the depth 
of his wicked plan. My blood boils when I 
think of him. Truman's father was wealthy, 
and, though a plebeian, had advantages that 
perhaps were not to be slighted by Miss Single- 
ton’s family, who were rather impoverished by 
some recent financial difficulties of the bank. 
At any rate, Truman calculated rightly in at- 
tempting to create the impression that he had 
left her, and Araminta’s superior charms com- 
pleted the success of his scheme. That man 
has prospered to this day. He lives in a grand 
house, his wife is a stately lady, and his grand- 
children sit on his lap. I sometimes wonder if 
he has ever repented; and when I think of the 
doom pronounced on those who do not repent, 
I am sure vengeance will overtake him at some 
time or other, and at some place or other. 

It was at this turn of affairs that Araminta’s 
evil genius, iu the shape of Bill Dakin, appeared 
on the scene. He was handsomely dressed, 
sported a gold watch, told us he had a good 
situation in a forwarding-house at Buffalo, and 
was doing well. He renewed his suit to Ara- 
minta, assuring her that she only could make 
a steady man of him, and that, if she should 
refuse him, he might fall again into dissipated 
habits, and that, in fine, his fate was in her 
hands. Araminta listened, and was won. Her 
recent despair and mortification made her the 
more ready to embrace a prospect of happiness 
and of removal from the neighborhood of Tru- 
man’s residence and the scene of his treachery. 
She believed that Bill Dakin had a good temper 
and the ability to support ‘her in comfort, and 
that his attachment to herself would insure his 
future steadiness. Alas for the woman that 
thinks she can herself, instead of God's grace, 
keep a man in the right path. Araminta mar- 
ried Bill Dakin, and went to Buffalo with him 
the next July. Thence she wrote us that they 
had taken board at a fine hotel, and were ‘‘ de 
lightfully settled ;’’ but after a few months we 
heard from her very seldom. The following 
spring she wrote us that they had hired a 
dwelling and were keeping house; and in June 
came tidings of the birth of ason, ‘‘I have 
named him for father,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ and hope 
he will grow up as good a man,"’ 








Deacon Ainsworth went to Buffalo that season 
on business, and came over to U-— to see us 
on his return. He gave asad account of Bill 
Dakin, confirming all our suspicions. “He's 
neglected his business so much,” said our old 
neighbor, ‘‘that they turned him away from 
the forwarding store. In the first place, they 
boarded at a dreadful expensive hotel, and Bill 
took to drinking very soon. He’s a hand ona 
lake boat now; and it’s a poor, shackly old 
tenement where they live. Araminty looks 
feeble, and the baby is a puny thing. You see 
I called on her, She didn’t complain, but I 
could see for myself. She sent her love to you 
all, and said she would try to come and visit 
yeu in the fall.” 

No sooner had the deacon gone, than I wrote 
to my poor sister, telling her to come home and 
stay with us. In her answer, she declined 
doing 80 at present, and, with womanlike at- 
tempts at concealment of her troubles, said: 
‘* William is at work, and earns something for 
us, and [ couldn’t leave him alone now; he 
would miss the baby very much.’’ But in two 
years after her marriage, Araminta did come 
back to us, the worn and faded image of her 
former self, and with a forlorn, half-clothed 
baby. Bill had died from the effects of adrunken 
fit and a deck fight. She had seen him buried 
with what scanty funds she could raise from 
the sale of a few household articles, and, with 
the help of some neighbors almost as poor as 
herself, had taken passage on a canal boat and 
come home. She made but slight revelations 
of the trials and miseries which she had suf- 
fered; it was not necessary; our own hearts 
and imaginations filled up the outline of her 
sad story. 

My parents now began to show the marks of 
age. My mother’s fingers moved less nimbly 
with her knitting-needles, and I was oftener 
called to share her household labor. My father 
worked less diligently, and the sorrows of his 
favorite Araminta affected his body and mind 
alike. But we lacked no comforts of living ; 
for I was an assistant teacher in the primary 
department of the Seminary, and Minerva’s 
aid to her utmost means was given us. We 
had not seen her since that rainy May night, 
more than three years before, when she left us 
to share Horave Sheldon’s fortunes. Of him 
we heard an excellent report. He was in busi- 
ness for himself, and had gained a reputation 
as an honorable, upright man; and, moreover, 
Minerva had written us that, distrusting his 
own strength, he had determined to seek higher 
help, and had assumed the obligations of a 
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Christian life. After Araminta’s return, in 
reply to my brief detail to Minerva of our un- 
happy sister’s misfortunes, she wrote us to this 
effect :— 

** Next spring, Horace is going into a larger 
house, and then we want you all to come and 
live with us. There is a room on purpose for 
father and mother. I wish my little girl to 
know her grandparents. Children grow up 
better for having old people about them. Be- 
linda can have a nice little school close by ; and 
Araminta must not be afraid of being in the 
way. She can help me with the family sewing, 
and Benny can share the nursery with little 
Hannah,’’ 

When I read Lim the letter, tears came into 
father’s eyes; but he shook his head, and 
said: ‘It is too much for Horace to do, and I 
should feel out of place in that city; besides, I 
don’t expect to stay anywhere in this world a 
great while.’’ 

His foreboding was true. He had a paralytio 
stroke, and died, very peacefully, the next 
March. Good Minerva braved the inconveni- 
ences of travel at that season, and came to us 
a week before he breathed his last. I cannot 
dwell on the sad scenes of that time. He 
wished to be buried beside his first-born ; so we 
sent over to Sadaquada for Deacon Ainsworth 
to advise and help us. He came with officious 
but well-meant kindness, and, after the fune- 
ral, told us the little house was empty where 
we used to live, and that we had many good 
friends in Sadaquada who would be glad to 
have us returnthere. The deacon was a widow- 
er then, having just lost his second wife, and, 
when he spoke, he looked askance at Araminta, 
faded and ill, but still beautiful. But Minerva 
arranged matters better. She paid the funeral 
expenses, negotiated for the sale of such house- 
hold furniture as we wished to part with, and 
made preparations to receive us at her new 
home in May. It was decided, however, as our 
mother seemed to wish it, that we should leave 
U——, and spend the intervening time at Sa- 
daquada; therefore we shook the dust from 
our feet, and left the city in a week after my 
father’s funeral, taking up once more our tem- 
porary abode in the little house where my 
sisters and I were born. 

It was Araminta's last journey before she 
crossed the dark river, She had wept but little 
when father died. ‘‘I shall follow him soon,” 
were her words. With a hectic flush on her 
cheek and a hollow cough, she took to her bed 
on our arrival at Sadaquada, and, when came 
the week fixed for our departure, she could 





not sit up. She had lost all interest in life; 
her mind was not strong enough to endure the 
shock of her early disappointment and subse- 
quent wretched marriage, and her child’s wel- 
fare gave her no anxiety. “I leave Benny in 
good hands,’’ said she. 

We laid Araminta beside my father when the 
apple-trees were white and pink with flowers, 
I remember that I made a wreath of the blos- 
soms from an old tree which grew near our 
kitchen window, and put it in the coffin, round 
her thin face, whence all the beauty but those 
soft, light curls that rested on her sunken, 
cheeks had departed. Minerva could not come 
to us then—she had a new-born infant; but 
she sent us money, and the neighbors were 
very kind. Deacon Ainsworth and Mr. Holmes 
in particular helped us in a great many ways. 
Their families assisted us in packing, and, 
when mother and myself, with little Benny, 
had left the old house, they kept us among 
them till the last of June before they would 
let us go. Indeed, Deacon Ainsworth gave me 
to understand that I might always have a home 
with him; but I did not take the hint. I was 
too young to be a ‘‘ma”’ for his three big boys, 
and the Deacon was a little too old for me, when 
he was turned of fifty, and myself not eighteen, 

It is nearly thirty years ago since we three 
took that journey. It was my first experience 
in travelling, if one might call such a trip travel- 
ling. We came on a canal-boat to Albany, 
thence on a steamboat to New York. My story 
is already so long that I will not weary you by 
an account of my impressions; nor, though 
everything was new to me, have I a vivid re- 
collection of it all. It seems dreamlike in my 
memory now; yet one thing remains there fresh 
and green—the hearty welcome we had from 
Horace and Minerva. Among her surviving 
children and her multiplying grandchildren my 
mother lived ten years. We buried her at 
Sadaquada, where I have since visited the 
graves of my family. 

As for me, Benny has always been my espe- 
cial care. He calls me ‘‘mother,” and is a 
credit to an old maid’s training. He is married 
now, lives in the next block, and has two little 
boys of his own, After my mother was gone, 
I missed her very much; I never had a nearer 
tie. But Horace, the once convicted counter- 
feiter, ‘‘ the prison-bird,’”’ has never been any-.« 
thing to me except goodness. His is not a 
Sunday religion; he acts it out during the 
week in good deeds; while my sister Minerva, 
by exercising kindness year after year, grows 
better and better, Their increasing wealth 
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does not take away from the majestic simplicity 
of her character. She teaches her children, of 
whom she has six, that an upright life is worth 
more than money. Horace, I must acknow- 
ledge, has one weak point ; but who can won- 
der? Weare sometimes visited by old acquaint- 
ances and friends from Sadaquada and the 
neighborhood, He is rather nervous lest they 
should betray the guilty secret of his youth. 
None ever have—to their honor I speak it. He 
says to Minerva: ‘A man is none the better 
for blazoning his former evil deeds, and making 
a merit of confession.’’ But, occasionally, in 
private, Horace, who is not a great talker, will 
speak of old times, and remark: ‘‘ Had you, 
Minerva, and your father’s family spurned me 
then, I do not know what shameful end would 
have been mine. Don’t talk, Belinda, of your 
obligations to me. To your honored father, 
poor mau though he was, and to your good 
sister here, who stuck to me so closely, I owe 
everything.’’ 

I am useful and happy here—useful, I flatter 
myself, in a thousand ways to them all. My 
hair is gray, though Minerva, so much older 
than I, shows no frost on hers yet; but my 
heart is young. I never was a sentimentalist, 
and never, in the darkest hour of poverty or 
grief, said to myself, ‘‘Is it always to be so, 
Belinda Perkins’ Are you doomed to struggle 
on alone, with no arm to protect you, and no 





love to be yours exclusively?’’ I never had 
time for such useless thoughts, and have, 
moreover, observed that women protect the 
men quite as much as the men protect the 
women. My father could not have lived with- 
out my mother; she survived him ten years. 
And just think, there was my sister Araminta, 
deceived by one of the men, and really mur- 
dered by another; and Horace, although he 
raised Minerva from poverty to her preseut 
independence, could not have gained a fortune 
without her help, and is as much, if not rather 
more, given to relying upon her advice and 
wisdom than she upon his, 

But see! the fire in the grate burns dimly; 
they will soon be home from the concert, and 
we are both sleepy. I shall never greet my 
fortieth birthday, for it is past, and I like 
my quivt position in the household—no cares, 
no fuss, loved and consulted by all; still, if 
that good-looking widower of fifty, who lives 
opposite, and who calls sometimes, and talks 
rather foolishly about his lonely state, and his 
girls getting married and leaving him, should 
take to discoursing sensibly and in a straight- 
forward way, really I cannot say but that I 
might be tempted, notwithstanding Deacon 
Ainsworth once told me, when he was looking 
for a fourth wife, that ‘‘ marryin’ is a plaguy 
resky business,’’ to do something very absurd. 
So, now, good-night. 
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CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Lerrers.—To answer letters promptly, ex- 
plicitly, and briefly is a duty incumbent on every 
person receiving one. I have knowr persons 
leave letters for weeks unanswered, with the 
consoling remark: ‘‘Ah! there's So-and-so’s 
letter; I must answer that in a day or two.”’ 
What should we think if we spoke to a man, 
and did not get a reply for a fortnight, and yet 
to delay answering a letter is as unbecoming. 
In addressing persons, be particular to assign 
them their proper rank, and make no difference 
in your mode of address, even if a quarrel takes 
place, unless the intimacy is formally broken 
off, when the ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ must relapse into the 
‘‘ Sir’ again, Impertinent and insolent letters 
are best not answered, Of all things, keep 
clear of a paper war; it is a conflict in which 
the gentleman is sure to be flogged out of yon. 

5* 





Long letters are indulged in very much by the 
uncultivated, but brevity in writing is the rule 
for a gentleman. Invitations by letter should 
proceed from the lady of the house, and replies 
should be addressed to her in return, I would 
tecommend adherence to this rule, even in little 
invitations to tea passing from one friend to 
another. They give wives their proper place 
and importance, and that is essential todecorum, 
comfort, and propriety. 

Movryine.—In calling on a friend who is in 
distress, put on a little mourning also, or at 
least go in no flashy attire. If your correspond- 
ent seals his letters with black, seal yours to 
him with black also. 

Mysreniousyess.—Never be dark or myste- 
rions. If propriety does not allow you to say 
a thing outright, do not allude to it at all. A 
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gentleman always attends to those old but ex- 

cellent mottoes: ‘Mind your own business,’’ 

and ‘' A still tongue makes a wise head.”’ 
Ponorvaiity is one of tho characteristics of 


politeness, He who does not keep his appoint- 
ments promptly is unfit for the society of gen- 
tlemen, and will soon find himself shut out 
from it. 

Punnine is of late years very much indulged 
in. It is not altogether objectionable, but is 
liable to become so; for punsters, like mad 
dogs, when once started, run on till they are 
exhausted, Punning, too, is the lowest species 
of wit, and unless puns are most happily 
pointed, and free from all personal allusion, 
they are silly and contemptible. If you pun, 
do not laugh at your own joke. 

Purse-pripe is to be seen everywhere, and is 
always an evidence of weakness and vulgarity. 
Make no exhibition of your means; and if 
misfortune befail any of your friends, be still 
more careful not to display before them your 
superior fortune. Many a heart has been ran- 
kled by conduct of this sort, which prevails 
largely amongst the members of families. 

QuarRRets are lowering to all the parties 
engaged in them, and usually terminate in the 
discomfiture of those who think they have the 
atrongest side. If you feel you are in the right, 
you are not justified in making the right ridi- 
culous. 

Rimicote.—To indulge in ridicule, whether 
the subject be present or absent, is to descend 
below the level of gentlemanly propriety. Your 
skill may excite laughter, but will not insure 
respect. 

Rae.icion.—A reverential regard for religious 
observances and religious opinions is a distin- 
guishing trait of a refined mind. Whatever 
your opinions on the subject, you are not to 
intrude them on others, perhaps to the shaking 
of their faith and happiness. Religious topics 
should be avoided in conversation, except where 
all are prepared to concur in a respectful treat- 
ment of the subject. 
subject should never be introduced. 

Surxivess is not often indulged in by grown 
people, but we have seen lamentable instances 
of men, otherwise possessed of considerable 
sense, who would sulk for several weeks toge- 
ther, and during that time refrain from speak- 
ing a word to the most familiar acquaintance, 
and this, too, for some imaginary offence, or, 
if not imaginary, so trifling as to be unworthy 
of notice, Such conduct is childish in the 
extreme; it marks the first step in the disso- 
lution of the mind, and, if much indulged, 


In mixed socteties, the’ 





must lead at last to hypochondriasis, or perhaps 
to a drivelling and dolorous insanity. The 
picture of a sulky man is beyond the region of 
the pitiful, it is laughable; and we do laugh, 
in the same way as we should at the antics of a 
melancholy monkey. 

Sarvutations should be suited to the parties 
saluted. It is a point much disputed upon 
whom the obligation of the first salute lies 
when persons of different age or condition meet. 
The best rule is for the younger to salute the 
senior, as was the custom with the Romans. In 
meeting a lady, there is no difficulty ; the lady 
salutes first, or no recognition takes place. I 
have often been amazed by being stopped in 
the street and held by the hand by a person 
of whom I had no recollection whatever, until 
he told me he had met me at such a place some 
months ago. In such a case, a bow is all that 
is allowed, and this is always to be returned, 
whether you remember the person or not ; but 
to halt, and insist on shaking hands, and en- 
tering upon some complimentary small-talk is 
quite an error unless the parties are on terms 
of actual acquaintance. And here I am re- 
minded of the prevalence, at the present day, 
of protracted street salutations. You are sud- 
denly mat by an acquaintance who bears down 
upon you as the Chesapeake bore down upon 
the Shannon. You are seized as in a vice, and 
your hand held for several minutes.. Then 
follow sundry questions about your health, 
when you saw Smith last, how Robinson's wife 
is, what news is there. All this takes up valu- 
able time, obstructs the causeway, and ends in 
annoyance. Why not shake hands heartily, but 
briefly, exchange the compliments of ‘‘ Good- 
day,” with mutual inquiries after wives and 
families, and then part, each to attend to his 
own affairs, and each regarding his own busi- 
ness as too important to be put to the risk of 
damage by a quarter of an hour spent in twad- 
dling on a curb-stone, while the passers by jolt 
and thrust against you, and the vehicles cover 
you with splashes. The flabby shake of the 
hand in which some elderly persona indulge, 
holding your digits in a slow oscillation till the 
palms are moist, is very horrible, and by no 
means suggestive of hearty friendship, but it 
must be borne patiently, sometimes out of re- 
spect to age. 

Salutations should always be hearty, but 
softened by politeness; and in shaking hands 
with a lady, do not grasp the whole palm, as 
you do with your bosom friend, but let the fin- 
gers only meet, and be immediately withdrawn. 

Sucurs are easily offered, and not so easily 
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made amends for. Be careful how you treat 
sensitive persons, that they may not think 
themselves slighted, for no wound goes so deep 
as wounded pride. 

SMALL-TALK.—Some persons think the small- 
talk of society very; worthless and degrading, 
but so far from this being the case, it is most 
useful. You cannot expect persons to utter 
profound wisdom every time they speak, and 
small-talk serves to render persons in some 
degree acquainted and sociable before more 
important topics arise. Besides, good subjects 
arise out of small-talk ; and conversation that 
begins in trifles frequently ends in matters of 
high profit. 

Secrecy is essential to the polite man or 
woman, who do not repeat all they see and 
hear or know of people; but affectation of se- 
orecy is a vulgarity, and never begets confidence. 

Spire anpd Revence are poor instruments, as 
unchristian as they are morally degrading. No 
refined mind indulges in revengeful feelings. 
We should be above resenting an injury, but 
avoid the society of those who needlessly give 
offence. ‘‘Avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath; for it is written, Ven- 
geance is mine; I wil! repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou 
shait heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’’ 

Sprrrrine is a filthy habit, and annoys one in 
almost every quarter, in-doors and out. Since 
vulgarity has had its way soextensively amongst 
us, every youth begins to smoke and spit be- 
fore he has well cut his teeth. Smoking is 
unquestionably so great a pleasure to those ac- 
oustomed to it, that it must not be condemned ; 
yet the spitting associated with it detracts very 
much from the enjoyment. No refined person 
will spit where ladies are present, or in any 
public promenade. The habit is disgusting in 
the extreme, and one would almost wish that 
it could be checked in public by means of law. 

Sunutwese is far from the amiability and gen- 
tleness which true refinement teaches us. There 
is a vast deal of surliness to be encountered from 
puffed-up tradespeople and small professionals, 
but it is never the mark of mental polish. 

Vaniry.—Most of us are too vain; and I fear 
the gentle sex must be charged with somewhat 
of an excess in this particular. We are not to 
sneer at the vanity of others and endeavor to 
mortify them therein, but first look to ourselves 
that we are not equally vain in our own par- 
ticular manner, A vain display is always an 





abject thing, and may be dispensed with pro- 
fitably. 

Vvuxrearitizs.— We often have inward prompt- 
ings of the vulgarity of our actions; there is a 
sort of instinctive propriety in all of us, and 
whenever we heed these monitions from within, 
we are pretty sure to be in the right. If you 
have a doubt at any time of the propriety of 
an action, let instinct guide you, and you are 
safe. I have observed that it is very common 
for persons to talk very loud when in conversa- 
tion with foreigners, as if increase of noise 
would compensate for difficulties of mutual 
understanding. In omnibus and railway tra- 
velling there is a good deal of bawling, treading 
on toes, thrusting of elbows into sides, crush- 
ing, crowding, and running to and fro. In the 
midst of all this confusion, the gentleman, 
punctual to time, walks with ease to his place, 
takes his seat without hurry or noise, and, in 
securing his own comfort, regards the comfort 
of others by a spirit of conciliating accommo- 
dation. Rudeness of any kind on such occasions 
causes annoyance to all who witness it. 

Avoid all beastings and exaggerations, back- 
biting, abuse, and evil speaking ; slang phrases 
and oaths in conversation ; depreciate no man’s 
qualities, and accept hospitalities of the hum- 
blest kind in a hearty and appreciative manner; 
avoid giving offence, and if you do offend, have 
the manliness to apologize ; infuse as much 
elegance as possible into your thoughts as well 
as your actions; and as you avoid vulgarities, 
you will increase the enjoyment of life, and 
grow in the respect of others. 

W uisrerine is often indulged in by the young; 
and my parting advice to all is never to whis- 
per, either in the presence or absence of others, 
What you cannot say plainly do not say at all; 
and by never indulging in the practice you will 
never give way to it unconsciously in the pre- 
sence of those who may think you are whisper- 
ing of them. 





~~ 
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Fonorveness.—Nothing is more moving to 
man than the spectacle of reconciliation ; our 
weaknesses are thus indemnified, and are not 
too costly, being the price we pay for the hour 
of forgiveness; and the archangel, who has 
never felt anger, has reason to envy the man 
who subdues it. When thou forgettest, the 
man who has pierced thy heart stands to thee 
in the relation of the sea worn that perforates 
the shell of the muscle, which straightway 
closes the wound with a pearl, 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘*Comtne ‘round to tea, Austin ?’’ 

** Does any one expect me ?’’ 

I don’t know who ‘any one’ is. Lucy told 
me to be sure to ask you, and father seconded 
the motion,’’ 

So the two young men walked off arm in 
arm, talking of the chances for valedictorian, 
soon to be decided, the prospects of ‘the United 
Brothers,'’ their favorite society, and the boat- 
ing-club some of the fellows wished to establish, 

Mr. Bradstreet welcomed them to the tea- 
table, and sat there listening to all their boyish 
jokes and opinions, saying kind things to Carrol 
of his good prospect for the first honor, and 
finally telling him that, when he was tired of 
Lucy’s piano and the chess-board, he should 
be glad to see him in his library. He was a 
generous, kind-hearted man, who had not for- 
gotten his own youth, and he lived it over 
again in the freshness of these young lives—in 
the bright blush that kindled upon Lucy’s face 
when Carrol was commended, in the Jonathan 
and David devotion of the two students, and 
all their little piques and ambitions, looking 
upon the honors of Commencement Day as if 
the interests of a nation were at stake, and 
the applause of the whole community awaiting 
the fortunate men, or the execrations of pos- 
terity reserved for the idler of his class. 

Out of his cotnting-house, Mr. Bradstreet’s 
chief pleasure was the happiness of his chil- 
dren. The stately home had lost its greatest 
charm when their mother, with whom and for 
whom it was planned, had been carried forth 
to her burial from it. Lucy was very like her, 
in face, in voice, in all her gentle, yet decided 
ways, in her quiet good sense, as well as her 
feminine grace. Lucy must never be crossed 
in anything. It cost the father much less to 
check and restrain Henry’s quick, headstrong 
impulses than to deny Lucy a flower she had 
set her heart on. The beautiful grounds were 
kept up to their original elegance to gratify her 
taste, rather than his pride; the greenhouse, 
with its wealth of tropical flowers, was at her 
command, And yet Lucy Bradstreet was un- 
_ selfish and unspoiled. There are some flowers 
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that open more perfectly in the broad sunshine 
than with the succeeding light and shade that 
belong to others. 

Had Mr. Bradstreet forgotten his usual wis- 
dom when he brought these two young lives 
in such close companionship? The dearest 
thing on earth, Lucy's happiness—had a weak 
indulgence brought it in jeopardy? It would 
seem #0, that evening above all others, when 
he had shut himself up in his library, not to 
walk with the wisdom of the past, or take the 
bright, hopeful volee of the present for com- 
panionship, but to go over, with pen and pencil, 
the day's operations, count up the thousands 
he would gain by the morning's fortunate in- 
vestment, and recongratulate himself on the 
cautious fnancieriug that had evaded a threat- 
ened loss, 

Hal Bradstreet had his own engagements, 
too—a pending rehearsal of the serenade his 
ladylove was to receive, in connection with the 
ladyloves of five other amateurs, whose ardor 
had undertaken to conquer the difficulties of 
an adagio in E minor, no trifling obstacle to 
these unscientific musicians. 


The soft May evening, the first true spring 
day of the season, had allowed open windows 
and unfurled the great buds of the horse-chest- 
nut-trees of the avenue, the month going out 
in a flush of loveliness and the calm of early 
summer. There were no lamps called for; it 
was moonlight again, and the opal rays of the 
sunset had mingled so softly with its silver 
that the white keys of the piano at which Lucy 
sat had not grown dusky, though dim shadows 
slept on the velvet carpet. There was a soft 
rustle of muslin drapery at the tall windows 
opening on the lawn in its first vernal freshness, 
a glimmer of carved gilding from cornice and 
ceiling, a gleam of the white limbed statue in 
the opposite niche, and again the subtle breath 
of rare flowers scattered profusely in every vase 
and goblet of delicate Sevres or curious Bohe- 
mian workmgnship throughout the room; above 
all, that low, delicious melody of voice and in- 
strument, snatches of halfremembered songs, 
and murmuring preludes, and wandering chords, 
as memory or fancy guided the slender hands, 
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No wonder that the brave purpose of the young 
man’s heart melted under these enchantments, 
and he forgot the repeated vows of self-restraint 
and self-denial he had imposed upon will and 
emotion. He was leaning near the instrument, 
and presently bent down his head upon his 
clasped hands, and gave himself up to dreams 
of delicious possibilities. 

How many veritable lives had gained as lofty 
prizes, as far beyond their reach! What was 
the use of talent, and resolve, and energy, if 
it conld not carve out fortune? And Lucy 
loved him; yes, he could not doubt that, and 
she would be true and wait for him, as many 
another true heart had done, and when he could 
make for her a home like this, she would come 
to him and be his own, and life should flow on 
all brightness. But even in the midat of heated 
vision, the slow aud solemn chords into which 
Lucy had glided seemed to bear the burden of 
an anthem he had heard when they buried 
poor Richmond, their classmate; ‘For man 
walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth him- 
self in vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather them, This is not your 
rest."’ But he drove the echo down, and went 
on with his dream again, How the opening 
door jarred upon his feverish pulses. The 
dream was over; it waa late, much later than 
he supposed, and Mr, Bradstreet had sent for 
him, 

‘Shall I say good-night, Lucy, or will you 
be here when I come out again ?’’ 

**T will wait.”’ 

The simple words seemed like a prophecy to 
his excited mood; but then a chill suddenly 
broke the charm. Mr. Bradstreet must have a 
special reason for wishing this interview. He 
had made such a point of it, perhaps he had 
seen all that was passing, and was displeased. 
But he was unchanged in manner towards him? 
Still, that would be Mr. Bradstreet’s way; he 
would not give unnecessary pain or be rudely 
uncourteous, however he was offended. So with 
the fear of sudden banishment, or reproof at 
least, darkening down upon the bright visions 
of the last hour, he followed the measured 
footsteps of the old servant. 

Coming from the dusky light of the drawing- 
room, the glare of the library lamps almost 
blinded him, He did not know it, but his eyes 
shone feverishly, and there was a bright spot 
upon either cheek that would have gone like 
an arrow to his mother’s heart, if she conld 
have seen him at this moment, it was so like 
the hectic she had watched in his father’s face 
for years. 








Mr. Bradstreet, composed and self-complacent, 
filled up the compass of his great library chair, 
and motioned him to another on the opposite 


side of the obiong table. Careleasly twirling 
a carved paper-folder, the souvenir of foreign 
travel, he did not look like the stern or offended 
father Carrol had prepared himself to meet. 
Perhaps he thought it best to hold up the 
whole affair in a trifling, playful light, and not 
dignify it with a grave seriousness; but it was 
no child's play, no fancy of the moment, to be 
cast aside at the bidding of any one, and Car- 
rol's spirit rose with the thought, and the re- 
membrance that Mr, Bradstreet had ever tacitly 
sanctioned their friendship. 

“Your father has been dead some years, I 
belleve?”’ This was the merchant's cautions 
opening, for business, like chess, teaches a 
preliminary lightness to a grave combination, 

‘* Nearly nine years, pir,’’ sald Carrol, greatly 
wondering, while indignant pride went down, 
down with the kindliness of the words and 
manner, 

‘* Have you any near relations that you look 
to to give you a start in life ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, not one. My mother fs all in all 
to me; I owe her my education—but you know 
that, sir.”’ 

‘*T think I have heard Henry speak of it; 
but she cannot do any more for you. A woman 
knows nothing of the business world ; her in- 
fluence is confined to the flreside.’’ And Mr, 
Bradstreet looked towards the illustrated copy 
of Longfellow, with a vagne remembrance of 
something the poet had said of 

“Sitting by the fireside of the heart 
Feeding its fames ;" 
only, of course, he thought he had said it bet- 
ter, for what does a poet know of terseness and 
brevity, which is the soul of business. 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* So you have no plans for the fature f’’ 

He could not give assent, though it wa 
evidently expected. The glow of passion had 
dimmed the outlines of his purpose, obliterated 
them for the moment, but the question brought 
them forth again with a startling boldness, as 
some faded inscriptions start to life suddenly, 
with their ancient clearness, when brought in 
contact with a chemical test. He had gone 
through a strong conflict since that winter's 
night; conflicts, repeated daily, of soul and 
spirit, with earthly cravings and natural human 
weakness. Sometimes this battle with self had 
shaken him so that he could scarcely fix his 
mind on the duties of the hour, and had left 
its traces in his face, dark shadows and a 
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sharpened outline, that were accounted for to 
others by the knowledge of his incessant stu- 
diousness. But the voice of conscience and of 
God had called him out of the stillness of his 
own roul, aud from the words of Holy Writ, to 
leave all and follow the footsteps of Christ in 
ministering to the souls of fellow mortals who 
were crowding out of life into eternity, with no 
great sense of its awful meaning, such as had 
been laid on him. He could not say his fu- 
ture was all undefined, 

‘* No definite plans, I mean,'’ said Mr. Brad- 
street, waiting politely for the response. 

‘* No, air.’’ He could at least say nothing 
definite. 

‘*] am glad to hear it, my boy; for I think I 
can make a proposition which will suit us both, 
I have watched you for some time, Austin,” 
(ile knew that very well.) ‘‘ And | have seen 
nothing to shake my original opinion that you 
have great basiness capabilities. A little late 
to begin with the routine of a counting-house ; 
your real merchant should begin at the lowest 
round of the ladder, and then he always knows 
But you 
have industry and good sense to bring you up; 
and method, which is almost everything; and 


where to plant his foot, so to speak. 


energy, which will become enterprise in the 
proper feld. I wish Hal had half the ground- 
work,"’ 

‘*No better heart, sir. He will grow out of 
his boyishness, He only needs a good influence, 
He 's easily led just now,'’ 

** That 'a the worst of it-—the worst of it, It 
doesn't help a man, when he's gone to the 
devil, to say he was easily led there, though it 
answers for an excuse while he's going. But 
you kept him straight the last two years, and 
that, and some other things, have put it into 
my head to offer to take you into my counting- 
house, and some day, perhaps, into the busi- 
ness,’’ 

The light, and the drab and gilt volumes 
behind Mr, Bradstreet, the square, resolute 
looking head of the merchant, and his kindly 
face, now beaming with interior and exterior 
satisfaction, grew confused and misty for a 
moment. Here was his dream almost realized, 
an opening that many a rich man would have 
coveted for his son, such as is offered but once 
in a lifetime. Was not his mother’s favorite 
scheme, of a watchful Providence over the 
fatherless, realized? How she would rejoice at 
the unlooked for prosperity | 

Would she? There rose up the questioning 
volee of inward monition, Had she not other 
hopes for hin, unspoken but recognized uncon- 





sciansly? Mr, Bradstreet had done a noble and 
generous deed; he had a right to expect thanks 
and happiness as its result, He only saw the 
young man's face bent down, hidden from him, 
and beard a low groan, as if of bodily anguish. 

‘* Austin, am I mistaken in you? Is there 
any reason for this hesitancy ?'’ And the tone 
had a shade of coldness, though he did not 
mean it should have, 

**You are very good, sir; so good that I do 
not know how to answer you.” 

‘*Oh, is that all? Well, thanks are the last 
thing L want. Only keep Hal straight, and one 
of these days’’—for why should he stint his 
good intentions ? the boy’s family was excellent 
for all their poverty—‘‘make my little Lucy 
happy.’’ The kind man’s voice was almost 
tremulous as he said this. The face of Lucy's 
mother, with its sweet, approving smile, seemed 
to look out from her own shadowy nook closy 
beside him. 

‘'Luoy |’ And the bowed face was lifted up 
with a sudden, eager, alznost incredulous look, 

‘You love her, don’t you? And I dare say 
she's told you she loves you, before this,'’ 

‘No, air, never! How could she, when my 
lips were sealed?" 

“I belleved in your honor; but there are 
other tell-tales than words, If I had not nursed 
up this plan, I should have sent you out of the 
house long ago. But I can’t bear to deny Lucy 
anything. It cuts me, even to see a downcast 
look on her face, Bless her heart |” 

If he had been untrue at that moment, the 
future would never have atoned for it, Little 
we know, when the hour of temptation comes 
upon us, who is feeling our peril, and praying 
that our faith failnot. The vibrating tender- 
ness of a mother's love had caught the first 
thrill of dissonance, a hidden, nameless warning 
moved her that night, 

‘I must not deceive you, sir, even for Lucy.’ 
Oh, must he give her up! Position, wealth, 
love! turn away from all! But he went on 
quickly, lest his courage should fail him: ‘It 
has seemed right to me that | should choose 
my father’s profession.’’ 

‘(He was a clergyman, I think. Very honor- 
able, very excellent men among the clergy; 
but hunted to death by poverty, half of them, 
and their wives, too. People are beginning to 
open their eyes, it's trne, but that won't do for 
you—for Lucy, at all events, brought up as 
she’s been. She'll tell you so, Go ask her 
about it.’’ For Mr, Bradstreet thought it was 
a boyish fancy, very natural, and very proper 
when nothing else offered; and the best way 
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to put it out of his mind was to send him to 
Lucy. 

‘* But, Mr, Bradstreet—’’ 

‘There, there, we won't talk any more at 
present. I don’t ask you for yes or no to-night; 
it's a poor bargain that hasn't been slept upon. 
Go see what Lucy says to it.’’ And he waved 
the young man out of the room, 

Very slowly—though he needed no guide to 
Lucy's presence—Carrol came back to the quiet 
room where she was waiting with an impatient 
eagerness. She, too, had her own doubts and 
fears as to this interview. But it had made her 
look into her own heart, and the dread of sepa- 
ration had but shown her how entirely it was 
given up to what had once been a girlish fancy. 
He did not see her, for a moment, but stood 
still, as the door closed behind him, shading 
his eyes with his hand, If she was gone, 
would it not be ominous? How childish! 
But she was there still, and came quickly to- 
wards him, laying her hand upon his arm, 
‘' What is it, Carrol? Is there any trouble?" 

‘* Luoy, your father says | may tell you that 
I love you."’ And he drew her close, close to 
him, the upturned face looking still into his, 
‘Oh, can I give you up? Does God require 
it? Dol not mistake duty? Tell me that 1 
do!" 

It waa not strange that, with his father's ex- 
ample and hia mother’s influence, with a life- 
training in the school of self-denial, Carrol 
Austin should decide against hia own happl- 
neas for the bare command of conscience; but 
it was a marvel that brought the indulged and 
petted girl to say, when he had told her all, 
**] should be miserable if I thought I had made 
you false to yourself, to what you think iaright, 
We should never be happy, but it is so hard! 
You know I love you, Carrol, you know I do, 
but I eannot help you decide, I do not want 
to influence you by a feather'’a weight.’’ 

They parted, sadly enough for young lovers, 
in the firat hour of mutual confidence, and whose 
future lay with themselves! Who could decide 
for them f 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘ Have you been to the post-office, Ben f’’ 

It was a quarter to nine. Already little feet 
were beginning to patter upon the door-atep, 
and in a few moments more Mrs, Austin must 
take her post in the school-room, She had 
been looking for Ben's ourly head the last ten 
minutes, with that eagerness with which we 
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watch for the messenger of good or evil tidings, 
when the balance is still undecided. It was 
two days since Carrol's weekly letter had been 
due, the letter in answer to the one it had cost 
her so much to write; and he might be ill, he 
was. so anxious not to disappoint her in his 
scholarship. He might be overworked, and 
unable to write, 

‘There! I forgot! But here 's the things 
my new shoes, and the rice and the fresh eggs. 
I'll be off again like a lamplighter.”’ 

‘*My dear child’’—and an unwonted feeling 
of impatience stirred Mra, Austin’s tone—‘'I 
wish you were not so heedless! Do keep your 
thoughts about you!"’ 

But Ben was off, and his mother, with a part- 
ing household charge to Ellen, who came into 
the school-room an hour later, turned to her 
daily task. It was more wearisome than usnal, 
partly because of a hard lesson in syntax that 
her older girls would not try to comprehend, 
and then her eyes would wander towards the 
window, looking down the street towards the 
post-office. Ben was so long! But he came 
just as the composition class presented their 
ambitious essays on ‘Time’ and “ History,” 
"The Elementa’’ and ‘Why do we Study?" 
She could only glance at the envelopes of her 
letters, and assure herself thatone was addressed 
in the finished, careful hand of her son, and see 
that the other was from a stranger by its un- 
known post-mark and the businesslike flou- 
rishes that followed her name, It was very 
hard to control her thought, and enter into the 
construction of sentences that announced, with 
& great degree of cireumlocution, the important 
facta that ‘‘we atudy to improve ourselves,"’ 
and that ‘history is the record of past eventa,"’ 
or to clip tha, redundant drapery in which the 
young lady who expatiated on ‘‘ Sunset'’ had 
clothed the ‘' gorgeous clouds of crimson and 
gold that cradle the declining luminary.” 
Thence to the infant class, with their demurely 
folded hands, but wandering eyes and absent 
thoughts, who could distinguish no difference 
betwéen A and O, with their pertinacious, irri- 
tating mistakes and blundering guesses, Even 
when school was dismissed, there were two girls 
to be detained for misconduct and expostulated 
with, and the copy-books of a class to be pre- 
pared for the afternoon. With Ben clamorous 
for dinner, and Clara exhibiting a great, gaping 
tear in her second-best dress, that no one but 
her mother could darn so as to preserve its re- 
spectability, school-time and sun-bonnets ar- 
rived again, with oven the seals unbroken |! 

So it happened that she was quite alone, 
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with the last footfall of the last scholar sound- 
ing under her window, before she opened the 
letter; and then she laid her head down upon 
the desk a moment, with an inward ory for 
strength, before she trusted herself to read it. 

There were two dates, the first several days 
old. 

** Mother, I have a long story to tell you; I 
searcely know where to commence, I have 
had a long talk with Mr. Bradstreet more than 
once; but at first I was at his house, at tea, 
and he sent for me to come into his library. I 
thought of a hundred things as | went along— 
that he was going to forbid me the house, aud 
tell me that I must not think of Lucy. My 
mind was all in a whirl, for 1 had been think- 
ing of her more than ever lately, thinking that 
she might be my wife some day—yes, mother, 
I did—and how you would love her, and she 
would love you, for she has no mother, you 
know, and she likes nothing so well as to have 
me talk about you and my sisters; she never 
had a sister, Mr. Bradstreet sent for me into 
the library, but it was not for any unkind or 
harsh purpose. I have always told you that 
he was not proud or overbearing, and he 
proved it by making me an offer to take me 
into his counting-house. It seemed Providen- 
tial, mother.”’ 

**O Carrol!'? And the dream of years seemed 
swept away, as Mra. Austin turned the leaf. It 
is so hard to find that our best desires and pur- 
poses, seemingly in accordance to God's will, 
have been set aside by Him for plans of His 
own ordaining. 

“It seemed Providential, mother.’’ She 
glanced back at the words again. If it was 
His providence, though it broke her last ‘idol 
to her fade,” she’'would not reject it. ‘‘I thought 
perhaps the blessing upon the fatherless, that 
you have always said so much of to me, had 
moved Mr. Bradstreet’s heart to place me in a 
way to help my brothers and sisters, and, first 
of all, to relieve you for your hard and busy 
life. And then Lucy! I have not told you 
all. He said he knew [ loved Lucy and would 
make her happy, and some day he would give 
her to me, too. I don’t know why, but that 
made me feel that it was a temptation. It 
came into my mind like a flash, how Satan 
carried the Saviour to a high mountain, and 
showed Him ‘all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,’ and promised to give 
Him everything, if He would worship him. 
Everything seemed placed within my grasp. 
It was too much of a temptation; it betrayed 
itself; I could not fight away the feeling. 





‘‘T had been thinking all winter, ever since 
Christmas, that I ought to devote my life en- 
tirely to God's service, It was no sudden 
fancy. I have often thought of it before, even 
when I was no older than Ben; but this year, 
knowing that it was the last one here, the 
thought came back and back to me so often 
that | wonder I have not written to you about 
it before. The only thing was, I could not 
bring my mind to decide, and I did not want 
to trouble you with my doubts. I had almost 
made up my mind to write to you after my 
birthday, for I did vow, in the stillness of my 
heart, that day, if God would make me His 
servant, I would ‘fight manfully under his 
banner,’ but something held me back for seal- 
ing it, even by telling you; yet I know now 
that it was no less binding. Do you not see 
how the temptation put on the face of duty, as 
well as inclination? I thought of you first, of 
the toiling hands and head that had never rested 
for my sake, of the home you were born to and 
I could make for you again, of Ben's education, 
and all I could do for my sisters, and Lucy at 
last, when I had earned the right to make her 
happy. Oh, mother, you do not know, even 
you, with all your love for me, cannot tell what 
a struggle it was, knowing Lucy loved me, too; 
and, though she would not say a word, I knew 
what she hoped | would choose. 

‘I did not go near the house again. I have 
only seen her once since, I shut myself up in 
my room. I did as people used to do in old 
times, when they tried to discern God's will 
and empty themselves of selfish hindrances to 
it. I fasted, and prayed, and thought, and read 
my Bible, and, mother, I am not ashamed to tell 
you that I wept. Sometimes I walked the room 
pressing my hands against my head, for it 
seemed as though my brain would burst. The 
sacrifice seemed too great! I could not give 
up Lucy. Then your letter came. Oh what a 
comfort! ‘ At evening time, there was light!’ 
It came like a message of peace, like the leaves 
of healing to Christian after he fought with 
Apollyon, in the Valley of Humility! I cannot 
tell you what it was to me, or what it was not. 
It seemed easy then, no not easy, but less im- 
possible, to give up the thought of Lucy’s love, 
and the worldly part of the temptation all 
vanished. 

‘*]T went to Mr. Bradstreet, and told him'that 
I could not accept his kindness. I knew he 
would not understand it, and he did not. He 
felt hurt, more about Lucy than because I 
was ungrateful; he seemed to think I could 
not love her as much as I said I did, or I would 
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not throw her away for a ‘ fanatical idea,’ He 
was right about my not coming there any more, 
though it has been just like home this winter, 
Ile said, and I know it is so, that, even if he 
should give his consent for Lucy to marry a 
poor minister, he could not afford to take 
enough out of his business and settle on her to 
make her as comfortable as she ought to be, 
and I should be only selfish in asking her to 
wait. But he let me see her again, and that 
was a great comfort; for, though I told her I 
hoped she would be very happy, and marry, 
and forget me, it will be something to think of 
as long as I live, that she did love me and un- 
derstand why I gave her up, and did not try to 
change me. Only once she laid her head on 
my shoulder and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking, and said, ‘OL, Carroi, is death any 
harder than giving you up!’ It did not seem 
to me that it could be harder to either of us 
than to say good-by forever. But the struggle 
is all over now; and, in a little while, I shall 
not be here to keep it in remembrance, and the 
pain will die away. I can do all the more good 
if I never marry, perhaps, and I can make you 
happy. My choice will make you happy, I 
know. 

‘*T almost forgot to tell you that I have the 
Valedictory! Only think of it! When, six 
months ago, I should have telegraphed it to 
you, I believe. If you could on/y be here on 
Commencement Day. I cannot give it up, yet. 
It will be nothing to me; I have no one here 
to care—that 1 ought to feel would care, I 
mean,”’ 

Long, long after she had finished this letter, 
Mrs. Austin remembered the other which had 
come that morning. She had her wish, but 
what an ordeal her child had passed to reach 
the goal she had pointed out to him! It passed 
through her mind again and again, all he had 
suffered and struggled against, and his noble 
self-conquest, before she came back to what he 
had said of Commencement Day. She had 
always secretly hoped to be there and share in 
his triumph. The wish had been the one dar- 
ling self-indulgence of her life for the past two 
years; but she had failed to lay aside the 
means to accomplish it. Her habit of prudent 
foresight had, by God’s blessing, helped her to 
meet every want for herself and her children. 
There was even a little sum accumulating in 
the hands of a kind friend, against unforeseen 
need, but she did not dare to draw upon it, any 
more than if it had belonged toa stranger. Yet 
it seemed hard to give up the journey, especially 
hard when her boy seemed so to need her com- 
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fort and sympathy. She said to herself, with 
an almost rebellious sigh, it was only one with 
her life, always to be chastened and restrained, 
even in what seemed most lawful, 

But the other letter! Now that Carrol’s was 
at last refolded, she touched it as she looked for 
the enveloed. It was short, and the signature 
unknown to her. There was an inclosure, 
which she did not unfold :— 


‘Dear Mapam: The year before your hus- 
band’s death, he lent me $20 to come to the 
place where I am now residing. He looked 
upon it as a gift, I know, for there was then 
little hope that I should ever repay it. I have 
always intended to, and do so now, inclosing 
you a check for twenty-five dollars, the original 
sum, with interest.’’ 


So it is in life, that our hopes are never so 
near fulfilment as when we think them quite 


lost. 
(Conclusion next month.) 


a a ee 


Tuk Purtosopny or Domestic EMBELLISHMENT. 
—No domestic residence can be well-appointed 
which exhibits in any of its habitually occupied 
apartments a marked unsuitability to any of 
the multiplied wants and ciicumstances neces- 
sarily connected with a dwelling-house. Now 
a dwelling-house is the abode where serious 
business is transacted, where loving ties and 
relations are knit and cherished, where thought- 
ful studies are pursued, and where healthful 
sports recreate. There bright and earnest hopes 
bud forth, and are cherished in deep and sacred 
vividness. And there will bitter anguish school, 
with her long and sharp but salutary discipline, 
the untamed heart. Through its doors the 
bridal party will enter full of hope; from the 
same portals will the funeral train depart. 
Here rosy childhood, with its blue eyes and 
silken locks, will sport in mirthful glee; and 
here, too, bowing age will sink to sleep in its 
parent dust, and soar to its native heaven. It 
follows, then, that the scenery of a dwelling- 
house, contemplating so great a variety of des- 
tinations, should be so constituted as to avoid 
the disturbance of any rough jar of feeling, 
under any of these opposed and conflicting 
circumstances, and thus be adapted to afford in 
all a silent but not unfelt sympathy. 

—Ipieness is the mother of mischief; the 
moment a horse has done eating his oats, he 
turns to and gnaws down his manger. Substi- 
tute labor for oats, and virtue for manger, and 
what is true of horses is equally true of men. 








WONDERFUL 


MUMMY CASES, 

Ovr engraving represents a set of Egyptian 
mummy cases, several of which were used for 
the interment of one body, the smaller being 


inclosed within the larger. 





On the death of a king in Egypt, ‘three 
score and ten days’? was the period that inter- 
vened from his departure to the termination of 
the embalming operations, the earlier and more 
important of which, exclusive of the soaking 
in natron, oceupled forty days. The coffin, or 
woolen ease, in which the embalmed body of 
Joseph was preserved, till, at the exodus, it 
was carried from Egypt, was, doubtless, of such 
a form and appearance as those with which we 
An account of 


some specinnens of these, and of the internal 


are familiar at our museume, 
shella which were considered requisite for put 
sone of rank, will be read with interest, 
Hefore the letter hind of Thtithitniies were put 


iite their wooden Gases, they were placed ina 


¢hell in the followit@ manner Nine thiok 
lavera of hhetipen or linen eloth wera well 
cummed together, 86 As to make A atrong, 


flexible kind of board, something like a pieve 
This the 
shape of the swathed mummy, which was in 


of papler-maché, waa formed inte 
serted in it by means of a longitudinal Aperture 
on the under side, reaching from the feet to 
the head, 


were then drawn together by a coarse kind of 


The two sides of this long aperture 


atitching done with a large needle and thin 
hempen cord, The inside of this hempen case 
was covered with a thin coating of plaster, and 
the outside was also covered with a similar sort 
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THINGS, 


of plaster, on which were painted rude figures 
of beetles, ibides, ete., apparently with ochrous 
earths tempered with water; they could be 
easily rubbed off with the finger, except where 
thay were fixed by an outer coating of gum, 
On the upper part of this case a human face 
was represented, and, for the purpose of giving 
additional strength and firmness to that part of 
the hempen covering, a considerable quantity 
of earth and plaster was stuck on the Inside, 
xo that it would be more easy to mould the 
material on the outside, while still flexible, 
into a resemblance of the human form, The 
face was covered with a strong varnish, to keep 
the color fixed, The outer case was generally 
made of the Egyptian fig-sycamore wood, and 
the parts of it were fastened together with 
pegs. This wood was used by the 
iwyptians for a variety of purposes, as we find 
utensils made of it. 


wooden 


even common domestic 
The pegs of the sycamore cases were not always 
of the sycamore wood, which, when cut thin, 
would hardly be so suitable as some more 
closely grained wood, The pegs, therefore, of 
the inner cases were of a different wood, gene- 
rally cedar, Bodies embalmed in the highest 
style of fashion had, in addition to the inner 
coffin which we have described, an outer wooden 
box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human 
face, male or female, painted on it. Some of 
these cases were plain, and others highly orna- 
mented with figures of sacred animals, or with 
paintings representing mythologival subjects, 
The wooden ease which contained the body 
wae sometiines cut out of one piece of wood, 
and the inside was made sinooth and fit for the 
reception of the painted figures by laying on it 
A thin coat of fine plaster, This plaster Waa 


Also tised aa A lining for the wooden Gases 
Which were not made of a single pieos, There 
waa often a second wooden ease, still more 


highly ornamented and covered with paintings, 
secured by a strong Varnish, These paintings 
were intended to embody the ideas of the 
Kuyptians as to the state of death, the judg 
ment or trial which preceded the admission 
into the regiona below, and other matters eon- 
nevted with the ritual of the dead and the pro- 
cess of embalming, 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases 
was made to represent a human figure, and the 
sex was clearly denoted by the character of the 
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headdress and the presence or absence of the 
beard, Both the headdress and the ornaments 
about the neck, as far as the bosom, were ex- 
actly of the same character as those which we 
see on the sculptures and the paintings. The 
brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends 
put the swathed mummy “into a wooden figure 





made to resemble the human form,’’ is amply 
borne out. 
ROYPTIAN TOILKT-DOXRS, 


The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of 
having thelr apartments set off with a profusion 





of knick-knacks, and, among other articles of 
that sort, they usually had several different 
kinds of toilet-boxes on their dressing-tables. 
The above engraving represents a group of 
them. They have been found in considerable 
numbers among the ruins of the palaces, and 
they form interesting objects among the Egyp- 
tian collections in many of our museums, They 
were made of wood or of ivory, often inlaid, and 
always elaborately carved, Sometimes they par- 
took of the nature of spoons, the containing part 
being shallow, at the end of along solid handle. 
The handle was carved into the most fanciful 
forms—a grotesque human figure, a woman, a 
fox, or a fish—and the spoon part was generally 
covered with a lid, which turned ona pivot. In 
one of those in the engraving, the spoon takes 
the form of a fish, the cover being carved to 
resemble ite scales, While atiother, also in the 
form of a fleli, has two cavities, the one covered, 
the other permanently open, Bometimes the 
hody of a goose formed the box, either trissed 
for the table or in the posture of life; and 
other forms were devised from the faney of the 
artiat, Rome of these shallow bowes are Buy) 
posed to have been used for holding small 
quantities of ointments and cosmetics upon 
the toilet-table, 


= s+vCeCece = 


NOTHING FINISHED, 


I owor had the curiosity to look into a little 
girl's work-box, And what do you suppose | 





found? Well, in the first place, I found a ‘bead 
purse,”’ about half done; there was, however, 
no prospect of its ever being finished, for the 
needles were out, and the silk upon the spools 
all tangled and drawn into a complete wisp. 
Laying this aside, I took up a nice piece of 
perforated paper, upon which was wrought one 
lid of a Bible, and beneath it the words, ‘I 
love,’’ but what she loved was left for me to 
conjecture. Beneath the Bible lid, I found a 
sock, evidently commenced for some baby-foot ; 
but it had come to a stand just about the little 
heel, and there it seemed doomed to remain, 
Near to the sock was a needle-book, one cover 
of which was neatly made, and upon the other, 
partly finished, was marked, ‘To my dear,’’ 
I need not, however, tell you all that I found 
there; but this much I can say, that during 
my travels through that work-box, I found not 
4 sitigle article complete; and, mute as they 
were, those half finished, forsaken things told 
ine AaAd story About that little girl, They told 
Hie that, With a heart full of generous affection, 
with a head full of useful and pretty projects, 
allof which she had both the means and skill to 
earry inte effeet, she waa still a iseless child 
alwaysdoing, but never accomplishing her work, 
It was not a want of industry, but a want of per: 
severance, Remember, my dear little friends, 
that it mattera but little what great thing we 
undertake; our glory is not in that, but in 
what we accomplish, Nobody in the world 
caves for what we mean to do; but everybody 
will open their eyes by and by to see what men 
aud women and little children have done, 
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WIDOW. 


BY LILLY LAR, 


Enirn Greveon was a widow! Very sad is 
the sound of that word; it tella ua of blighted 
affections, triala, and sorrows, that none but 
they who have quaffed the bitter drega of sepa- 
A widow! The death- 


knell of hope and love comes booming heavily 


ration can appreciate, 


across the heart, and the tear-drop trembles 
upon the eyelid, as we glance at the pale face 
and sable robes of her who is left to tread life's 
pathway alone, for it is a rough and thorny one 
for her who has no strong, loving arm to sup- 
port, no cheerful voiee to encourage, no warm, 
throbbing breast upon which to press the aching 
head, 

Edith Greyson was a widow indeed, and, as she 
pressed her amall white fingers upon her brow, 
and stood thoughtfully by the side of the little 
crib where nestled a rosy boy of three summers, 
the tear-drops fell thick and fast upon the face 
of the little sleeper, and told of sorrow, for 
Edith had loved with all the fervent affection 
of a trusting heart him who, two years before, 
had pressed his last kiss of love upon her 
cheek, and gone forth to struggle manfully in 
his toilsome vocation, and returned borne upon 
a couch, a corpse! He had overtasked his 
strength, and fell a victim to his ambition. 

Poor Edith! The shadows which fell upon 
her cottage home were dark; the only ray of 
sunshine was her baby boy, and, as she clasped 
him to her throbbing heart, she prayed for life, 
that she might live for him alone. He was very 
beautiful, and, as weeks and months passed 
away, the poignancy of grief subsided, and the 
tendrils of affection which death had so rudely 
wrenched asunder twined more closely around 
her child. He was her all. 

Mrs. Greyson had been reared in the lap of 
ease, and when she gave herself, a young, gay 
bride, to William Greyson, it was in direct 
opposition to the will of her uncle, who had 
adopted her, when an orphan, as his own child, 
and she had been an alien to his house ever 
afterwards ; but now that the cause of his re- 
sentment was gone, he welcomed again his niece 
and her baby to his hearthstone, and the little 
Willie soon became his pet, and the eye of his 
mother brightened as she saw, day by day, how 
strongly the old man’s affections were centring 
around her fatherless boy. She loved her uncle, 
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but she knew that, in order to be happy, his 
will must be her law. It was two years since 
Edith had returned to her childhood'’s home, 
and the memory of her husband was as bright 
and her love as fervent as when she had parted 
the raven curle from his ley brow, when the 
death chills had gathered and stilled the glad 
volce forever, 

The shades of night had gathered round the 
luxurious home where she had returned, The 
folds of the heavy damask curtains hung heavily 
over the spacious windows, and the burning 
coals cast a pleasant light around the richly 
furnished apartment. Her boy lay upon the 
sofa by her side, while her fingers were thread- 
ing the gloasy curls which half concealed the 
little fave that rested upon her knee. Memory 
was busy with the past, and, as she gazed upon 
the little one, she tried to trace some resem- 
blance to him whose name he bore, her loved 
and lost. Her uncle opened the door. So busily 
had she been engaged in her retrospection that 
she heeded not his appreach. Seating himself 
by the glowing fire, in his luxurious chair, he 
turned to his niece with a smile. 

‘‘Dreaming again, Edith? That is a bad 
habit for one so young as you are; it makes 
you melancholy. The future is bright before 
you,’’ 

A heavy sigh was the only response, for 
Editn’s future was darkened. 

‘*Robert Ellerton has returned from Italy. 
He has not only made a name, but a fortune, 
since he left us, and he brings back the same 
warm, free heart that he carried away with 
him. He is a fine young gentleman.”’ 

‘*His mother and sisters will rejoice at his 
return. Poor Mrs. Ellerton has pined for him 
sadly; I fear she will not enjoy his society 
long.’’ 

‘* Yes, I hear she is failing fast; but I am 
glad Robert has come back. By the way, 
Edith, I have brought you home a present, 
and one for Willie, too. Why, the little rogue 
is asleep!’’ And, taking the little sleeper in 
his arms, he playfully tossed a package into 
his mother’s lap, who mechanically untied the 
twine which fastened the paper folds. A beau- 
tiful light silk unrolled from the paper, and fell 
upon the sofa. 








THE 


You know I do 





‘This is not for me, uncle! 
not wear colors.” 

“‘T know you have not, Edith, but your sables 
are rusty, and it is time they were laid aside; 
two years is long enough to suit the most fas- 
tidious taste or conscience either. No tears, 
Edith; the time must come, and as well now 
as ever, You must have it made up to sult my 
taste; and here is this for my pet.’"’ And he 
shook open a bright crimson velvet, and tossed 
it over the chubby form. “T have indulged 
you a long time; I want to forget the past, and 
have you yourself once more,"’ 

“That cannot be, dear uncle,’’ said she, 
glancing at her child, 

‘No, Edith, that is a token, to be sure, that 
we none of us can forget, or wish to, either; 
but I inalat upon it that you lay aside that 
I will you 
other dress gooda, and you must have Rachel 


everlasting black, choose some 
Simmonds come immediately and fit them for 
you,” 

Edith knew that remonstrance would be use- 
less, and it was with a heavy heart and tearful 
free that she bore the little boy to her chamber 
that night. It was a hard struggle for her loving 
heart to lay aside the outward signs of her 
sorrow, for the young, gentle widow was a sin- 
cere mourner, 


There was a bright fire burning in the cozy 
parlor of Mrs. Ellerton, the thin white curtains 
were drawn across the windows, and the sofa 
was wheeled up before the stove; the arm-chair 
that occupied the corner was comfortable. Two 
young ladies were employed with their needles, 
while a young gentleman with a really foreign 
air was lounging upon the sofa opposite to where 
his mother was bolstered up with snowy pillows 
in the easy-chair, which had been arranged 
by the hands of love. The astral lamp shed a 
mellow light over the happy group. Mrs. Eller- 
ton had for months been an invalid, and it was 
at her earnest request that her only son had 
been summoned home from Europe, that she 
might look upon his face once again upon earth. 
Years before, her husband had died, leaving 
but a small income for the support of his little 
family ; but, by the strictest economy, she had 
educated her children, and still retained and 
resided in the home of her youth. It was a 
great affliction to her when her son left his 
home, and for a long time she would not give 
her consent ; and not till Robert had frequently 
urged and argued with her, did he wring a re- 
luctant acquiescence to his plans. But he was 
safely returned, bearing with him all that a 
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mother’s heart could crave for her only son. 
Wealth and fame were his, but still she saw 
that he was not happy. 

‘*] wonder where Mra, Greyson is; she has 
not called in for a long time,’’ said Abba Eller- 
ton, as she rearranged her mother’s pillows, 
and reseated herself at the centre-table. ‘She 
should have been one of the firat to weleome 
Robert home, for he was one of her husband's 
particular frienda, I will call in the morning, 
and see what has become of her,’ 

It was well that Abba did not look wp from 
her work to note the expression upon her 
brother's face, as she mentioned Mra, Grey- 
son's name; but her mother did, and !t roused 
a train of thought which waa not altogether 
pleasant, for she had always secretly belleved 
that 
Robert's absence than he was willing to allow 


Kdith's marriage had more to do with 


even to her ears, 

After a moment's pause, he inquired, with 
an indifferent voice, ‘*‘ Where does Mra, Grey- 
son live now?’ 

His mother replied, with a smile, ‘At her 
uncle’s; he took her home immediately after 
her husband’s funeral, and it is rumored that 
he will make the little Willie his heir.’’ 

‘Had Edith Greyson a child? You 


” 


never 
mentioned it in your letters. 
‘*O yes, Robert; he is one of the sweetest 
little fellows in the world.’’ 
‘* How long is it since Greyson died? I liked 
never to have heard of that.”’ 
‘‘ Somewhat over two years. Edith is quite 
inconsolable.”’ 
that was a love-match, 


know; there are but precious few such upon 


“Of course; you 


I presume no one ever doubted for a 
her hus- 


earth. 
moment that Edith Layton loved 
band; that she married him was convincing 
proof.”’ 

‘There was a great disparity between them, 
Iconclude. Mr. Layton was exceedingly angry, 
and never spoke to his niece till after Greyson’s 
death.” 

‘Well, he did not live long to enjoy the 
society of his sweet wife. Does the boy re- 
remble Greyson or his mother? They were 
both handsome, I remember.” 

‘*He is the image of his mother. By the 
way, Ellen, they mentioned, when I was at 
the dressmaker’s, that Edith was going to lay 
aside her weeds this winter.”’ 
‘‘Impossible! Why, I have heard her often 
say she should always wear them.” 

‘‘] remember it, but Rachel Simmonds had 


just returned from Mr. Laytou’s, and ¢he had 
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a multitude of dresses, de laines, and thibets, 
and one splendid light brocade; but she men- 
tioned that Edith said it was only in compli- 
ance with her uncle’s wishes that she consented 
to lay aside the badges of widowhood, and she 
seemed very sad in doing it.’’ 

‘*T do not think there is any necessity for 
her wearing any outward symbols to denote 
her sorrow at her bereavement.’’ 

‘*No, girls, Mrs. Greyson has mourned most 
sincerely her husband’s untimely death. We 
all understand that Mr. Layton is arbitrary in 
his will, and I wonder more that he permitted 
Edith to dress in black so long than that he re- 
quires her to lay it aside now, for he disliked 
her husband so much.”’ 

‘* Well, I think, if you are able to be left with 
Ellen, I will call to-morrow, for I want to see 
her in weeds once more—she looked so lovely. 
Will you accompany me, Robert? If Lremember 
aright, Edith was formerly asweetheart of yours, 
1 believe I have read some pathetic poetry in- 
scribed to Miss E. L.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Abba! let bygones alone,’’ said Mrs. 
Ellerton, in alarm. 

‘Never mind, mother; time cures all such 
wounds; Iam perfectly heart-whole now. Abba 
has a very tenacious memory ; I wonder if she 
remembers how to conjugate her verbs as well 
as she does my poetry.’’ 

‘*T reckon I can tell what tense ‘he did love’ 
was in better than I can when ‘he will love,’ 
for I believe that Robert 
grammar so far as to find even ‘he may love.’ 


never thumbed his 


Have you, sir bachelor ?”’ 

‘*T shall not make you my confessor at pre- 
sent, Abba, but I will venture to call with you 
at Mr. Layton’s, if that will do for penance, I 
met the old gentleman to-day, and he gave me 
a hearty invitation to call.”’ 

‘*Take care of the conjugation of your verbs, 
Robert ; I shall remember that you call it doing 
penance to call on sweet Edith Greyson,’”’ 

‘Oh, Abba, you are just like the rest of 
womankind, doing what you ought not to do, 
and leaving undone what you ought to have 
done,’”’ 

‘*No, Robert, you must leave off the last 
part of your sentence, for Abba is very parti- 
cular in her duties; she is a good daughter.” 

‘*[ know it well; but I am inclined to think, 
from what our young minister told me to-day, 
that he does not think the last part of the sen- 
tence ought to be left out. Don’t run away, 
Abba, for I am fully determined to give a bride 
to the parson before many months,’’ 

Mr. Wlerton and his sister did call at Mr. 
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Layton’s, and Edith met them with the frank 
cordiality of former days, and Robert could 
hardly realize that five years had passed since 
he saw her last. The only change perceptible 
was a shadow upon her brow, that told plainly 
of heart-trials ; but she often alluded to former 
days, and, although a smile rested upon her 
lips, the teardrops would glisten in her eyes. 

Miss Ellerton inquired for Willie. 

‘*He has gone to ride with Uncle Layton. 
He is the merriest little elf, Mr. Ellerton, you 
ever saw; he has his father’s joyous disposi- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘And his mother’s face,’’ said Abba, rising 
and walking to the window. ‘' But here the 
birdie comes; and say, Robert, if you ever saw 
a better miniature.”’ 

A most beautiful child, certainly, was the 
gladsome boy who bounded across the room, 
and sprang into his mother’s arms to receive 
her welcome kiss; and so thought Ellerton, as 
he coaxed him to leave her side, and drew him 
upon his knee, and parted the golden curls from 
off the fair, sunny brow. He felt that his sister’s 
eye was fastened upon him, and he was not quite 
sure himself that he was as heart-whole as he 
had boasted himself to be the evening before ; 
and he could but acknowledge that the young 
widow of his youthful friend had stirred emo- 
tions in his bosom that the dark-eyed daughters 
of Italy had pronounced invulnerable; and it 
was with unfeigned pleasure that he received 
Mr. Layton’s hearty invitation. 

‘*Never mind ceremony with us, Ellerton; 
Edith here 
is somewhat troubled with the blues just now, 
but she will soon get over them, I trust. It 
will be a work of charity in you to help her 
drive them away.’’ 

**7 will not tax Mr. Ellerton’s charity in my 
behalf, uncle; I remember his invalid mother 
may have a prior claim,” 

‘*T shall be happy to accept Mr. Layton’s in- 


we are old friends, yon remember. 


vitation, and shall regret sincerely if my return 
should banish such a comfort from my poor 
mother as she tells me Mrs. Greyson has been 
ever since her confinement.’’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Greyson, mother complains of 
your neglect lately,’’ said Abba. 

‘*Tell her from me, Abba, that I have not 
forgotten her.’’ 

** Just call and tell your message yourself, for 
I am so heedlese I know I shall forget; you 
will know then that it is done correctly. I wish 
you would let me carry Willie off with me. 
Mother says it is like a ray of sunshine to see 
his little, glad, merry face in her room,’’ 


} 
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‘‘But he is so noisy, Abba, it may disturb 
her; she is so weak.”’ 

‘Not in the least. Mamma will let him go.’’ 
And the little fellow bounded away to find his 
hat, and quickly returned to her side. 

‘* He is very fond of you, Abba. Willie must 
be a good boy.’’ A tear glistened in her eye as 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. He was her 
all; and none save those who, like her, have 
drunk the bitterest dregs of sorrow, can tell 
how the heart loves those whom death has left 
behind. 

‘I do not think your penance was very se- 
vere, Robert,’’ said his sister, as they returned 
home with the little Willie walking between 
them, with a tiny hand clasped in one of each. 
** Really, judging from your face, I should think 
you were enjoying perfect absolution after con- 
fession.”’ 

‘*Come, Abba, a truce, or I shall needs call 
the parson to absolve you from the sin of 
tormenting and mischief-making.’’ 

‘* Honestly, now, Robert, what do you think 
of Mrs. Greyson?” 

‘I think that Edith Layton was the bud, and 
Mrs. Greyson the flower.’’ 

Very frequent were the calls that young 
Ellerton made at Mr. Layton’s; but, as he was 
generally accompanied by one of his sisters, 
Edith never for a moment thought of appropri- 
ating them especially to herself; and he found 
that his own heart was becoming deeply in- 
terested in the young widow, while he was 
confident that she bestowed no thought or 
attention upon him, only as the brother of her 
intimate friend, and a favorite companion of 
her lamented husband, Mr. Layton evidently 
viewed his calls as the harbinger of a change 
in Edith’s prospects, and spared no pains to 
propitiate little Willie into the graces of the 
young gentleman, who already began to love 
the little prattler for his own sake, as he had 
done from the first for that of his mother and 
father. 

Edith had laid aside her mourning, and the 
plain, soft colors she now wore added to her 
loveliness. It was with an anxious eye that 
Mrs. Ellerton watched the course which events 
seemed likely to take. She loved the gentle 
Edith, next to her own fair daughters, and 
would gladly have seen her idolized boy wed- 
led to one so good and true; but still she 
doubted the event. She knew that her own 
health was rapidly failing, and she was solici- 
tous that Robert should permanently settle at 
or pear home so that his sisters might have a 
home under his roof when she had passed away. 








Six months after Edith had laid aside her 
mourning, her uncle met her at the dinner- 
table, with a smile of satisfaction beaming upon 
**So, Edith, lam to be the 
last one to whom the news of your approaching 
marriage is to be confided. But allow me to 
congratulate you upon your choice.”’ 

“Uncle, what do you mean?’’ gasped the 


his countenance. 


poor girl, with a face as colorless as chiselled 
marble. ‘‘My marriage!” 

‘Why, yes, Edith. Every one supposes you 
are engaged to Mr. Ellerton.’’ 

“It is not so; and I never even thought of 
it; he was my husband’s friend.”’ 

** And will probably be his successor. I cer- 
tainly know of no reason why you should not 
accept of such a rare chance.’’ 

‘*T shall never marry again. I respect and 
esteem Mr, Ellerton as a friend; but my heart 
is in the grave.”’ 

** Nonsense | 
aside your mourning; yet we see—’ 

‘*T did that to please you, uncle,” 

** And very probably will marry again for the 
same good reason. You are too old, Edith, not 
to see the wisdom of such an arrangement.’’ 

I cannot think of it. Let 


You were never going to lay 
’ 


‘Spare me, uncle, 
me live with you,’’ 

‘* Edith, you must lay aside your whimsical 
sentimentality; and, if you would escape my 
censure, you will make up your mind to accept 
Mr. Ellerton’s proposals.”’ 

‘*He has made none; and I[ sincerely hope 
has never thought of it.’’ 

‘* Well, he has—you may depend upon that,’’ 

Mrs. Greyson left the table with trembling 
steps, and sought her chamber. This, then, 
was the end, 


A month had passed away, and Edith had 
not met the Ellertons; she had purposely 
avoided them; and when they called, she had 
pleaded some excuse for not receivingthem, A 
frown rested upon her uncle’s brow, but no 
farther reference was made to the subject. 
Mrs. Ellerton was failing gradually, but surely; 
and she often inquired for Mrs. Greyson; and 
a shadow rested upon all their hearts. For 
some days, her daughters had not made an 
effort to see their friend, and their increasing 
anxiety for their mother partially diverted their 
thoughts from her, save when the saddenel 
brow of their brother brought the subject to 
their minds. And he strove to banish the 
thought of her, and he often stood gazing upon 
the thin face of his much loved mother. Shie 
had been growing much weaker, and it was 
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evident would soon pass away. A_ carriage 
dashed along the pavement at a fearful speed, 
and the group turned towards the window, It 
was Mr, Layton's, and the widow's child was 
Dear Willie! 
and the horse cleared himeaelf from the 


the 


by hia aide, One more dreadful 
epritg, 
carriage and flew rather than ran down 
atreet, 

Kllerton aprang from the house, and caught 
‘*Mam 


With a rapid step, he bore hia precious 


the little quivering form in his arma, 
mat’ 
burden towarda Mr, Layton's residence, while 
the insensible form of Mr, Layton followed, 
borne by the group which speedily gathered 
around, With a quick step, Abba passed her 


brother, and ran hurriedly up the steps and 


flew into Kdiths room, while her blanched 
cheek brought terror to the fond mother's 
heart. Poor Edith! 


She shed no tears as she took her boy from 
the arms that so tenderly brought the little 
form; and, as she pressed him to her heart, 
she knew he must die, One warm kiss upon 
those parted lips, and the little hand pressed 
upon her cheek, one struggle, and Edith was 
ullalone. ‘* He was her only child, and she a 
widow.” 

That 
household. 


night was a sorrowful one to that 
Edith composed the little limbs to 
their last rest, and pressed the lids over those 
Robert Ellerton stood by 


her side, and how gladly would he have folded 


once laughing eyes. 


her to his heart and soothed her great sorrow! 
Abba recalled to 


mother. 


remained by her till her 


Mr. 
insensible, and when at last he roused from his 


Layton remained till morning 
lethargy, he called for his niece. Ellerton sup- 
ported her to his couch. His eye brightened 
as he saw them, and his lips moved—‘‘ Willie 
God bless 


is in Heaven! Poor girl, all alone! 


you both.’’ And when the morning’s sun broke 
in glory from the east, its rays fell upon the 
old man’s form robed in the, habiliments of the 
grave. That night Mrs. Ellerton, too, was called 


to rest. 


‘*T do not ask you, Edith, to give me the love 
you bore to Mr. Greyson ; but I ask for a place 
in your esteem, for the privilege of protecting 
you and cheering your loneliness. Long and 
anxiously have I waited; and now may I not 
hope? I will not speak of the time when, 
years ago, I worshipped from afar, and saw my 
In distant 
lands I sought to forget my heart’s ideal, but 


idol placed upon another’s shrine. 


‘uy vain. I returned home, and found you free. 
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Hope again budded in my breast, only to be 
crushed by your coldness; your heart was 
bound up in your darling boy. I blamed you 
not, but loved you more, that you so cherished 
the memory of your husband, I mourned over 
your dear Willie as if he had been my own, and 
now months have passed ore I have ventured 
to plead for a place in your heart, Ido not ask 
you to forget aught your heart holds dear; 1 
only erave the love you ean apare,"’ 

She placed her hand in his, and he drew her 
to hia bosom, 

‘*My own forever, 
by you!" 

‘* Yours on earth, 


God deal with me aa I do 


In Heaven, they veither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are aa 
the angels In Heaven,” 

**T loved William Greyson, too; and it is no 
grief to me that you so fondly remember him 
to whom you plighted your heart’s first love. 
Speak to me freely of him, and never fear that 
my heart will chide you, my own, my beauti- 
ful!” 

Two weeks from that night, a bridal party 
alighted at the church, and gathered at the 
altar, where stood the clergyman awaiting its 
arrival. There was a shadow resting upon the 
sweet face of the bride, but the fond glance of 
her husband that met her saddened eye chased 
it away. The moon was shining brightly as 
they passed the sacred portals; Edith’s eye 
A new monu- 


glanced towards a little grave. 
ment was placed at its head, with an angel 
with outstretched wings crowning the die. 


’ 


‘*Gone home’’ was carved underneath. 

‘Our Willie,’’ said the happy husband, as 
he drew his gentle bride to the little mound. 

“You did this?’ said she, inquiringly, as 
she traced the familiar lineaments in the ex- 
quisite sculpture. 

“Yes; for your sake and that of the cherub 
whom it represents.” 

‘*God bless you, my husband !”’ 


Years have passed since the widow’s bridal, 
and who shall say that the solemn vow which 
she breathed, to love and cherish Robert EI- 
lerton, was not as fervent and true as that 
which bound her to the heart of William Grey- 
son? 

Rosy: cheeks and bright eyes gladden the 
household of Mr. Ellerton, and when they gather 
round the hearthstone at the still twilight, their 
mother’s eye brightens with pleasure as her 
husband tells them of dear brother Willie, who 


is an angel in Heaven. 








DRESS: HOW TO 


HY MRE 


Suawta.——We have already glanced at what 
should be avoided in the selection of ahawla, 
but we have not indicated wherg a preference 
should be given; black or white sults every 
dress; scarlet should be worn with black, brown, 
or any undecided color; blue with dark brown 
or black; a well covered India pattern will 
also suit almoat any color, French Cashmere 
shawls are generally known to be the beat in 
softness and color, India Cashmere is most 
valuable; they are in general dull in hue, and 
the superior kinds beyond the ordinary limits 
of ladies’ purses, Some ladies are censured for 
wearing their shawls ungracefully; there is 
doubtless truth in the remark, but the reason, 
perhaps, has never been noted. They wear 
their shawls as a protection from cold, and, in 
our climate, it is found necessary to fold them 
well over the chest; this method is certainly 
less graceful than that of the French, who, 
having a milder climate, and protecting them- 
selves more than we do, with woollen or cotton 
vests under their dresses, are at liberty to fold 
their shawls over the shoulders only, and wear 
them merely as a becoming drapery in the 
streets. Shawls have always been considered 
a requisite appendage to a lady’s wardrobe, 
and many have prided themselves on their 
collection. They are less affected by changes 
of fashion than any other article of attire, and 
therefore an expensive shawl of a good color is 
not an extravagance. China crape shawls, also, 
are pretty and graceful, and when ornamented 
with embroidery, truly elegant ; the fashion for 
white ones is chaste and beautiful; they clean 
well, and will last many years. 

MANTLES AND CoLLARs.—Black mantles are 
always becoming, and, being so generally ser- 
viceable, should be a standard article in a lady’s 
wardrobe; they are made in every variety of 
material, and need few comments; the white 
muslin and lace mantles are extremely pretty 
for summer wear; colored mantles must be so 
much suited to the dresses that they become 
very expensive, demanding several to the ward- 
robe, and the fashion changes so frequently 
that we do not much recommend them. 

Having concluded with dresses and shawls, 
we must advert to what the French call chiffons 
—the absolute accessories of the toilet, and 
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without whion no tollet can be complete ; 
collara, cuffs, chemisettes, and, at present, 
sleeves, constitute the chief of these articlea; 
they vary #o much with fashion, that we can- 
not say much on any particular atyle to be 
adopted; they should in general conalat of 
very finely worked muslin, cambrie, or lace ; 
all falling or turning-down collara to be pre- 
ferred to ruffs, frilla, or very close-fitting collars; 
the chemisettes worn under the open dresses 
should not be too much ornamented with frills 
and trimmings across, as this detracts from the 
grace of the bust ; low chemisettes under low 
dresses form a proper and ladylike finish; the 
white undersleeves, of every variety of form, 
are truly an agreeable addition to the dress, 
and a white cuff indispensable to finish a sleeve 
that fastens at the wrist. Canezous and pele- 
rines over low dresses have our preference to 
the endless repetition of high dresses; they 
were exclusively worn by ladies, and never 
permitted to servants. All these articles should 
be of the best material; in general, muslin for 
morning, lace for evening wear. If the means 
will not permit the purchase of finely-worked 
articles, plain ones will look and wear better 
than common work. We would much recom- 
mend ladies to practise satin-stitch embroidery, 
as, by a little trouble, those who cannot shop 
for everything may greatly improve these mi- 
nor, and yet essential, articles of attire. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs of late years have become quite 
a consideration, and the most elaborately worked 
ones have not been thought too rich for wear ; 
it is not necessary, however, that every one 
should possess such ; one, neatly trimmed with 
lace, or nicely worked with initials in the cor- 
ner, is quite sufficient for ordinary use. If our 
friends cannot afford a real lace trimming, we 
beg of them to restrict themselves to a simple 
hem-stitched or scalloped border, as imitation 
cotton lace is the extreme of vulgar pretension. 

CorrrvurEs.—Some ladies adopt veils as a 
slight protection to the face and eyes from the 
weather and dust; in the latter case, they are 
not of much service, as the dust penetrates the 
very thin materials generally worn, and it the 
weather be windy, as is usually the case when 
dust prevails, the veil is extremely trouble- 
It is, also, injurious to the sight; the 

29 


some, 
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frequent use of the veil having often compelled 
the use of spectacles by the wearer much earlier 
than would have been otherwise necessary. 
Veils are worn of a variety of materials, and 
the simple gossamer is considered as ladylike 
as the more costly one of Brussels lace ; those 
of common imitation black or white lace are 
The fashion of 
wearing them fastened under the chin always 
appeared very absurd, as it prevented all the 


the only ones condemned, 


uses of a veil, and was clumsy and unbecoming 
when fastened; we could never discover the 
sense or meaning of that style. 

Caps under bonnets have a much softer effect 
than bonnets worn without caps. Straw bonnets 
are admirable in the variety we now see them, 
and they so much more readily accord with a 
Trim- 
mings must, we suppose, be left to the milli- 


variety of dresses than silk ones do, 


ners, yet a straw bonnet should never be over- 
loaded with flowers ; ribbons, in general, seem 
more appropriate to them. We sometimes see 
fruit placed upon bonnets, and always con- 
it bad taste. 


ornament a large Leghorn hat, would give some 


sidered A bunch of grapes, to 


TIE 





FROZEN 


idea of the vintage, and would not be amiss ; 
garlands of leaves encircling hats, or wreaths 
of hop for the same purpose, have a pleasing 
effect ; they are generally, however, restricted 
to young children. Flowers and feathers for 
silk bonnets are very appropriate trimmings ; 
the feathers as now worn are graceful; we 
cannot say the same when they are elevated on 
the summit of the bonnet, to serve as vanes 
for the wind: Hats are much prettier than 
bonnets, but, as they are considered as exclu- 
sively appropriate to children, our ladies are 
unwilling to adopt them; they certainly are 
less convenient for travelling (that is, packing) 
or for carriage wear. To wear in travelling, 
there is certainly nothing more uncomfortable 
than either bonnet or hat; the position is con- 
strained to an upright one, it being impossible 


to rest the head anywhere in comfort. We 
should like to see introduced some sort of 
hood, turban, or coif for that purpose. Lately, 


there has been an improvement in the style 
of ladies’ riding-hats; they are much more 
becoming to a lady than the high, narrow- 


bi immed beay ers. 


HEART, 


A WOMAN'S STORY. 


HY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “* PEACE, 

Why did I marry him ?’—so ran the mann- 
seript my friend had placed in my hands. Why 
did I marry By right, I should have 
mated myself with one of a sunny, care-free 


him ? 


nature, as a foil to the quiet gravity of my 
own—not him, with his high imperiousness, at 
times verging into slavish, haughty exactions, 
| was too thoroughly a self-centred, outwardly 
undemonstrative woman, too rigid of right and 
elf-reapect, to yield a continued submission to 
the caprices of a man, now forbiddingly cold, 
now almost boyish in his bursts of hot passion, 
Heaven forgive me, as I write it 


at all times 


of my hushand !—arrogant, exacting, selfish. 
Once, | could not have guided pen to record 

this: 

purified from the glamour of that fascinating 


but now, looking upon him with eyes 


worship which enveloped every sense of my 
being; noting how the tides of this passion 
have slowly ebbed away year by year, leaving 
my heart barren, drear, frozen; etanding on the 
lesolate atrand, I can point out to 


you, my 


friend, whose eyes will read these pages, the 





| 
| 
| 
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once hidden under-shoals whereon my barque 
of happiness was shattered. So the escaped, 
shipwrecked mariner, with wan face and deso- 
lated life, walking along the wild lee-shore, 
when the trident of King Neptune has awed 
the storm-waves into obedient fear, points away 
over the low, curling breakers, laughing with 
their ernel, scornful teeth of white foam, and, 
shuddering, says: ‘‘Lo! there, beyond, lie the 
treacherous rocks that wrested from me love, 
laughter, rosy lips, clinging hands, and every 
blessing of my life!” 

I have said I loved him once—Heaven knows 
how tenderly, how blindly! Had one come to 
me three years ago, that morning I stood Lionel 
Roasiter’s wife, and said, ‘*Mark me! the days 
will come when you will say of love and hope, 
‘I have no pleasure in them,’ and a great gulf 
shall lie between your married hearts,’ I would 
have atricken such dumb with a fine scorn, I 
doubt if the woman lives who, on her bridal. 
day, gave herself more entirely to the man she 
promised to cleave to ‘‘ until death do us part” 
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than did I. It were impossible! I rendered 
him more than love—idolatry. I struck a blow 
at the primal command, ‘‘ Have ye no other 
gods before Me;’’ hence, my punishment came. 
Iam not of those who believe man or woman 
escapes the transgressor’s reward in this life. 
Though I laughed at this theory once, I hold it 
true as the law of cause and effect now; I have 
seen it proved a hundred, ay, a thousand times, 
in the experiences of others—mayhap sooner, 
mayhap long-deferred—and it came to me in 
my own. 

So my punishment came. I built a shrine 
in the innermost of a haughty. heart ; I placed 
idol, 
a season, then crumbled the image into gross- 
est clay. This idol—men had 
Lionel Rossiter; I called him ‘my fate.” I 


thereon an God permitted worship for 


named him 
never told you what I write here—that I was a 
fatalist in those days. 
a common religion I did not spurn outwardly ; 
to the world, who knew me by my written 
works, I was held up as a pattern and teacher 
of good ; but I know now that deep in my soul 
I held a seated scorn against the religion of the 
lowly God-Man, ‘‘This simple creed will do 
for the ignorant, the unambitious, the earth- 
delver; but for those who walk higher paths 
of science, philosophy, and reason, let there 
live a faith more mysterious, more profound.”’ 
Thus I said to my own heart, till, from believ- 
ing alternately in many systems of so-called 
religion, I came to believe in none save that 
dernier and blindest mysticism of a humanity 
which cannot wholly dare to pilot itself out 
alone on the great ocean of the unknown —fute. 
Yet do not think, my friend, that I gave utter- 
ance to these sentiments in those days. Living 
the quiet, uneventful life I led, no tangible 
contact with the outward world provoked dis- 
closure. I read, wrote, wrought, and dreamed 
—a chrysalis infolded in its shell. 

But all inward theories must, some day, work 
outward; and theories will not satisfy the heart 

she must have some tangible god to 
So, when Lionel Rossiter came, I met 


of woman 
worship. 

him as one I had long awaited; fate had worked 
to ite fulfilment 
then, by the alchemy of love, I transmuted the 


the god had become man; and 


earth into fine gold, the man back to god again, 
I set him upon the shrine of the altar, and 
brought my every gift—talent, genius, au ear. 
vest resolve, and the pride of a reserve that 
had never melted hitherto—to lay them, the 
Per- 


haps the language is strong, and paina you, 


‘frankincense and myrrh,'’ at his feet, 


reading this, my friend, but I must tell it in 


The common forms of 








my own way, if you would have this story of 
my life. 

I was twenty-five when I first met Lionel Rossi- 
ter. The first bloom of youth had passed, but it 
had brought me, instead, the larger experiences 
And yet, at twenty-five, my 
heart was younger than many a maiden’s, years 


of the woman. 


my junior, for I had not matured early; I had 
escaped all those so-called ‘ flirtations’’ which, 
even as the wanton hand brushes from the 
butterfly’s wing the down that never returns, 
despoil the first soft freshness of a girl’s affec- 
tions. So, when Lionel Rossiter came to the 
old brown-stone house where | lived my quiet 
life with my mother and my brother—when 
his hand flung wide the portal of a temple 
more enchanting far than graceful cloud-land 
castle, or those splendid palaces that hang 
upon the ruin of Oriental deserts, but which, 
alas, the wanderer’s feet may never gain—when 
he besought my hand to join in his, that he 
might lead me over the threshold of this temple 
named Married Love—was it wonder that I 
would have followed him, as did the happy 
princess of olden story, 
“Over the hills and far away, 
Beyond the twilight’s purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day ?’’ 

All this would I have done for him who broke 
my charmed soul-slumber with his love-kiss. 

Had you known me in those days, you would 
have known also that none called me beautiful. 
There was little to snare men’s hearts in the 
pale, thin face that had no light save, rarely, 
a sudden crimson flush, that vanished as sud- 
denly, on the cheeks, the gaze of large, lumi- 
nous midnight eyes, or the broad, prominent 
forehead shaded by masses of weird black hair. 
But I have thought I was not wholly unpleasing 
to him, for, sometimes, he used to stroke my 
head caressingly, and, looking deep into the 
eyes he called ‘‘clear wells of thought,’’ say, 
laughingly, ‘‘ You are tolerable, passable, Mil- 
dred; / am satisfied with you!’’ None had 
called me beautiful, but men said | was dowried 
with that God-given boon, genius, the fruits 
whereof I had given to the outer world before 
he came, but not now, His praise was the 
Chinese wall that girt my desires, If 1 read 
or wrote, it was for him; if | improvised songs, 
it was to breathe them to my guitar while he 
sat at my feet, in the old dim parlor, with the 
wainscotted panelling, the portraits on the wall, 
and the dying sunset splendors staining the 
western windows with a tide of crimson blood, 

I will tell you now of the quiet life I had 
lived in the old brown stone house before he 
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came. It was not that we avoided the social 
mood, but I suppose my mother buried the 
half of her heart in the sea which held my 
father’s coffin; and, though the poor blessed 
the thin lady-hand that dispensed bounty, the 
world of fashion in the neighboring sea-port 
town rarely beheld her before that event which, 
of late, kept her a prisoner—half nurse, wholly 
tender mother—at our dear invalid’s side, 

Eddie’s room! It is before me like a picture 
to-day. The pleasant apartment facing the 
south; the large, low windows, whose light 
was tempered by heavy folding curtains; the 
carpet of vines and roses; the pure white 
draped bed; the low chair for my mother; my 
own seat near the invalid’s table; the land- 
scapes (Eddie's paintings) of mountains bathed 
in purple lights and shadows, shady forest 
scenes, or soft, foamy waterfalls, that always 
brought a dream of summer into the heart of 
the dreariest winter’s day; the low chintz- 
covered lounge; the little round table at the 
window, on which stood a writing-desk with a 
porcelain inkstand whose lid was supported by 
a tiny Ganymede, and a glass crowded with 
flowers; the painter's easel, with its pendent 
brushes and palette, near by, within reach of 
the invalid; and, last of all, the bamboo chair 
wherein sat, reclined, or slept, on heaped pil- 
lows, our darling. 

Eddie had not been always thus. There was 
a time when a gay, handsome youth, exuberant 
with life, bounded with a firm foot over the 
threshold, and whose muscular arms lifted and 
tossed his three year elder sister like a feather ; 
but there came a day when a band of brave 
young swimmers, contesting for the prize cup, 
upbore from out the river’s waves the ex- 
hausted form of the winner, and thence to his 
home and bed, pallid and exhausted—a bed 
which the ardent collegian never quitted again, 
save for his ride in the wheeled carriage through 
the smooth garden walks, or to be lifted to his 
seat in the bamboo chair at the south window, 
for our Eddie was a helpless cripple. 

Looking on the poor boy, who, on the verge 
of promising, vigorous manhood, had been sud- 
denly hurled back into almost helpless child- 
heod again; whose feet could never more 
bound buoyantly among his classmates ; whose 
arms, that once clove the river’s waters, now, 
shrunken and emaciated, feebly essayed to lift 
a book, or guide the brush or pencil on the 
easel ; and whose chest, once bare, sinewy, and 
polished as the Grecian Antinous’, had glanced 
foremost with the line of swimmers, but now 
‘#bored, oh how wearily ! to ease the struggling 
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lungs beneath; looking on Eddie thus, I think 
now that my mother’s eye was prophetic, seeing 
unto the end; but to me the decline, so gentle, 
so gradual, the transparent clearness of the 
white temples and thin hands, and the splendid, 
blooming damask roses on the wasting cheek, 
brought no reality of fear, only a dim, undefined 
shadow. I knew that Eddie could never be 
strong again, our kind old family physician had 
said this sorrowfully; but I never dreamed 
that the dear invalid might not be spared us 
many years, to sit there in his bamboo easy- 
chair, a part of the pleasantness of the room ; 
like his pictures on the walls, the flowers in the 
glass, the sunshine that fell in of u. sings at 
the south windows. 

I think I loved my mother much as most girls 
do; but when Lionel Rossiter asked me to 
become his wife, I thought involuntarily first 
of Kddie and his loneliness, In those five years 
which had passed since he sat daily in the 
invalid-chair while I worked or read to him, or 
reclined on his pillows while I sat at the writ- 
ing-desk as he slept—he growing daily into all 
the tender loveliness of sweet resignation, and I 
into the enjoyment of what the world outside 
called fame—a deeper intimacy than is com- 
mon to ordinary brother and sister sprang up 
between us. I wonder now that the influences of 
those days might not have moulded me into a 
different being, for I loved this sweet Christ’sn 
brother most truly; but they did not. I have 
said that I was quiet, self-centred, grave, usu- 
ally; but underneath all slept a heart of fire, a 
slumbering volcano of feeling, the strength and 
depth whereof I did not fully dream, though I 
was conscious of this dormant nature at times ; 
as when, for instance, the night after Lionel 
Rossiter had told me his love, I stood before 
my mirror, startled at the vivid crimson of the 
cheeks and lips, and the lambent fire-sparks 
from eyes that met me there. And the volcanic 
heart, how it beat in wildest, flery throes be- 
neath | 

Lionel urged an immediate union. 
you at once, my Mildred,’’ he said. 
cage my song-bird to sing for me alone. You 
will not mind it if I am a little selfish, little 
one ?”’ 

Mindit? Ono! WhyshouldI? It suited 
to the finest fibre of my own nature, this in 
tense devotion. I smiled, I put back the hair, 
the soft brown hair, from a broad, low forehead ; 
I bent to leave a kiss on lips whose strong 
curves were softened into tenderness. 

I have not described to you my friend Lionel 
Rossiter’s personale. None would have pro- 


**T want 
**T must 
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nounced him handsome, I think, that is, as the 
standard of manly beauty is usually held, A 
physiognomist would have said that, though 
on the broad full brow Intellect had set her 
seal, though the blue eyes expressed now fire 
aud haughtiness, now every tender emotion, 
the mouth was the exponent also of the cha- 
racter, that mouth with large, full lips about 
which lay strongly-defined lines, telling of un- 
doubted will, and perhaps a share of coarser 
passions. But to me, looking through that 
love-lens which warped every object to its own 
focus, he seemed the embodiment of my ideal 
of a noble, perfect manhood, Looking back on 
him now, I bethink me that his better nature, 
the intellectual, ruled him when he chose me 
for his wife, for, as I have said, I had not the 
gift of personal beauty to tempt a sensuous 
regard, 

‘* Mildred, I am proud of you,’’ he said, one 
day, ‘‘I shall be proud of you for your gifts 
and your fame. But I shall want you to dedi- 
eate them to me. Nay, don’t misunderstand 
me,’’ he added, noticing a slight shrinking, 
and a look akin to pain on my face. ‘‘ You are 
too sensitive.”’ And he smiled. ‘‘ When we 
are married, we shall be one, and you will be 
willing to devote these talents to me?’’ He 
said this inquiringly. I was blinded, dazzled. 
I bowed assent. ‘‘I am a strange being,’’ he 
went on; ‘‘men call me odd, You are the first 
who ever approached towards understanding 
me. I think our marriage will bring me hap- 
piness.”” (He did not say it will bring us hap- 
piness; mark it, my friend!) ‘ You have told 
me that you love me. Do you think it is such 
a love as will allow you to devote yourself 
entirely to me?’’ He looked deep into my eyes 
when he said this, and the lines about his 
mouth were defined more strongly. 

‘*T love you entirely, Lionel.’’ It was all I 
said, but it pleased him. The deep lines re- 
laxed into a tender smile, rippling about lips 
that rarely smiled. 

‘*T require a great deal, Mildred,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I shall want you wholly, soul, body, 
heart. There is a love, I have dreamed of it’’ 
—and, for a moment, he shaded his eyes with 
his hands—‘‘ such a love as not one woman in 
ten gives the man she calls husband. Such 
must I have, or nothing! Let us understand 
each other, Mildred; and if you think I am 
unreasonable or exacting, tell me so now.”’ 

For a moment, I sat mute. His gaze searched 
my face, and his own turned slightly pale—I 
thought with pain. Then ‘‘ No, O no!” rushed 
passionately to my lips. But I knew it, even 
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while I laid my hand in his, I felt it, though 
dimly and vaguely as yet, that this was an un- 
equal, selfish compact, a rendering of slavish 
submission on the one side, and the promise of 
nothing—no tender, cherishing, quiet affection 
—on the other. But the thrall was tightening 
round my heart, and I must obey. I bent and 
pressed my burning lips to his; it was the seal 
to our compact. In the faint twilight, I saw a 
smile flicker about his mouth. I only thought 
then that I had pleased him; but, recalling 
that smile to-day, I liken it to the half sarcastic, 
half flattered gleam of conscious power which 
I have seen upon the lips of him who has tamed 
a flerce, beautiful leopard to his feet. The 
clasp of his hand tightened over mine—a hand 
white, shapely, and soft as a woman's, yet firm 
as iron in its grasp. 

** You promise me all this ?’’ he asked, 

**T promise.” I could not, for my life, have 
uttered aught besides. 

Next day, 1 broke to my mother our contem- 
plated marriage. I should have told you that, 
all along, she had shown little favor for Mr. 
Rossiter, not that she had ever betrayed slight 
or discountenanced his visits openly, for that 
was not my mother’s way, but she had treated 
him with polite coldness. Yet I was unprepared 
for the expressions of decided disapprobation 
which I saw on her countenance after listening 
to my confession. It was like that I had read 
on Eddie’s face once when we had been talking 
of Mr. Rossiter. I will relate the incident. 
‘* Mildred, it seems that this new friend, or 
lover, of yours, whichever he is, does not in- 
tend that I shall get on any too intimate terma 
with his lordship, since he seldom comes into 
my room,’’ Eddie had said, half emilingly, to 
me, one day, as I sat beside him, ‘ Really, I 
believe I've only spoken with him twice; and 
surely he’s come over here from town every 
day these four weeks.”’ 

The hot blood rushed to my cheeks, ‘Oh, 
Edwin, I’m sure you ought not to blame him "’ 
I said, vehemently, ‘‘ Mr. Rossiter cannot help 
it, if the sight of physical deformity or disease 
affects him to painfulness. He says it’s con 
stitutional with him. But you see he doesn't 
forget you!"” And I pointed to a gorgeous 
cluster of exotics and a tray of tempting fruit 
which a serving-man had brought over, ‘‘ With 
Mr. Rossiter’s compliments,’ that morning from 
the hotel of the sea-port village. 

A faint flush, which had risen on Eddie's 
cheek as I began to speak, died away. ‘‘I am 
sorry that I should have given Mr. Rossiter 
pain,” he said, sadly, looking down on his 
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contracted limbs; then he went on half mus- 
ingly, like one thinking aloud: ‘‘The dark 
days of pain and sickness must come for all— 
we cannot always live in the sunlight; and I 
fear it is a proud, selfish spirit which loves 
only the bright side of life. But pardon me, 
good sister,’’ he said, as 1 caught his hand and 
kissed it, with a self-accusing, bitter pang at 
my heart that I had thoughtlessly wounded the 
dear invalid’s gentle heart. ‘ Believe me, I 
was not thinking of him in particular; I sup- 
pose I thought so once myself. I am grateful 
for the flowers’’—and he lifted the vase—‘‘ and, 
Mildred, I hope you may be happy.” 

I was deeply humiliated, and my eyes filled 
with tears; but the scales had not fallen yet. 
Thinking now of that pained look in Eddie’s 
eyes as I rose and passed from the room—the 
same that I saw in my mother’s on the morn- 
ing when I talked with her first of my relation 
to Lionel Rossiter—I know that both then saw 
and feared what my blind eyes refused to re- 
cognize—that the selfishness which required 
the roses, careless whoever plucked the thorns, 
ruled the man. 

**] did not dream this had advanced so far,” 
said my mother, after a little pause. ‘My 
daughter, have you not been a little hasty? 
Do you understand Mr. Rossiter’s character 
fully? Do you know him well enough to feel 
it safe to intrust yourself, your lifelong happi- 
ness into his keeping? I would have had you 
pause until—’’ 

‘Until my nature had become warped, sus- 
picious, calculating,’’ I broke in, passionately. 
‘*Mother, you are unjust. Would you have 
me play the spy on Mr. Rossiter’s ‘ character?’ 
What more do I want or care to know than that 
he loves me, and I return it? As for his worldly 
connections, if you mean those, don’t we already 
know that the Rossiters are a family at least 
quite equal to the Thornes, and we may not be 
greatly lowered by the contact?” I said this 
half sarcastically, for there was pride of lineage 
caught from old English blood which ‘‘ came 
over in the Mayflower,”’ in my mother’s veins. 

The unwonted vehemence of my manner 
must have surprised and pained my mother, 
for I saw a clear, wide uplifting of the usually 
drooping eyelids, but she replied, in a calm, 
yet resolved volee: ‘ My daughter, I acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Rossiter is well-bred, gentle- 
manly, and of unexceptionable family, intel- 
lectual, and pleasing in manner; yet, did it 
never occur to you that a man may be all this, 
and still fall far below the standard of a Chris- 
tian, truthful, upright gentieman?’"’ Ceasing, 
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she closely scanned my face, as if to note the 
effect of her words. 

***Christian!’ Who said Lionel Rossiter pre- 
tended to that? He is no hypocrite, to make 
pretence to what he has not, and I like candor 
in any one; but who says he is not—is not—”’ 
My lips quivered with fear or anger so that I 
could not speak the word. ‘‘Who has so belied 
him?’’ I felt the fire-sparks leap from my 
eyes; the volcano was in its firat throes of 
labor. 

**Mildred’’—and my mother’s voice quivered, 
and had a touch of pity—‘it pains me that I 
have to bid my daughter beware of her lover, 
I am sorry—”’ 

** Mother, you {insult me!’’ I said, haughtily, 
my strong temper roused, ‘ You forget that 
Mr. Rossiter has sought me for his honorable 
wife. But why do you deal in subterfuges’ 
why do you not tell me at once the author of 
this base calumny? though I do not ask you 
to hope that I shall credit it.’’ 

‘* My daughter, I ask you to believe nothing 
on my word. I am sorry that I should have to 
impart what I must, and more especially sorry 
that you have betrothed yourself to the man 
who has not opened to you all his past life ; 
but I had resolved to tell you this before I 
knew you had taken this step, and it is doubly 
needful now. I have said I ask you to believe 
nothing on my word; but you remember the 
gentleman who came here yesterday? Jie is a 
minister of the gospel, and—’’ 

‘Yes! that sanctimonious-looking stranger 
whom I met jn the hall? I thought he hada 
hang-dog look! But I beg pardon, ma’am ; 
you were going to say that he came to you 
with this precious bit of slander ?”’ 

‘*Mildred, I am surprised and shocked 
My mother’s voice was severe. ‘‘This is a 
sad affair! I see that you are too strongly 
prejudiced to credit what I have no reason to 
disbelieve, as coming from a man incapable of 
falsehood, as I regard this most excellent minis- 
ter of the gospel.’’ 

‘He has your daughter’s thanks, ma’am,”’ 
I said, bitterly. ‘‘It must have been a delee- 
table story he served up to you, this gentleman 
‘incapable of falsehood.’ A paragon, really! 
I wish I had observed him more closely, as it 
may never be my fate to meet one of that ilk 
again. But I forget that I am again interrupt- 
ing you in this revelation concerning Mr. Ros- 
siter, which I would like to hear merely for the 
sake of disbelieving.”’ 

** Mildred’’—and my mother’s voice trembled 
—‘if you are determined not to believe the 
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story, it only shows how completely that artful, 
selfish man has fascinated you. This gentle- 
man’s visit was from the best, most generous 
of motives. ‘He had heard of Mr. Rossiter’s 
visits here, and would save my daughter much 
nvhappiness. But perhaps Miss Thorne will 
be loath to believe,’ he said, ‘It is a painful 
thing to come on an errand like this, to tell a 
lady that the man who woos her has once 


been—’ ’? 

‘*Stop! No, I will not believe! tell me no- 
thing!’’ I cried, passionately. ‘*This man's 
story, whatever it is, is a base lie! Lionel 


Rossiter has asked me to become his happiness 
for all the future, and I will! I believe he is 
all that is good and noble.’’ 

‘*God grant it, if you are so resolved, Mil- 
dred,’ said my mother, solemnly. ‘‘ He may 
permit it to be so. I pray it will be thus from 
my soul; but I fear it is a risk.”’ 

‘J am not afraid, however,’’ I replied, scorn- 
fully, angrily; ‘‘ be the risk on my own head, 
1 thank Heaven I am not so cold or calculating. 
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And what do you bring against him? That there 
is some passage in his past life whereof he has 
not told me? What of this? I dare affirm 
that past is an outer world to him now; so shall 
it be tome! Perhaps he Aas erred; yet, if so, 
it is no more than thousands of others have 
done, are doing daily. Such have been re- 
deemed, and I, with my great love, will redeem 
him. The world, the lying, censorious, mali- 
cious world, what does it know, what can it 
know of the temptations, and, if sinning, of 
the remorse, of a nature like Lionel Rossiter’s? 
I will stand between him and it; I will beat 
back this prying, curious, greedy-eyed, mise- 
Tell this 
person who sought you with a tale he dared 
not bring to me, that he is mistaken in your 
daughter—that Mildred Thorne is troth-plight 
with Lionel Rossiter—that she will not fear to 
marry him, and follow his fortunes to the world’s 
end, if need be!” And, trembling with arrogant 
passion, I flung myself from the apartment, 


rable world, and shield him from it. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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Tue pictures in this exercise, Figs. 87, 88, 
and 89, are very easily imitated, This is a 
consequence of the adoption of the broad line 








principle. A young pupil will draw a broad, 
bold line, with more decision and effect than a 
fine line, because, by using broad lines, the 
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outlines of objects are more distinotly presented 
to his eye; and also because he can move his 
hand more steadily when he bears hard on his 
pencil, In drawing the broad lines he can bear 
hard enough on his pencil to break one with a 
fine point, suitable for a delicate line, 
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Nothing is of more importance to the young 
people pursuing any study or art than the con- 
fidence which is inspired by success, Hence 
the use of easy exercises should be continued 
until the pupil's hand and eye are well trained, 
Much practice is necessary for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER X.—( Concluded.) 


You see, there ’s something in presentiments ; 
never tell me again you don't believe in ’em. 
Why, that Professor hadn’t been in the house 
more 'n twenty minutes—I had just had a little 
basiness conversation with him—and he'd gone 
back to the tavern to order his baggage over; 
and didn’t I walk right up to this very room, 
and tell you you needn't cut into that bridal- 
robe, the very one you’re wearing this instance, 
for, like as not, I should want it myself? Lucky 
for you I was too late, and I can’t say I’m sorry, 
for maybe it would have been an ill omen for 
me to have put that on again. I only hope it 
will bring you better fortune than it did me. 

I’ve learnt wisdom from experience. The 
Professor endeavored to persuade me to lend 
him a couple of hundred beforehand, but I 
wasn't to be fooled twice. ‘‘ Never,’’ said I, 
‘‘until I am thine, and thine alone, shall I 
resign a penny of my money—not that I doubt 
thee, dearest, but I’ve reasons which I care 
not to explain.’’ And though his brow was 
clouded for a moment, it cleared away, and he 
assured me that it was no longer of any conse- 
quence, only—and he looked so reproachfully 
that I almost blamed my own severity—only 
he thought I should have sufficient confidence 

3i* 





in my future husband to make him a trifling 
loan for a few days. I came very near doing 
it, but I didn’t. I determined tu have him first, 
and have him I shall in less than two hours. 
Only to think of my being the bride of a real 
I never expected to aspire to such 
Mrs. Professor Lankton! me, 
Alvira Slimmens! Well, let them laugh that 
win; I’ve bin a good while about it, but I 
haven't taken up with a crooked stick, for all 
that. Poor Timothy Bethuen! I trust he isn’t 
deeply disappointed; he’s been wonderfully 
down in the mouth recently. What are you 
smiling at, Dora? He wasn’t in love with you, 
You needn't be afraid to confess, for 


professor | 
an imminence, 


was he? 
nothing can now affect me unpleasantly. 
There! the company has begun to arrive; I 
hear them crowding into the hall. And that’s 
Bless us, child, don't tremble so; 
It's quite 


the minister. 
you'll disarrange your tournure. 
economical, making the same minister, and the 
same wedding-cake, and the same fuss and 
tronble answer for both. That's my only reason 
for having my own marriage take place so soon ; 
otherwise, I should have postponed it until I 
had time to become more intimately acquainted 
with my future husband—not that I consider 
it a necessary caution, for a meeker or more 
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saintly-looking man I never saw than the Pro- 
fessor; his face is the convex of his character. 

Hark! hear that Mehitable laughing and 
talking ; it’s all put on, every bit of it, to hide 
her jealousy. You might know that she'd be 
among the first to get here; I expect the day 
has seemed awful long to her. I've taken 
porticular pains to ask everybody that has 
been spiteful in their remarks; the parlor, 
and bodoor, and dining-room will be crammed 
and jammed with people. I'm glad Mr, Little's 
sisters offered to receive the company; we'll 
have a chance to make so much better an im- 
pression, going down at the last, and sweeping 
in, and the minister proceeding with the cere- 
mony immejitly. They're sweet girls, them 
new sisters of yours; they looked nice in them 
flounced tarletans to-night. Only think! do 
you remember, Dora, when we were dressed 
onoe before upon a similar occasion? But you 
were not quite so flustrated then as this time. 
O my, my heart is vascillating like a pendulum. 
Don’t you hear it? No mistake this time; and 
it hasn’t cost me any great outlay either, only 
I’ve promised to pay the parson, owing exclu- 
sively to the Professor's not receiving expected 
remittances, which was the cause of his wish- 
ing me to loan him money. 

There they come, tapping at the door—our 
husbands, Dora! Do tell me if everything is 
right—quick? my padding? my powder? my 
veil? Law! I don’t believe you see a thing, 
for all you stare at me so! Be more com- 
posed, you little goose, or you’ll never get 
through the ceremony with the eclat which I 
desire to produce. Now, shall I unclose the 
door? He! he! dearest, yes, we’re quite ready. 


How do we look, Mr. Little? How do we look, © 


Professor? Don’t we make ruther a pretty pair 
of brides? Be sure, now, you don't mar the 
effect by any mistakes. Oh, 7 know the cere- 
mony from beginning to end; I’ve made it a 
study for the last few—years? he! he! Mr. 
Little, | believe you’d have your joke if you 
was going to the gallows. Has the minister 
come? I feel so queer, Professor, and yet this 
is the happiest moment of my existence. Do 
*} lean too heavily upon your arm? I am so 
agitated | know not what I do. Come, Dora 
and Mr. Little; I suppose, as we are a trifle 
the eldest, we will proceed you. Now, all 
right ; (sotto voce) no mistake this time. 


Thank you, Mrs. Wheeler. Thank you, Mr. 
Wheeler. He! he! Do you really intend to 
salute the brides? I suppose it will be useless 
to resist. Thank you, Mr. Stebbins, I hope I 





shall. Mrs, Stebbins. Miss Podd, Mr. Bethuen 
—he! he!—thank you. Miss Green, thank you; 
I really trust— What's that? 

Put her out! put out that vile intruder, I say! 
Who dared to admit a strange woman into these 
apartments at this time? Why don’t some of 
you men take her by the arm and push her out 
into the street, where she belongs? You the wife 
of my husband? Yon look like it, don’t you? 
—ha! ha! His first and only lawful wife? I 
should like to know who was his lawful wife, 
if I wasn't; it isn’t more than five minutes 
since the ceremony has been legally performed, 
And you dare to stand there, and—and—Pro- 
fessor Lankton, why don’t you stamp upon that 
brazen creature? why don’t you deny her in- 
famous story? baven’t you the spunk of a man? 
Then I'll at her myself. I'll tear your bonnet 
off your head, and scratch your eyes out, if you 
don’t quit my house this minute—this minute, 
Isay! Oh, you needn’t fire up so, you little 
pale, sickly thing, you; I could shake your 
breath out of you, if I wanted to; but I won’t 
demean myself. No, I won’t demean myself; 
you can’t provoke me to. This is my bridal 
eve, and I’m not going to do anything unlady- 
like or improper. It’s well for me that you 
arrived in this village as soon as you did? Is 
it?—ha! ha! You’ve got your marriage cer- 
tificate in your pocket, and six living witnesses, 
in the shape of six of the Professor’s children, 
at the hotel, besides? You can have him ar- 
rested for bigamy, can you? It isn’t the first 
time you’ve caught him at his tricks? Famous 
for swindling deluded females out of their 
money? Makes his living out of his successes 
with women? Left you and the babies penni- 
less? A nice story, and Lsuppose you expect 
me to believe it. Why don’t you confront her, 
Professor? Professor Lankton—why, where 
has he gone to? Sneaking out, with your hat 
under your arm, are you, sir? Ha! ha! ha! 
don't you wish you had that two hundred dol- 
lars you tried to borrow? Got caught this 
time? Any officers at the door? Poor man! 
how scared he looks!—ha! ha! ha! I wish 
you joy of your wife and six young ones. 
Mrs. Professor Lankton, I wish you joy of this 
saintly being. Allow me to congratulate you 
upon your recovery. May your tender endear 
ments console him for the loss of Alvira Slim- 
mens and her little fortune! Spirituo-phycology 
is a very elevating science. Good-night, Pro- 
fessor; give my regards to your interesting 
little family. 

Ha! ha! ha! have you shut the door on ’em, 
Mr. Little? A nice joke on the Professor, 
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wasn’t it? I shall never forget how frightened 
he looked; I guess he’s afraid of her nails, if 
she is little, Ha! ha! ha! he! he! he! I can’t 
help laughing to think of it; it’s quite an ad- 
venture—good enough to put in the papers. 
Perhaps Mr. Little has got another wife some- 
where, Dora; you can't trust the male sex, you 
know. But we'll eat the wedding-cake, ladies 
and gentlemen. O yes, we won't be cheated 
out of the wedding-supper, Supposing you 
give us some music, Mr, Barker; music's very 
composing. Sing—sing—‘' This world is alla 
fleeting show?'’ Oh, Mr. Little, you’re so 
funny; you are, really—he! he! Mehitable 
Green, what are you grinning at? do you see 
anything particularly amusing, allow me to in- 
quire? That woman will drive me distracted 
yet. Go home! get out of my house, I say; 
you sha’n’t have one speck or morsel of the 
weddiug-feast. You’ve tormented me for years; 
how dare you laugh at me! There! see if you 
will start now! Oh, Dora, I beg your pardon; 
I didn’t mean to have anything unpleasant take 
place on your bridal eve. I could have put up 
with my own disappointment, for I didn’t set 
much store by that villain, any how ; but that 
grinning, envious, ugly, malicious old maid 
threw me entirely off my guard. Stop crying, 
child, and laughing, too. I feel better since I 
pulled her wig off; and I'll go, now, and see if 
the coffee is steeping. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SHE GOES TO MARKET—DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

Ten o’clock. Susan, fly around with that 
ironing. You don’t get on at all. You and 
Caturah together don’t do as much as one girl 
ought to. Caturah, get on your bonnet, and 
bring the market-basket, and come along after 
me. I’m going to market, and we’ll have to 
be in a hurry about it if we get anything in 
time for dinner. It’s the best hour for going 
to market; all the choice things are taken, and, 
of course, I have to put up with the cheap 
pieces, whether I want to or not. You won't 
catch me giving my boarders sirloin roasts and 
porter-house steaks ; it isn’t what I keep board- 
ers for. Hurry up, young one, with that basket. 

Good-morning, Mr. Betts. What’s the price 
of table-butter to-day? Twentycents! humph! 
you must think we boarding-house keepers are 
made of gold. Give me some of your sixteen 
cent butter; I sha’n’t take any other till it gets 
cheaper. Celery, hey? how much a bunch ? 
Ninepence! haven’t you any that’s partly stale, 
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that you 'd sell for less? Wilted celery is good 
enough for boarders; and mine haven’t had 
any for so long they won’t know the difference. 
It'll be a treat, if it is tough. Here's a lot 
I’m sure you couldn't dispose of to anybody 
else; I'll give you eight cents for it. Here, 
Caturah, take care of that celery; and mid 
you don’t eat any, on the sly, 

Yes, Lam a little late this morning. Couldn't 
get off any earlier, All your best pleces gone ? 
Sorry. Thought I'd have a roast to-day, but, 
since | can't have the sirloin, I won't have any. 
That neck piece will make a very good stew, 
with dumplings and potatoes, Potatoes are 
dreadful high, I'll have more dumplings than 
anything else, and that’ll make a dish they 
can fill up on. I suppose I must get a little 
something besides, as some of my family won't 
eat stew any longer. No! no! I don’t want 
any mutton-chops. What are fowls to-day? 
O my! I can’t think of fowls, at that price. 1 
should sink money, to give my boarders fowls. 
Pshaw! you aren’t in earnest, asking tenpence 
a pound for leg of mutton! 1’ll tell you what 
I will take—a pound or two of that salt pork, 
just enough to season a basin of beans. Pork 
and beans are hearty, and cheaper than pota- 
toes at six shillings a bushel. No, I don’t want 
any cabbage; I’ve celery for to-day; it’s ex- 
travagant, I know, but I don’t mind it, once 
and a while; folks must be kept in a good 
humor, when they get to grumbling too hard. 

Eggs? No, indeed. Don’t go to poking eggs 
at me, for a month yet. Eggs in February! 
Why, you’re crazy. Come to think, though, 
I’ll take a quarter of a dozen. One of my 
boarders is sick, and he asked, this morning, 
‘if he couldn’t have a dropped egg on a bit o1 
toast. Two cents apiece, eh! Well, well, | 
shall charge him ten cents apiece for ’em 
cooked. No business to be sick and make 
trouble, if he doesn’t expect to pay for it. 
Come along, Caturah. What keeps you lag- 
ging behind so? It’s heavy, is it? not so 
heavy as it will be when these turnips are 
added. 

Well, I believe we’re through for to-day. 
Hurry up, child; that stew will be as tough as 
old Mehitable Green’s flesh, if it doesn’t get 
into the pot before long. I declare, I’m all out 
of breath—I don’t believe my breath h, Ids out 
the way it used to—and this rheumatiz in my 
ankle is anything but agreeable. There's Mr. 
Barker coming along the street. I’m going to 
pull my veil down; this cold weather wrinkles 
me up 80; I know I look as old as Methusalal, 
when I'm out in the wind. The town clock 's 
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stviking eleven, and we're just home. It's 
nothing but fret and stew from morning till 
night, and no chance of ita ever being other- 
wise, as I see, since that scrape with that 
professor. 

Here, Susan, get this meat over, this min- 

te, and them beans; they 've only two hours 
do in, Don't wait to fluish anything. I 
declare, if I believe you've ironed more 'n six 
pieces since I went out. Caturah, take hold, 
and smooth them towels and napkins. Don't 
stand there with your hand on your side, mak- 
ing believe that basket was so dreadful heavy. 
Children out of the poor-house must expect to 
work, they ’re none too good ; everybody wasn’t 
born with a silver spoon in their mouth. For 
my part, I must trot up stairs and see that sick 
man ; but I’ve this comfort—I charge him fifty 
cents every trip I make. I shouldn’t want any 
better business than boarding sick folks. In 
the first place, I charge 'em regular price for 
board, and, as they don’t eat anything, that’s 
pretty much all clear gain. In the next place, 
what they do eat is all extra, and I[ charge an 
extra price for that. Next, every time the help 
goes up to see if there’s anything wanted, it’s 
a quarter of a dollar; and when / go to inquire 
how they're getting along, why, it’s like the 
friend that calls at the doctor’s office, it’s fifty 
cents for a consultation. That man’s bill was 
nine dollars, last week, and it’ll be fall as much 
this; and all he eat, put together, wouldn’t 
keep a robin alive—a bit of dry toast and a cup 
of tea once or twice a day. 

Well, Mr. Smith, how do you find yourself 
to-day? A little better, hey? I’m rejoiced to 
hear it from the bottom of my heart; for, if 


there ’s anything that’s truly touching to the’ 


feelings, it is to see a fellow-creature suffering, 
especially when they're far from friends and 
home, though I trust this house will not seem 
altogether unlike home to you. I strive to 
make my family feel to home—especially the 
sick. Any appetite to-day? If there’s any 
little delicacy which you crave, you shall have 
it, if it’s to be found in Pennyville. I suo- 
ceeded, after trying a long time, this morning, 
in procuring you some fresh eggs; they were 
awful high, but I didn't mind that. I’m glad 
to hear you feel as if you could partake of a 
little sustenance to-day ; it’s a favorable symp- 
tom that you'll now be adolescent. Though 
you must be very careful not to eat too much; 
that ’s the great danger, after a run of fever. I 
shouldn't be doing the part of a sister by you 
if I didn’t warn you not to indulge your appe- 
tite. It'll be sharp as a razor, when you come 


| 
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to get about again, and you'll have to keep it 
unsatisfied, if youdon'twantaprolapse, How's 
your head? A little vinegar on a cloth kept on 
your forrid would be cooling ; shall I send some 
up’ Ono! I don’t mind trouble, when a friend 
is suffering, and Caturah has nothing to do but 
run errands, Don't be afraid to apeak out for 
whatever you want. Good-by, I'll bring your 
dinner up myself, if I can possibly find the 
leisure, 

Twice in one day will be a dollar, and I shall 
charge him for the vinegar. 1 needn't feel any 
twinges of conscience, if he is a poor young 
man on a salary, who has to help his mother, 
for he'll eat me out of house and home when 
he gets around again. I shall try to scare him 
out of it as far as possible. I’ve seen people 
that couldn’t eat enough, after such a spell as 
he’s had. 

I don’t make so much as I did the first 
part of the winter; provisions are higher, and 
that shameful professor cheated me out of two 
weeks’ board, and that other fellow ran away 
owing me seven dollars. Pork and beans! well, 
let "em grumble if they’re a mind to. It’s 
lucky for me there isn’t much competition in 
Pennyville ; I can do about as I please. ‘‘ Make 
hay while the sun shines’’ is my motto. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW AND INTRRESTING BOARDER. 


You needn’t slip that sewing out of sight, 
Dora; I saw what it was; and I don’t know as 
you ’ve any particular occasion to blush. You 
have been married nigh on to four months now, 
and it’s about time to expect to see you draw- 
ing patterns on white flannel, and slipping 
linen-cambric into your work-basket, and pull- 
ing a piece of paper over it, when anybody 
comes in suddenly. Oh, you needn’t deny it. 
A ruffled shirt-bosom for Mr. Little, is it ’—he! 
he! Tell that to the moreens. I guess it’?! 
turn out to be something for a little mister, in- 
stead of a Mr. Little. There, now! what would 
your husband say if he knew I'd beat him with 
his own weapons? That pun was as good as 
one of his’n. He’s a pleasant man, your hus- 
band is, and I’ve always felt that making a 
match between you and him was one of the 
best things I ever did. It gives me solid com- 
fort to reflect upon it. 

I’ve come in to inquire if there's anything 
you can think of you'd like for dinner, as I’ve 
noticed your appetite was rather changeable 
recently, and to tell you that I’ve got a new 
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boarder. He's selected the room back of Mr. 
Bethuen’s, although it's small, because it looks 
down on Squire Walden’s flower-garden, He 
says he's so fond of flowers! and when you 
come to see him, you'll believe him, for a 
sweeter appearing young man I never saw; 
and he has such a beautiful name, too—Edgar 
Clarence Evelyn! Doesn’t that sound like a 
novel? He doesn’t seem to be more than 
twenty years old, and his hair curls around 
his temples, and his cheeks are as red as a 
girl’s. He says he thinks he shall remain all 
summer in Pennyville; that he’s just come 
here to get away from city life and from some- 
thing that troubles him, and all he wants is a 
pleasant place to walk out, and a nice, quiet 
room, where there ’s a few trees in sight and 
some flowers. And oh, he’s so melancholy, 
and so pensile, and so attracting to one’s 
imagination! I’ve made all kinds of stories 
up about him already. I suppose he’s been 
disappointed in his first love, and has fled from 
painful memories; or, perhaps, the lady has a 
cruel father, and he keeps her from him be- 
cause he’s poor; but he can’t be poor, either, 
for his clothes was exquisite, and he’d plenty 
of gold that he kept in his pocket as if it was 
only so much silver or pennies. Or, perhaps 
he ’s never been in love with anybody, but has 
read in poetry about the rusty beauty of village 
maidens, and has just come here to seek for 
adventures ; yet I don’t think that is it, or he 
wouldn’t have hinted that he had trouble on 
his mind, as he did when he looked down on 
the laylocks and tulips in the Squire’s garden, 
and said ‘flowers were sweet comforters, and 
drove painful thoughts away.’’ I can hardly 
wait till dinner-time for you to see him. He’s 
altogether the most deeply interesting young 
gentleman I’ve ever met; I never hoped nor 
dreamed that the village of Pennyville and 
Alvira Slimmens’s boarding-house would give 
shelter to such a beautiful and mysterious 
being. I feel that I can neither eat nor sleep 
until I obtain some glimpse of his history. If 
it wasn’t dishonorable, and I hadn’t become a 
member of the church this spring, I should be 
tempted to peep into his trunk when he was 
out, and see if he had any letters or daguer- 
reotypes, or anything that would give us the 
clue. 

Do you think it inconsistent with my charac- 
ter as a professing Christian to manifest so deep 
an interest in any young man before I know 
whether he belongs to the world or not? He 
looks just as innocent as a child; his eyes are 
as blue as them johnny-jump-ups in your 
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vase there. I thought I never should write 
any other than sacred poetry hereafter—that 
my talents should be desecrated exclusively to 
hymns and psalms; but if I should discover 
that he keeps an album, I don't know as I 
should have the moral turpitude to refrain 
from adding a few, a very few verses to its 
pages. Mr. Bethuen might be displeased if he 
should ascertain it; but, somehow, I don't 
think as much of Timothy Bethuen’s opinion 
as I used to, even a week ago. He's a very 
good young man; his character is unscrupu- 
lous; nobody can cast a shadow upon that; 
but he’s desperately humbly, and he has no 
air about him; he’s destitute of style, and 
his hair is as straight and as stiff as a broom, 
and jest about the color. I’ve boarded him 
cheap, and I’ve encouraged him in every way 
that lay in my power, because I felt in so doing 
I was helping on the good cause; I diditina 
missionary spirit exclusively. They say that 
charity begins at home, and I believe the edu- 
cation of young men for the ministry is a good 
work, and I’ve did my part by this one. I’ve 
stitched his collars, and made his clothes hold 
out twice as long as they would if I hadn’t 
have mended ’em; but all that isn’t denying 
that he’s an awful plain young man. I’m 
afraid he ’N never cut much of a figure in the 
pulpit. Poor Timothy! he hasn’t the gift of 
tongues. Maybe I shall be the means of bring- 
ing Mr. Evelyn to grace; if I should, what a 
splendid instrument he would make for the 
conversion of thoughtless and heedless young 
women! There wouldn’t be a female in Penny- 
ville but what would come into the flock. I’m 
sure he would make a second Splargeon, Per- 
haps it’s going to be revealed to me that this 
is my mission. Would you believe, he never 
even asked me the price of board, but engaged 
his room at once, just because he liked it, 
without a single peculiary consideration; so I 
can charge my own terms, which shows how 
generous and unexperienced in the ways of 
the world he is. Alvira Slimmens, huwever, 
isn’t the person to take advantage of unsus- 
picious innocence ; I sha’n’t ask him but half 
a dollar more than I should if the terms had 
been agreed on. There’s only one thing I re- 
gret. Belle Waldon’s room looks right down 
into the garden, and she’s setting at her win- 
dow half her time, this pleasant weather, sing- 
ing, and sewing, and pulling at them rose-vines, 
and twisting her curls over her fingers, the idle 
thing, as if she’d no duties to perform and no 
serious thoughts of anything, because her father 
is rich and she’s handsome. I don’t know of 
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avy harm she'd do Mr. Evelyn, only she might 
distract his thoughts from higher things, in 
case I should feel it my duty to endeavor to 
I’m most sorry he picked out 
to think about 
She's no modesty about her, or, if she 


convert him. 
that 

Helle, 
has, it’s swallowed up in vanity; and if she 


room, since I’ve come 


should find out what a charming young man 
there was there, she’d be at her window more'n 
ever, pretending she never saw him, and mak- 
ing herself as pretty as she could all the time, 
I'll keep a sharp eye on that girl, if I have to 
set up in the attic and peek through a hole to 
do it; and if I discover anything the least im- 
proper, I shall feel bound to let her mother 
know how things are going on. Bless me! 
I must curl my hair 
before dinner, and change my dress. You 
didn’t say what you'd like, and I sha’n't tell 


how time does run on! 


you beforehand that I’m going to have sparrow- 
grass on toast, for I know that’s what you 've 
been a-wanting this three days. Be sure and 
come down to the table, for I want the facility 
of introducing you to my new boarder, Edgar 


Clarence Evelyn, the mysterious stranger ! 


There! it's justas Iexpected! There's that 
giddy girl making signs out of her window 
a’ready, actually kissing her hand over this 
way, and he hasn't been in the house a week 
yet. Well, I never! I’m glad I stole up here, 
if it is ruther dusty, and rubbed off this pane 
of glass, so I can have a good view of what's 
going on. She ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Now, then, what's the meaning of that? Talk- 
ing with her fingers, as sure as my name is 
Alvira Slimmens! I'll put a stop to such pro- 
coedings, if they're carried on much longer, 
by Just putting on my bonnet, and stepping 
round and letting her mother know what's 
transpiring under her very nose without her 
seeing it. Such an indelicate, bold, immodest 
creature! a perfect stranger, and throwing 
kisses to him out of a back window! I wish I 
understood the deaf-and-dumb alphabet; I'd 
find out what mischief was afoot, 
where she learnt it; of course, at that seminary, 


I wonder 


Young girls are just sent away to sclfool nowa- 
days to learn all kinds of mischief and carry 
on all kinds of capers, I'll stay in this garret 
as long as she keeps at that window, if it’s till 
tea-time. I hope and pray it ain't anybody she 
got acquainted with at that Seminary, and that 
has followed her to Pennyville in this romantic 
It would make a very pretty story, 
*apecially if there should be an elopement; but 
it wouldn't agree with my plans. Just see that 


manner, 
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saucy jade! I declare I can hardly retain my- 
self! 

Humph! there’s her brother coming into her 
room; he's at the window, too, pulling Belle's 
hair, and cutting up as wild as usual, How 
quick Mr, Evelyn shoved his chair back out of 
sight; I heard it scraping over the carpet. No 
doubt he’s very busy just now, reading “ Lalla 
Rook’’ or making pictures in that book of his. 
It looks suspicious to see him getting out of 
sight when her brother makes his appearance, 
I’m afraid it’s a love affair! If I make up my 
mind, certainly, without doubt, that it is, I'll 
put a flea in Mrs. Waldon’s ear—I shall only 
be doing a Christian and neighborly deed to let 
her know about such goings on, 

I expect Susan’s doing them pies dreadful, 
and Caturah’s out there in the yard, throwing 
stones at the chickens, instead of keeping at 
them dried apples, as I told her to; but I’m 
not going down, if the hull house goes to wrack 
and ruin, as long as that forward chit stays at 
that window; I’ve too great a regard for Mrs. 
Waldon. If she on/y knew who was peeking 
at her through a cracked pane of glass in a 
garret window, she 'd be a trifle more carefal 
how she flirted and carried on, For the land's 
sake! what are they laughing at? both of ’em! 
How I wish I could see through this floor! It's 
something that fellow is doing at his window ; 
they 're both looking over here and laughing to 
kill. I wish I was peeking through the keyhole 
of his apartment. 

He almost always takes a walk after tea, and 
I’m going to slip into his room when he 's out 
and ascertain if I can discover anything, pro- 
vided he don't lock his door, which he always 
does. As luck will have it, I believe the key 
to my clothes-closet fits that very door, which 
is all the better for me, He'll never dream 
any one’s been in, and I can go whenever he 
isn't about. There, she's beat a retreat at 
last—putting on her bonnet to go out—and I 
can go and overhaul that Caturah, provided I 
don't break my neck getting down, 


How sweet he did look, as he stepped down 
the front steps, with that bunch of violets stuck 
in his buttonhole, and looking back and kissing 
his hand to me with that smile of his. It set 
my heart to oscillating so, it hasn't got over it 
yet. Ah me! I’m infatuated with that young 
man, perfectly infatuated, and I can't help it, if 
I did join the church to please Timothy Bethuen. 
Yes, this key just fits. He won’t be out less 
than half an hour, which ’ll give me time to take 
a good look. Now, then, let me see how my Ed- 
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gar Clarence passes his precious time. Here's 
Looks—‘ Byron,’’ ‘‘ Moore,’’ ‘*Mrs. Browning,’’ 
‘‘ Longfellow,’”’ ‘Kate in Search of a Hus- 
band,’’ ‘ Devereaux,’’ ‘‘The Wide, Wide 
World,” “Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Consuelo,’’ ‘ Co- 
rinne,’’ ‘*Dombey & Son.’’ My, how roman- 
tic! novels, and poetry, and two books in 
French, and here's an album; yes, but it isn’t 
his own, it’s some young lady's, that has lent 
it to him to write in, for here's the name— 
‘* Miss Helen Howitt.”’ It isn’t Belle Waldon’s, 
any way, and that '’s some comfort. 

My, what a little foot he’s got! that’s the 
sweetest pair of boots I ever saw, and them 
slippers would fit a girl. He don't appear to 
have any bad habits; there are no pipes, nor 
inereshams, nor smell of tobacco about; and 
his bed and his room are as neat as a woman's, 
O my, if this isn’t curious; here ’s a thimble, 
a little gold thimble, with them same initials 
on, “HH. H.”’ That girl must be crazy after 
him, to let him carry off her thimble; and 
bless me, if he hasn’t been using it! He’s 
sewed that button on to that shirt as well as I 
could have done it. What a darling shirt that 
is! the ruffle is linen-cambric as fine as a hand- 
kerchief, and them sweet little turquoise but- 
tons! I could kiss it, just as it lays there on 
the table. Here’s a bouquet, all faded and dead ; 
of course he’d never miss it, and I could take 
it and keep it as a sovereign of his stay at my 
boarding-house. If that album was his own, I 
would write some verses in it, some time when 
he was out, and he'd never know who did it or 
how they came there, unless it was by clair- 
voyage. I mean to inacribe some lines on a 
nice sheet of paper, and slip ‘em under the door. 
And here 's a blank book all fall of drawings as 
food as any that portrait-painter that boarded 
here awhile could make—faces, and flowers, 
and trees, and eyes and noses, and chairs, and 
landscapes; he's got every accomplishment 
I do think he jan't much short 
of a cherub of light. Ah, ha! here's a profile 
of Belle Waldon! that's what he was about, 
and maybe he showed it to 'em when they 
He's made her full as handsome as 


nnder the sun, 


laughed, 
sheisi And here’s—is that his voice I hear 
in the hall? bless me, how quick he’s returned, 
I'm so flurried I'll never get this door locked, 
I hope I left them things as I found’em. There, 
it's locked at last. Oh, Mr. Evelyn, is that 
you? did you just come from your apartment, 
or have you been out for your customary walk? 
He! he! thank you! I shall be very happy, 
certainly, to accompany you the next time you 


go out. I’m well acquainted with all the most 
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seclusive and attracting parts of our village. | 
often seek its sequestered glades at this season 
of the year, when the robins begin to warble 
and the flowers to spring. Youth has ever its 
own congenial tastes. I sympathize with the 
frisking lambs and the sweet little bluebirds. 
But I am retaining you from twilight reveries. 
Come down to my bodoor, do! whenever you 
feel like it; I shall be there this evening. Did 
I not hear you drumming upon my guitar? 
I'm sure you play; I should esteem it a great 
treat to have you make free use of it, Remem 
ber! this evening, I shall be ‘at home’’ in 
Alvira's bodoor, 


I've got them verses done at last, and | 
think they're the best I ever writ. I don't 
think any of the lines I dedicated to that 
heartless Cambrie student were equal to these. 
I shall copy them off very carefully and slip ’em 
under the door of his room, and leave him to 
guess where they came from. I believe I was 
transpired when I wrote that poem. It'll have 
its effect, if anything can, ‘specially when it's 
enveloped in so much mystery. Getting it 
from he don’t know who and he can’t tell how, 
finding it under his door or on his table, will 
give it an air of interest which will add to its 
effect. Pink or blue? which shall it be? Blue 
is true, and pink is a declaration of love. | 
believe I'll choose the pink. He plays the 
guitar like a melodeon; and I'm sure he 
meant something when he read those lines to 
me last night. I must finish these before I seek 
the retireaoy of my bed, if this rheumatis in 
my hand don't spoil my writing. 


+eeerr 


PARLOR, 


HARLAND COULTAS, 


FERNERIES FOR THE 

nY 

Turner are a great many beautiful ferns in 
the wooda which may be easily cultivated, 
When grown in an ornamental vase, under 
glass, they look well in a drawing-room or 
parlor, especially in winter, for they remind 
you of that verdure and beauty which have 
disappeared from the landscape, The glase 
confines the evaporation from the surface of 
the fronds, so that the ferns are kept continu 
ally surrounded by a moist atmosphere, and, 
therefore, require very little water, 

Those who live in the country can easily pro- 
ferns from the nearest woods in their 
vicinity. The best localities around Philadel- 
phia are the Wissahickon and Mill Creek. On 
the banks of these meandering streams, there 
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is an abundance of wild, uncultivated ground 
and rocky woods, where the different varieties 
of fern grow in the utmost profusion. There isa 
pleasure in collecting the ferns, of which ladies 
ought not to deprive themselves. The fresh 
air and novelty of the occupation, and the 
exercise of the mind in making the proper 
selection from the bounty of Nature, give an 
elasticity and buoyancy to the spirits. Ferns 
should be collected either in the spring of the 
year, when they are just beginning to unroll 
their bright green feathery fronds, or in the 
fall. At either season of the year, there are 
some few sunbright days, when gentle breezes 
blow, when Nature invites abroad, and the 
temptation to a forest ramble becomes almost 
irresistible. The ferns may be gathered then, 
and there is no fear of the exercise not being 
felt as an agreeable and healthful recreation. 

The soil which suits most ferns is three parts 
of light fibry earth and one part of fibry loam; 
but the beginner cannot err who employs the 
earth the plant was found luxuriating in out 
of doors. The ferns must be removed from the 
ground with as little injury as possible to their 
root-stocks, and if a portion of the soil can be 
brought away with the plant, so much the 
better. They ought to be placed in a basket, 
and covered with wet moss, They will then 
retain their verdure and freshness until you 
get home, when they must be planted as soon 
as possible. As ferns and mosses are generally 
grown together, a few good specimens of moss 
add greatly to the beauty of a fernery, which 
may be placed on the surface of the soil in 
which the ferns are planted. 

The expense may be considered at an end 
when you have purchased your vase and glass. 
There is a rich black mould usually found in 
the inside of rotten tree stumps which makes 
an excellent soil for ferns, which, when once 
planted, will grow better if let alone. As ferns 
are perennial herbaceous plants, when thus 
provided for, they are evergreens, for, as fast 
as one frond decays, another unrolls, so that a 
perpetual interest attaches itself to them. The 
glass, besides keeping the ferns surrounded 
with a moist atmosphere, wards off the dust, 
and thus preserves the beauty and freshness 
of their fronds unimpaired. 

Thesurrounding conditions which these plants 
require, in order to keep them in a state of 
health, are, therefore, exceedingly simple; and, 
when once the mind becomes interested in them, 
and learns gradually 


"To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be," 
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they are a source of pure and unceasing plea- 
sure. Besides, the visitor who possesses taste 
and intellectual refinement receives more plea- 
sure and is more impressed by the simple ele- 
gance of these productions of Nature than by 
showy gilded furniture and the most costly 
parlor ornaments, It indicates that the person 
who thus cherishes and cultivates these lowly 
plants, which have no showy flowers to attract 
vulgar observation, and no claims on our atten- 
tion beyond their botanical interest and chaste, 
simple outlines, possesses a cultivated mind, 
and is endowed in a superior degree with an 
appreciation of the beautiful. 
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SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 
BY MRS. BF. CUSTARD. 

Wuew the engraving which has been var- 
nished is properly dried and clear, and not a 
white spot has appeared for two days, it may 
be considered ready for painting. The learner 
should study the picture well, and decide upon 
the colors which it is desired to apply to each 
portionof it. The selection of the colors, and the 
mixing them properly and economically, require 
both taste and judgment. The tools to work 
with should also be selected at the same time 
with the colors. Those which are of the best 
quality insure the best work. Cheap paints 
and dry paints will do for those who wish to 
practise well before executing an expensive 
picture, so will ordinary tools; but fine work 
requires fine materials. If the learner wishes 
to practise in an inexpensive manner, a thir- 
teen-cent lithograph, a piece of glass or broken 
plate, an old knife, a bottle of boiled linseed 
oil, a bristle varnish-brush and three smaller 
sized brushes, and dry paints will answer every 
purpose; but, after learning, if a piece is to be 
executed well and contains much fine work, 
materials and tools should be selected accord- 
ingly. 

TOOLS. 


A palette and knife, or spatula. 

Three sizes hair-brushes, from the very finest 
upwards. 

One very fine, soft bristle brush for painting 
backgrounds. 

One bottle Grecian varnish. 

One bottle pure mastic varnish. 

One bottle poppy oil. 

One bottle alcohol. 

One bottle spirits of turpentine. 

One bottle fine bleached drying oil. 
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COLORS. 


Silver.—Flake or chremnitz—white. 

Prussian. —Permanent and ultramarine— 
blue. 

Light Red.—Carmine, vermilion, rose—mad- 
der. 

Green.—Chrome, emerald, and Paris. 

Yellow.—King’s, chrome, ochre, and Naples 
yellow. 

Ivory Black. —V«andyke brown, raw and burnt. 

Umber.—Raw and burnt sienna. 

Purple Lake. 

A little gold and silver bronze powder. 

Terra verde and cadmium are frequently de- 
sired, but must be used with care. 


APPLICATION OF COLORS. 

Sight of the Eye.—White. 

Pupil of the Eye.—Black. 

W hite of the Eye.—White, with a little ultra- 
marine, the corners touched in with vermilion. 

Blue Eyes. —Ultramarine, with a little white. 

Black Eyes.—Ivory black, with Vandyke 
brown. 

Hazel Eyes.—Yellow ochre and Vandyke 
brown, with a very little raw sienna. 

Black Hair.—Ivory black, with Vandyke 
brown. 

Chestnut Hair.—Vandyke brown and burnt 
umber, with a little yellow ochre. 

Red Hair.—Naples yellow, raw sienna. For 
dark red, add a little burnt umber. 

Golden Hair.—Naples yellow and white. 


PLESH TINTS. 


Light Complexion.—Flake white, permanent 
blue, and Naples yellow. 

Dark Complexion.—To the above add a little 
vermilion or carmine; if of an olive hue, a 
little green. 

Cheeks. —Carmine, vermilion, or rose-madder, 
vary little of either, blended in the flesh tints. 
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MAMMOTH CAVE. 
BY MRS. #. 8. JHRROP 


SroPENDOUS cave! what secrets sleep 
Within thy dim and dark embrace! 

What mysteries thy chambers keep, 
Which wildered science may not trace ' 


flow deep, how strong the spasm-shock 
That earth's great bosom must have torn 
When rock, rent from its sister rock, 
Was driven back, and thou wast born! 


Dim sepulchre of time’s young years, 
What ages have above thee swept, 
While far beneath our troubled sphere 
In blank oblivion thou hast slept 
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What tempests have the forests bent 
Above thy silent breast that wave 

But storms, the upper world that rent, 
Reached not thy silence, ancient cave. 


Young time's primeval monsters swept 
Above this silent subterrane, 

And strong oaks trembled to their step 
Like reeds—they may not wake again, 


Oh, could these dumb rocks silence break ! 
Could these dim depths their tale unfold ! 

Oh, could these wandering echoes speak, 
How strange would be the tale they told! 


Of rending groan and bitter throe 

That thrilled earth's bosom dark and deep, 
As swells the voiceless sigh of woe 

From hearts where grief's too strong to wee) 


Of rocks that long in close embrace 
Like kindred souls had fondly clung, 

Torn rudely from their resting-place, 
Apart forever wildly flung. 


Of fays that, in the sunless wave 
Which rolls beneath that marble sky 
Their forms in fearless frolic lave, / 
Nor dream of morn’s awakening eye 


Of spirits of departed years 
That in these cloistered cells repose 
Records of time, unstained by tears, 
Ere man to chequered being rose 


But all is mute; no answer comes 
The curious questioner te tell 

What here has been; all, all is dumb 
These caverns keep their secrets well 


We only know that grandeur here 
In dim, deep isolation reigna, 
And night's oblivious mantle wears; 
And more—what more? To ask wore vai 


Ilow like the caverna of the sonl, 
Whore dark recesses who may know’ 
Who understand why darkly roll 
The passions billowy ebb and flow 


We see the amile, we mark the tear, 
Our bosoms own a kindred thrill; 
And why? Ah, like this grotto drear, 
The soul's depths are mysterious still’ 


THE FIRST VIOLETS OF SPRING, 
BY CARRIE 


FratL flowers! born ‘neath an April sky 
Thy pristine beauty we do greet— 

Full well we know ye soon must lie 
Crushed and forgotten at our feet 


Fair friends! we're thankful for the joy 
Thy presence to us gave; 

And though thy sight could never cloy 
We had no power to save. 


We thank God for the flowers he give« 
So full of odors sweet ; 

Oh, may we to Him ever live! 
For what can be so meet! 
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A TALE OF THE OLD CHURCH BELL, 


HY MAA. MM. W. HACKELTON 


Cuma, chime, pleasantly chime! 

The church bell ewlngs with a solema rhyme 
Keholng sweet through the soft, apring alr, 
As the villagers go to the house of prayer 


Pattering light on the dewy grasa, 
Children's foot through the meadow pass 
Through the meadow, over the stream 
Pass they on in & beautiful dream 


Hhe hath an eye like a young gaselle 
Cheekea like the blush of the pink seashell 
Shining eurle of a golden brown 

Over her white neck showering down 


Ile builds @ palace-ite halle are bright 
In foods of golden and amber light! 
He crowns & queen and he weda a bride 


Aa they walk to the brown church aide by wide 


Through the meadow, over the stream, 
Hand in hand tn a bileeful dream 
Gathering flowers for the golden halr, 
Hullding a eplendid castle in air! 


Chime, chime, mournfully chime! 

Alaa for the changes that come with time! 
Yoars bring lessons of toll and care; 
Rose-hued palaces vanish in air 


Ho in the elty far away 

Bite in a cushioned pew today; 
Wearily shuts his aching eyes, 

Bite in his cushioned pew and sighs 


Thinks of the meadow where yeare aro 
Bine-eyed violets need to grow ; 
Of clustering curla, and of meek, brown eyos 


Thinks of the long, long past, and sighs 


Bighs as he holda the open door, 
While wife and child pass ont before, 
And wonders if ever this life may seem 
Half as fair as his boyhood's dream 


And she kneels down by a church-yard ston 
She bears the burden of life alone; 

Her brow \« furrowed with years of care, 

And her voice hath a sorrowful tone in praye: 


Her heart goes back to the bright apring-tim 
When life grow sweet with a joy sublime, 
And she wonders If aught the blest shall me 
Ia the after-life more fair will be 


Chime, chime, solemuly chime! 


Love's eternity follows time; 


Aud the hopes whose graves we have made with tear 


Shall deepen the Joy of ite glorious years! 


THE DESERTED, 
BY ALMENA C, SAUNDERS 
I xyow not why I am #0 weak, 

That I should long to hear again 
That volee, whose Taintest echo holds 

My spirit with a triple chain; 

A chain I would not wear, ah no! 
A pleasure which I mast forego 
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I know not why I dream of one, 
One that I know I muat forget; 
Or why it is the passion fires 
Of other days are smouldering yet 
One littl word might fn again 
Their dulness to a erimeon fame 


Oh could I, could I wear again 
The royal purple of his love, 

I foar my traitor heart might loons 
Ita anchor to the world above; 

Concentrating in one wild gush 

The fervor of ite tidal Mush 


Can I forget, will the time coma 
When | ean hear that magic nan 
And feel the pulses of my heart 
Heating ite numbers jnat the same! 
When to the «pirita deep the will 
Can say with calmness, Peace, be atil! | 


MY CHILD, 


HY LAURA W LAMOREUR 


A aTHANOR, strange child was my blue-eyed gir! 
juiet, and dreamy, and «till 
Singing her low-volced songs, so like 
The sound of a rippling rill; 
Counting the stars as one by one 
They giimmered along the sky, 
Smiling and clasping ber baby hands 
As though there were angela nigh 


T thought that the fair-haired child was inine 
Always to cherish and love, 

Always to lie on my breast as lies 
The innocent, helpless dove; 

So cloner I drow the silken bands 
She had thrown around my heart, 

Never once dreaming that aught could tear 
Myself nud my babe apart 


I did not think of the God who gave 
Buch a precious gift to me; 

Naught was there else in heaven or eart!) 
For my selfish eyes to nee; 

I knew that Death, with his ley touch, 
Had whitened many a cheek, 

But I laid my lips on hers and sald, 
‘Ite beauty he will pot seek,” 


Even then a great, deep shadow cam 
Like a pall across my way, 
Falling and shivering all my hopes, 
And glooming my thoughtless day ; 
Her lips grew white, and her eyes were close! 
And she spoke no more to me; 
But a pale sweet face amid the stars, 
Through my streaming tears I see 


Leading me farther and farther away, 
Binding my heart to the skies: 

I hear the volee of my aspirit-child, 
With the veil rent from my eyes; 
Gone to the world of her dreamy Joys, 
White-winged, happy, and free— 
Drawing nearer and nearer the throur, 

And tenderly wooing me 
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MAY. 


BY SARAH J. OC, WHITTLEBEY, 


Tun fairest jowel in the chain 
Of vernal offering ; 
Viret bridesmaid of the virgin trata, 
At marriage of the Spring; 
‘nu orange-bud from Time's bouquet, 
Dropped in his wanderings by the way 


The purest pearl from coral eaves, 
Washed on the shining shore; 
A lily in the sea-green waves, 
With eaneshine aifted o'er, 
hat blue-eyed blossom-gatherers bring 
lo scont the silver vase of Spring, 


Au ambrotype of that eweet elime, 
Acrows the deep Red tea 

A semblance, in the frame of Time, 
Of an eternity ; 

A view dissolving, to earth's eyes, 

(if fdelews beauty in the skies 


KVANGELINE, 


HY J, W. BRAZELL, 


Fain idol of the poet's jewelled shrine, 

(Made tangible by Art's ennobliag powers,) 
\ beauty «till ineffable, like thine, 

Comes in weird shadows of the buried hours 


Far out amid the dim past's noiseless gales 
I nook thy semblance in the faded years, 


Where phantom hands are reefing mem'ry's salle, 


Beside a grave—wualting a freight of tears 


Oh who, whilet gasing on thy ead, sweet fice, 
Feels not a sorrow for some beauty dead | 

Ov fads, within the heart's bright urn, a place 
All hung with images of angels fed? 


May fudeless verdure deck each ailent mound 
Above the dust the lonely death urns keep, 
Aud years like snowflakes fall, without a sound, 

Where'er the beautiful has gone to sleep 


\ LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


HY MARA, HMAMKRIET HW. PRANOLE 


| rnovowt it a weed, and from the flowers 
I plucked it with sealous care, 

Aud threw tt off on « turfless mound 
As unfit for home ao fair, 


Hat the April showers came down and brought 
To the east off plant new life, 

\nd it bedded roots and blossomed flowers 
With the purest beauty rife, 


Then I thought my act like parents stern, 
Who watch the heart of their child, 

And pluck in their zeal what they deem weeds, 
Yet are virtues growing wild, 


That only need a pruning hand, 
And a fostering eye of love, 

To prove that they are goodly plants 
Like their parent stem above. 
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Enigmas. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN APRIL NUMBER 
A, Beauty 


AxNeWHK TO RuAUS 
Mridegroom 
Heaver, Renter, Italy, Dandy, Ebb, Gual, Rouen 
Odyssey, Oriole, Monarch 
ANOWHE TO MIRCRLLAN HOUR ENIGMA 
Maryaret Jane Neff 


CHANADE 
" 

My Arat \e « fowl of good eating, 

Though not at all times of the year; 
My second, without any treating, 

In found in the hedge that ls near 
My whole \o a fruit that te seen 

To flourish in gardens, near bowers; 
Tie red, it ls yellow, or green ; 

And you like it much better than dowere 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA 


I AM componed of forty-oight letters, 

My 28, 38, 26, 5, 13, 40, 20, ln a very ancient Latin ver 
sion of Holy Writ 

My 10, 84, 21, 34, 10, 36, 15, 20, la the name of certain 
wheel animalcules 

My 44, 2, 26, 26, 17, 13, 6, 92, ls the surname of the au 
thor of this enigma 

My 41, 43, 40, 47, 27, 14, in a metallic oxyd, discovered 
in 1704 by Professor Gadolin 

My 45, 48, 41, ls one of the ayes into which the Hin 
doon divide the existence of the world 

My 26, 19, 1, 14, la the sovereign Pontiff, or rather the 
god of the Asiatic Tartare 

My 26, 15, 97, 12, 46, 94, 90, te, in fabulous history, the 
priest of Apollo or Neptune during the Trojan war 

My 41, 20, 15, 46, 38, 21, in & name given by Turks to 
unbelleverain their religion, and especially to Christians 

My 14, 16, 26, 91, 15, 38, ina ruminant mammal of the 
ecaprid tribe inhabiting northern India 

My 4, 14, 41, 6, 40, 34, 14, 47, 4, 98, 25, 
twelve signa of the Zodiac, which the sun enters about 
November 22d 

My 22, 98, 8, 12, 6, 46, ia an ambassador from the Pope 
to an Emperor or King 

My 0, 38, 40, 47, 10, 15, le the name given in commerce 
to the skins of the Myoptamus bonariensls, a native of 
Bouth America 

My 90, 37, 21, 45, 24, in in Beandinavian mythology the 
three fates, past, present, and future 

My 42, 34, 6, 10, 30, 15, 24, 2, 
losophers in the Middle Ages 

My 11, 36, 40, 46, 1, 37, 14, 38, 47, 15, 40, 
orustacean belonging to Cuvier's second division 

My 7, 31, 20, 17, 14, 33, was the name given to certain 
followers of Des Cartes, 

My 23, 26, 43, 15, 33, 17, 36, was an epithet given toa 
certain sect of philosophers, so called from the town of 
Blea in Italy. 

My 48, 45, 21, 27, 11, isa word used at the beginning 
of all masses, 

My whole is the name and place of residence of one of 
the lady readers of Godey's Lady's Book. 


is one of the 


, 55, were & sect of phi 


15, 42, wae a 
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NOVELTIES 






Fig. 1.—Style of casaque for the house, es- 
pecially for morning-dress. Material, white or 
buff piqué, the braided pattern of linen passe- 
menterie. Sleeves in the Francis Ist style, 
loose at the wrist. Small pointed needle-work 
collar. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Headdresses for dinner or 


Fig. 2. Fig 





or wreath of delicate flowers above the forenead ; 
at the back of the head, a cluster of large black 
roses without foliage, encircled by a barbe of 
blaek Chantilly lace, with loops of rose-colored 
satin ribbon. 
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evening company, suitable for a concert-room. 
Fig. 2 is en rosette of a good lace point, starting 
from two flat bows of mauve-colored ribbon. 
Fig. 3 is of Napoleon blue velvet and white 
thulle, with a cross wreath of blush roses and 
foliage. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress for evening. A cordon 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5.—Extremely neat style of habit shirt, 


for home wear. 


Fig. 6.—Undersleeve closed at the wrist ; the 


frill is of gauffered tarleton or crape, as it is 
| intended for mourning. 
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Fig, 5 Fig. 7. 



































Fig. 7.—Style of undersleeve suited to morn- 
ing wear, also for travelling. The sleeve is of 
plain cambric ; the square cuff of cambric or 


Fig. 8. 


linen, with a black velvet ribbon passed through 
the openings. 
Fig. 8.—This bonnet, one of our early spring 








DRESS ES 


and the inside of the bonnet. The cap is of 
blonde, and the strings of mauve ribbon, lt 
makes a very pretty bonnet. 


styles, is made of mauve gros de Naples, cov- 
ered with blonde or point lace; the feathers, 
either white or mauve, trim both the outside 








FOR A CHEMISE. 
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GARDEN HOOD, FOR 


Matertala,—Single white and blue Ber 
lin wool (one ounce each), with bone knlt- 
ting-needies, No, 10, 

Tux front is a plece of furred 
trimming, six colored spota long, 
beginning and ending with white. 
Do thin first. 

Heap-pincn.—Cast on, with the 
white wool, 84 atitehes; and do, in 
plain knitting, 16 rows (over these 
the fur trimming is afterwards 
sewed); then knit one row, purl 
1, knit 1, purl 1; fasten on the 
colored work, and knit 1. This 
makes a flat stripe. The next, 
which is colored, should be raised, 
Knit the firat row, purl the next, 
knit the third. Join on the white, 
Knit 1 row, purl 1, knit 1, purl ], 
decreasing by taking 2 together at 
the end of every row. Join on the 
colored wool, and knit 1 row, to 
complete the flat stripe; then doa 
raised colored, of three rows, an 
other flat (4 whtie, 1 colored, and a 
raised colored of three). At the 
last white row of the next flat 
stripe, knit (or purl) 2 together 
every sixth stitch. In the same 
part of the following white stripe, 
do so every fifth stitch, in the next, 
every third; then, in two white 
stripes, every second; end with a 
raised colored stripe, and fasten off. 

Tus Curtrain.—Cast on, with the white wool, 
84 stitches, and do six rows of plain knitting ; 
then a raised stripe of colored of 4 rows. 
Wuitr.—K 1, * m 1, k 2 t, *, repeat to the 
end, when k 1. Return in the same way, be- 
ginning the row by knitting two. Do 6 rows 
thus; then a flat row colored, and afterwards a 
raised colored stripe, then white. K 4, m1, k 
1l,m1, k 5. 

Next row purled. 

Next.—K 2t,k3,*mi1,k1,m1,k4,k3 
t, k 4, * repeat as far as possible to the end. 

Purl the next row. In the following, knit 
plain, only making one on each side the single 
stitch. Purl the next. Fasten on the colored 
wool. Purl a row. Next row, k 1,*m 1, k 
2t, * repeat to the end, Purl the next, and 
cast off at the following. 

In making up this hood, set the head-piece on 
the curtain so that it just fits the neck loosely, 
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arranging so that the raised colored stripes are 
seen, and the white almost hidden, along the 
neck. Sew them neatly together, and work a 
row of chain-stitch to make the join more firm. 
Plait some cords of colored wool, and add tas- 
sels of the same. Sew them at the neck, to 
draw the back of the cap up, and for strings to 
tie it under the chin. 

The furred trimming is to be sewed along the 
front, which it must be made exactly to fit. 
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DIAGRAM OF AN OPERA HOOD, AND OF 
A NEW SLEEVE. 


We give a pattern of that most useful article, 
an opera hood, which no lady ought to be with- 
out. Whether for the carriage or the chaise, 
it is equally a necessity, and may even be the 
means of saving life, by preventing the effects 
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of the cold, on coming out of heated atmo- 
spheres. It is made of silk, and lined with 
silk, either of the same or some other color, 
being wadded and quilted. The smaller piece 
forms the half of the curtain, the letters show- 
ing where it is to be seton, The front turns 
ever from the point where the string is at- 
tached. Any lady may make this for herself, 
and there are few who will not find it eminently 
useful, 





SLEEVE. 








In the same diagram of the opera hood will 
be found the latest pattern for a sleeve. 

The sleeve is open up to within a couple of 
inches of the shoulder; it must be lined with 
silk, and trimmed all round with a quilling of 
satin ribbon. This sleeve requires an under 
one of white muslin, made extremely large, 
and so well stiffened out, as to support the 
sleeve of the dress, preventing it from hanging 
down limp and flat. 
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CARD RECEIVER. 





Tus Work-Table contributes many and va- 
rious articles towards the decoration of the 
drawing-room, and amongst these, a pretty 
Card Receiver deserves its share of attention. 
These useful ornaments have now become es- 
sentials, and are sometimes purchased at prices 
expensively high; and, therefore, when the 
Work-Table can offer substitutes of an ele- 
gance that may render them worthy of the 
same favor, we feel that to some, at least, of 
our numerous subscribers, the suggestions we 
may offer will not be unacceptable, more espe- 
clally to the young ladies who find its occu- 
pations at once a useful and a pleasurable 
resource, 

The Card Receiver is made in the following 
manner: The shape of the octagon, which forms 
its foundation, must firat be cut out in perforated 
cardboard, as well as the eight parts which fit 
to it and form the sides of the Receiver. These 
are to be neatly covered on one side with ruby- 
color velvet, which may be stretched over and 
tacked on Mke patchwork. The shape of the 
flowers is then to be cut out in white velvet, 
and each laid on separately in its own respective 
place. These are to be covered closely and 
thickly with strings of beads reaching from the 
centre to the outer part. Worked in this way, 
the parts around the centres appearrichly raised, 
in consequence of the strings of beads crossing 








i 


The centres are formed of small 
loops of beads crowded in as closely together as 
they can be inserted by the needle. The flower- 
leaves are to be in transparent white, the small 
loops either in gold or steel. The sprays which 
surround these flowers are in clear white, each 
point being finished with three beads in either 
gold, steel, or chalk white. The foundation is 
in perforated cardboard, for the sake of allow- 
ing the needle an easy passage through. 

When all the parts have been thus far com- 
pleted, each must be lined, the octagon may be 
with silk, the rest with velvet, the ornamental 
bead-work being all in the inside, Every stitch 
must have a bead left on the outside of the Re- 
ceiver. To conceal the joins inside, a string of 
beads is to be carried from point to point, and 
these look the best either of gold or steel. The 
edge is finished with a cord of white silk, cov- 
ered with short strings of beads alternately of 
opaque and transparent white. The handle is 
formed of strong wire twisted round with coarse 
knitting cotton, on which are laid loops resem- 
bling leaves of the beads strung on fine wire, 
and fastened on by means of rolling round, after 
adding to each a narrow crimson ribbon, which 
also conceals the ends of the wire. These 
leaves should commence at each end and meet 
in the middle, when they are completed by a 
rosette of the beads. 


each other, 
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BRACE FOR CHILD'S DRESS, 


To go from the point of the body, in front, 
over the shoulder, and either round the top of 
the back, or similar to the front, to be brought 
down to the bottom of the waist behind, The 
style of work in which this design is executed, 
is particularly handsome for children’s frocks, 
as the cut out work produces more effect than 
any other sort of embroidery. It is also very 
durable, which is another recommendation. 


The little border, which goes round the top of | 


the body and round the brace, is worked in 
buttonhole-stitch, and cut out between each 





BRACE FOR CHILD'S DRESS. 


BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIR. 





row. In every other respect the body is to be 
worked to correspond with the skirt. 


BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIN, 


Tas little bracelet may be composed of as 
many rows as the taste of the worker may 


prefer. We have given three in our illustra- 
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tion. If made in black or imitation pearl, a through two beads on the left, leaving the 
chain to match is a great improvement. The | centre thread under. Thread two more beads 
following are the instructions for threading the on the left-hand side; pass the needle from the 
beads. Commence with three strings, keeping right through them, bringing the centre thread 
one for the centre, on which thread one bead over. By passing the centre thread alternately 
which ought to be a little larger than the others, under and over, the middle bead and thread 
On the right hand, thread two beads; on the are firmly fixed in their place. Repeat to the 
left, four, passing the needle of the right hand required length, 





——_~ wooo — 


WREATH OF FLOWERS IN BEAD-WORK. 











“i 
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Materials.—No. 19 French Penelope canvas, with No. selle, or with a ground of beads, and done in 
Zerystal or alabaster beads, and rich green orerimson | silk, Jt is also adapted for either crochet or 


filoselle. The beads to be put on with crochet cotton, 
No. 16. 

Tas design will be found to look very rich, 
either worked in beads, with a ground of filo- 


darned netting. An initial or cipher may be 
placed in the centre. 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BAG, 





eT edn aint te 
Nil ville aA 
. 


,° \ 





Y 
Tuk foundation of this bag is a strip of paste- violet, green, or brown with a band of black 
board, three inches wide, and about eighteen velvet, contrast well with transparent and 
inches long. This must be formed into a circle chalk white beads, and with gold and steel. 
r and surrounded with a wire at each edge, after This bag is also extremely pretty made in two 


which a silk covering must be stretched over it colors, namely, the silk of one color and the 
and tacked down over both the upper and | quillings of ribbon of another. 

lower rims. The decoration consists of two 
rows of quilled ribbon set on with a beading, 
having a row of white opaque beads laid over 


i - oe oe 


STOMACHER AND EDGING OF CHILD'S 


the stitches. Before the ribbon is put into DRESS. 

plaits the border of beads must be worked upon (See red plate in front of Book.) 

it according to the design given. This being Matertale,—Fine jaconet muslin and cotton No. 24 
done, it must be slipped over a bag of silk, We give, this month, the stomacher of a 


which is to be drawn into a handsome tassel at child’s dress with a narrow edging suitable for 
the bottom and firmly stitched down through the top. It is easily done; and the effect is 
It will now be necessary to | much richer and more beautifal than is usually 
obtained from so small an amount of work. 
Every part, with the exception of the stems and 
small leaves, is worked in buttonhole or over- 


the pasteboard. 
prepare the band, ornamented with the bead 
pattern which we have given; and this is done 
on velvet, intermingling a few gold and steel 
with the white, according to taste. This band cast-stitch, the widest parts being, previously, 
is placed on the upper part of the circle above considerably raised. The parts we have ex- 
The color of the bag | cepted from this rule are in satin-stitch ; and a 


the quillings of ribbon. 
few of the centres of leaves are cut out and 


must depend upon the individual taste, but of 
course dark colors are the most useful, and | sewed over. 
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ARTICLES 


WATCH-POCKET 
WATCH-POCKRET. 


Tus frame of this basket is of rose or any 
ornamental wood, highly varnished, and made 
in the form given in the picture. The basket 
is knit of purse silk and gold thread, with loops 
at the top of chenille. The wooden frame, hav- 
ing front, back, and side pieces, stands on a 
table or bureau, and the watch depends from a 
hook fastened into the centre group of tassels. 
Place silk tassels to match the basket, as seen 
in the picture. 


LONG PURSE IN KNITTING 


Knit on two steel needles the round end and 
middle of the purse of white and green purse 
silk, in alternate stripes. Make the first bar 
of the square end of black with steel beads in 
diamonds, the second bar of white and green 
with steel diamonds and crimson medallions, 
the third of black with crimson medallions, 
and the fourth of green and white, steel dia- 
monds and crimson medallions, and the end of 
Let the tassels be of deep crim- 
the rings of steel. 


plain crimson, 
son, with a steel heading ; 


CANDLESTICK SOCKET OF CHENILLE 
AND WHITE BEADS. 


Make two circles of strong iron wire, one for 
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FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 
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LONG PURSE IN KNITTING 


the top and one for the bottom of the socket ; 
join these together by six strips of wire, pass- 
ing at regular intervals from one to the other. 
Cover the two circles with strips of cambric; 
then fasten a strong thread to the cambric, 
and form the branches of beads from one circle 
to the other, as given in the engraving. Next, 





cover wire with beads, and make the scallops 
at the top, with the hanging loops made of 
beads on threads. Cover the circles and the 
wires connecting them with blue chenille. 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 
PAPER. 
CHARADE FLOWERS. 

Cura piece of any colored paper in an oblong 
form. Rule a very light pencil line along the 
middle of it lengthwise, and, taking the centres 
in that line, describe segments of circles com. 
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pletely across the paper; fix the com- 
passes again at the opposite side of 
each segment, and join the two ex- 
tremities (Fig. 20); the segments on 
one side of the paper must then be 
neatly cut out, and the whole piece 
creased by the hand, Run a thread 
through the part not cut out, draw it 
into a circle, and thus the form of a flower 
will be obtained. Make a handle of wire, and 
fasten it to the flower, covering the seam which 





will be in the centre with a piece of paper re- 
presenting the central filaments of the flower, 
The wire should be covered with thin green 
paper or gauze, twisted into the shape of a 

Fig. 21. stalk. At intervals, introduce 
a leaf or two, formed likewise 
of green paper, with a thin 
piece of wire up the centre to 
preserve the shape and resem- 
ble the stem (Fig. 21). Before 
creasing the flower, charades, 
enigmas, etc. should be written 
on each of the imitative petals, 
The artist may carry her repre- 
the 


above principle, to a very considerable extent. 





sentation of flowers, on 


She may use double, or even treble paper, 
placing one piece behind another, and, by a 
judicious selection of colors, may copy not 
merely the shape, but the various tints of the 
lowers. She will show her good taste by imi- 
tating, as closely as possible, the colors of her 
original, instead of substituting red for lilac, 


blue for green, or yellow for vermilion, ete. 


+eeeer - — 


BORDER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFP, 
NEW STYLE, IN SWISS EMBROIDERY. 
(See engraving, page 24. 
Materials.—Fine French cambric and Swiss or mull 

musjin; embroidery cotton No. 60. 

Tue design being marked on the French 
cambric, the muslin is laid under it, and the 
pattern worked throngh both. The muslin is 
then cut away from underneath, except in the 
design, which consequently appears double, and 
much richer in effect for being so. 

The leaves of the wreath are made by a suc- 
cession of very small eyelet-holes, without any 
The spots in each leaf 
In 


space between them. 

are overcast from the centre to the edge. 

the border, the outer edge only is buttonholed. 

The double line of each petal is sewed over, 

and the muslin being left this part is double, 

while that in which the holes are worked is 
VOL. Lx.—J9 
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single. For the sake of contrast, however, the 
muslin is not cut away from the centres of the 
three leaves forming the head of each pattern 


in the border. 


-~7-7eo + - — 
A FLOWER-POT SCREEN, 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Materials. —Four bunches of ultramarine-blue German 
0. P. beads; 
four wires iu it; a yard of stiff piping wire; 


five yards of that ribbon wire which has 
half a yard 
of narrow blue sarsenet ribbon; a common flower-pot 
which measures six and # half inches across the lop 

Reverse the flower-pot (that is, bottom up- 
wards) on a table, and work the screen over it. 
Thus the flower-pot serves as a mould or frame 
to work upon. 

Measure round the bottom of the flower-pot 
with the bonnet wire; then again, so as to have 
two rows ; fasten this securely by winding them 
over the joining, or by sewing. Now twist the 
ribbon over the two wires, then fasten the rib- 
bon off. With needle and double black thread, 
sew a row of beads, each one separate, round 
this circle of wires, so that the beads lie flat or 
horizontal (not upright, but as if they were 
strung on astring). There must be sixty beads. 
Have the wire in five lengths, of one yard each. 
Cut the wire out of the ribbon wire ; pass each 
wire through the flame of a candle, and rub the 
burnt cotton off the wire with a piece of brown 


paper. Double each length of wire in half, and 
pass it through three beads on the circle of 
wire. When five or six of these wires are 


passed through, thread three beads on a left- 
hand wire and two on the right-hand wire, pass 
the left-hand wire up through the last of the 
three beads, then pull each of the wires, one in 
each hand and both tight. These beads will 
form a triangle; in the next row, work the 
same, that is, threading three beads on one 
wire and two on the other. Continue working 
this till there are six and a half diamonds, 
reckoning them perpendicularly. Now one dia- 
mond, threading four beads on left-hand wire 
and three on right-hand. Now one row, thread 
three beads on left-hand wire and two on right- 
With the two 
wires now projecting from the last point of 
diamond, the left-hand 
bead, pass the right-hand wire up through it, 
Re- 
peat this till there are six beads threaded on 
these two wires. Work the same on the next 


Now take the four wires and twist them 


hand; this draws the screen up. 


on wire thread one 


without threading any bead on this wire. 
point. 


together to about two inches in length, tie the 
untwisted part of these four wires two and two 








together in a knot, and cut off the remainder of 
Work the same on all the points, of 
be ten when finished. The 
The last row next the 


wire, 
which there will 
screen is now complete, 
twisted wires ia for the purpose of bending over 
the top of the flower-pot and down into it, so 
that, when asmaller pot is placed inside, it keeps 
the screen perfectly firm and secure. A bead 
mat is especially adapted for a bottom to this 
screen, which latter does not require a saucer 
under, for, as all plants should only be kept 
moist, and not wet, the slight drainage that 
would come from the innermost pot containing 
the plant, may be prevented from injuring by 
placing a double piece of paper inside the bot- 
tom of the screen. 

This screen will amply repay the trouble of 
working, inasmuch as it will always please by 
rendering that which is unsightly very orna- 
mental; while the materials are inexpensive, 


and within the reach of every one. 


THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 
RECKIPTS. 


Bracelet of 3 Piece &, Rolled. 


49. 40 strands; 





6 hairs; half oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; E 


. 


mould; plait No. 1 
50. Bows for a Brooch.—16 strands ; 
half oz. bobbins; 2 0z. balance; No. 10 mould; 
plait No. 15. 
51. Bracelet of 9 Pieces, Plaited in 3-threes.— 


. 
3 hairs ; 





bobbins ; 4 07. 


16 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. 


balance ; No. 9 mould; plait No. 15. 
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62. Chain. —12 strands; 10 hairs; 1 02, bob- 
bins; 3 oz, balance; No. 13 mould; plait No. 
15. 

53. Bracelet of 3 Pieces, Plaited.—2A strands ; 
10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 2 
mould; plait No. 15. 

54. Large Light Chain.—16 strands ; § hairs ; 
1 oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 10 mould; 
plait No, 15. 

55. Bracelet of 9 Pieces, 3-threes.—2A strands ; 
10 hairs; loz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 10 
mould; plait No. 16. 

56. Snake Bracelet, once round.—32 strands ; 
20 hairs; 20z. bobbins ; 16 oz. balance; special 
mould, 7 inches long, No. 1 at one end, de- 
creasing to No. 5 at the other; plait No. 16. 

57. Small Chain.—16 strands ; 3 hairs; half 
oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 16 mould; 
plait No. 16. 

58. Bracelet of 4 Pieces, Rolled.—40 strands ; 
16 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 11 0z. balance ; No. 1 
mould, or a cedar pencil; plait No. 16. 

59. Bracelet of 3 Pieces, Plaited,—40 strands; 
10 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 12 oz. balauce; D 
mould ; plait No. 17. 

60. Bracelet of 3 Pieces, Rolled. —2A4 strands ; 
20 hairs; 2 02. bobbins; 1202. balance; No. 1 


mould; plait No. 17. 
VELVET WRISTLET. 


Tuts style of wristlet is made of three bands 
of velvet plaited and sewed to an elastic band ; 





it is fastened by a velvet bow, with a small 
rosette of ribbon and buckle in the centre. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


FOR A SHIRT FRONT, 
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Receipts, ve, 


ICE CREAM, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ITS MANUFACTURE 


MODERN 


Wer have been favored with a communication on the 
subject of making lee Cream, Water Ices, Frozen Cus- 
terd, ete, ete, It contains facts aud principles on the 
subject never before published, and of which very mauvy 
« the best confectioners are ignorant, It is a valuable 
dvcument, aud worth the price of a your's subscription 


lee cream, properly made, isa modern luxury, if it is 
proper to call that a luxury which, in many respects, 
has become as much of a necessity as toa and coffee, 
Every village, however humble in size or rank, has its 
ce cream saloon, and an entertainment, without this in- 
lispensable article, would be looked upon as almost a 


failure Yet there are many who regard its production 
a« something requiring extraordinary skill and manage- 
e others, if we are to believe many of the :o- 
shed, think that it 
The 
nor 


ment, whil 


requires neither the one 


cei pts pub 

: iking of ice cream is 
per 
practical 


the other truth is, the u 


ther diMcult laborious, when the pr appli- 


ances are used, accompanied with a little it 


furmation 


That good ice cream can be made the “old way,” with 


the old fashioned tub, can, and puddle, is true, but it 
requires experience, as well as a degree of labor and 
drudgery that none but the hard snd robust can long 
endure Those whose recollections carry them back 

me twenty-five or thirty year when ice cream wae 
served up in wineglasses, will readily recogniz the dif. 


fr ence between the amooth, rich, and plastic 


f the present 


Ap pearance 


df the lee cream « day, ae compared with the 


granular, crystalline, and icy appearance of that assvel 
sted with their early recollection This la owing tothe 
euperior ekill and knowledge of ite manufacture, Then, 


d, ort 


to serve up, it was finished and ready for use, Now 


when the cream was congeals wen sufficiently «tiff 


it is 


f 


emed only half done at that etage of the operation, and 


the process of “beating,” ag it in called, ls necessarily 


sorted to, in order to give it that emoothness and con 


istency which eonstitute good lee cream of the present 
lay. This la the moat important part of the operation, 
wid requires moat akill ar liudyment. The frosen cream 
should be removed from the aides of the eylinder aa frat 
ne it le formed, to prevent ite becoming granular and 

mpy To do this, effeetually, with the old Mahloned 
mn and paddle was rather difeult; but, fortunately, 
‘ hin a few yenre | t, the lnventive genius of out 

untry hae produced a Cream Vreever,"’ which, by 


chanvieal means, avolda theee difficulties, and enables 


reona, however inexperienced, with @ little eare and 


tention to the direetionsa, to make lee eream with aa 
itch eortalnty aud rapidity ae the moat practical and 
Ailful We allude more particularly to ' Masser's ive 


minute Freezers f which over twenty thousand have 


been sold within the last three yours, and which are now 


eed in every quarter of the globe These freepera, Con 


etracted prineipally of wrought and malleable tron, aud 


than tinned, as improved within the last year, by expen 


hom 


ive machinery, are not only ‘ hen pr rand more ee 


eal than any others made, owlng to thelr atrength and 


durability, but seem to combine every advantage neces 
sary to produce the desired result, The epring or yielding 
blade, or scraper, aa It le sometimes called, peculiar to 


thia freezer, for the purpose of removing the frozen cream 
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from the aides of the cylinder, as fnat as it is formed, by 
a forward motion of the crank, together with the revoly- 
ing of the can or cylinder in the ice and salt, simply by 
a backward motion of the same crank, an advantage so 
apparent that uo one can fail to comprehond their utility 
aud great importance 

The editors of the Setentifle Amertean, & well-known 
journal, devoted to mechanical science, in an article 
on this aubject, thus refer to the value and importance 
of this invention:— 

“The freezers invented by Hf 
Pa., and patented by him December 14, 1848, and Jan- 
uury 19, 1858, are so well known as to scarcely need any 


B. Masser, of Sunbury, 


description, 





“Our illustration le a perspective view, with part of 
the outer tub, A, the interior, The 
in capable of revolving In one direetion by 


removed to show 
cylinder, C, 
the handle, FP, 
in provided with a series of blades, ¢, and a wooden 


that la attached to the agitator, By whieh 


scraper, ¢, that la kept pressed close againat the lnalde of 


the eylinder by the eprings, 4. On the bottom of the 
eviinder laa little atop whieh eatches againat the bottom 
wo that it carrion the eylinder with it when ro 


and on the top C, and ite lid, D, 


blade, ¢, 
tuted tn 
in another atop, 6, that prevents the cylinder revolving 
(helnw held by the hinged lateh, a, attached to the cover 
Ih), 
The lee should be made very fine, ae lt packs more Closely 


one direetion 


wo that the agitator, B, revolves inaide the cylinder 
around C, 
the 
the ealt, causing the lee to melt more rapidly, thus die 


every part of which should be in contact with 
jee, Fine lee, too, le move thoroughly mixed with 
engaging the latent heat, by which means intense cold 
je produced, and the inner surface of the eylh der, C, la 
instantly coated with a thin layer of frozen croam, whieh, 
by being removed aa rapidly aa formed by the eeraper, ¢, 
and thrown Into the centre, constantly presents & clean 
surface for renewal, until the whole mase le frozen in a 
finest state of crystallization, As @ simple illustration 
of the necessity of a revolving eylinder and seraper, it 
may be mentioned that atirring aud agitating cold brine 


or walt water with the hand, ean scarcely be endured, 
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the cold being so intense; while, if the hand is kept 
quiet, it can be held in the same with impunity, Again, 
the flue sheet of cream should be removed from the sides 
of the cylinder as rapidly as it is formed, and this must 
be done by a ylelding spring blade, without which it is 
im possible to construct a cylinder out of any sheet metal 
twue enough for that purpose, A ylelding spring blade, 
which will sccommodate \tself to the trregularities and 
inequalities of such a cylinder, is absolutely necessary 
to overcome this dillculty, aud thus remove the frozen 
cream from the sides of the cylinder while no thicker 
than tissue paper."’ 

Cream may be frozen in a can or cylinder that is sta- 
tlonary, or does not revolve, but it requires much longer 
time, and the cream will seldom become as smooth, er 
acquire that fineness and consistency peculiar to well 
made cream. 

Many persons entertain an erroneous idea that freezing 
cream too rapidly, or beating it too soon, causes it to 


become buttery. This isa mistake. The production of 
granulated cream, filled with small particles of butter, 
is almost alw ays oWlng to opposite causes, name ly, the 
The phi- 


Cream, it is well known, 


beating of the cream when too hard or stiff 
losophy of this is apparent 
is composed of minute globules, which contain the but- 
ter. To make butter these globules must be crushed or 
broken, which is usually done by the action of the 
dasher in the churn, or by grinding it between two sur- 
faces, or auy other of the various modes of concussion or 
friction adopted for this purpose, and called churning 
To convert cream in a liquid state into butter, it requires 
of al 
concussion or friction to break the globules cannot be 
bas be- 
come stiffened by freezing, the globules are broken by 


& temperature it fifty Avedegrees, The necessary 


done in a cream freezer, But when the cream 
the friction of the paddle or beater, caused by the resiat- 


ance of the frozen mixture, and which increases aa it 


grows stiffer, In this way the butter, separated in «mall 


particles, ia diffused throughout the mixtare, which ta 


’ 
In fact, no longer frozen cream, but frozen buttermilk, 
intermixed with minuto particles of butter, and has 


neither the richness t 
A leading pr 


lenat possible 


r consistency of well made cream 
of ‘* Maaaer's Froeser’ ta, t 
of necessary to produce the 


to freeze It Just thick enough for 


nei} »tine the 


quantity hee 


result 


dealred vie 


beating, which operation Inerenses it In bulk from Afty 
to seventy-five per cent,, 


harden it 


and then add jee and salt to 
Hy this moana, loss than half the usual quan 
tity of lee and walt le required If it ean be avoided, jee 
eream should not be served up for several hours after it 
ls made It should be left to cool, harden, and acquire 


toughness and econalatenc y, after the process of beating 

Aa the great success of those freesers haa brought out 
lowe imitations, \n outward appearance, It may be well 
'* Masson's Pree 
latch on the cover of the tub, whieh ellekaon every rege 
lution revolving the eylinder, by a backward 
motion of the erank 

K 


Agenia, but they are sold la every principal ety and 
town in the Union 


to aay that nore” are known by the drop 


made in 


Kelcham & ( o., Now York, are the manufacturing 
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There is nothing equal to pure cream, for the making 
of a superior article of jee cream, although a very good 
article ta frequentiy made from milk, by adding other 
Ingredients to enrich it and give it the proper eonalet 
eney For this purpose eggs are moat frequently used, 


aud sometimes good Bermuda arrowreot or similar enb 


so” 


ee 
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stances, Thin cream or milk should have more eugar, 


As a general rule, eix ounces of sugar to one quart of 


cream ia sufficient, although some confectioners tre 


eight. The following receipt is recommended as a sub- 
atitute for pure ¢ream |-— 


One quart of rieh milk, two fresh eggs, ox ounces of 


white sugar, and three teaspoonfuls of Bermuda arrow- 


root; the arrowroot, if used, should be rubbed smooth 
in @ little cold milk, 


bring the milk tothe boiling point, but do not let it boll, 


Beat the ewgs and sugar together, 


then stir in the arrowroot, and remove it from the fire, 
adding immediately the eggs and sugar, at the same 
time keep stirring briskly to prevent the eggs from cook- 
ing; then set aside to cool If favored with extracts, it 
should be done just before it is put in the freezer. 

Vanilla, when used, should be boiled in a little water; 
but a better and more economical method is, to boil the 
bean, or keep it steeped in water in a bottle well corked, 
or other closed vessel, immersed a day or longer in hos 
water. Then add white sugar to form a thick syrup, 
which can be used at pleasure 

For orange or pineapple cream, eut the fruit into thin 
plen 
standing 


slices, covering the same with 
After 
ff 


The flavor of other fruits may be obtained 


ty of fine or pulve- 


rized white sugar several hours, the 


as de- 


syrup may be drawn off and used 


bed 


r flavoring 
BCI above 
in the same way. 


For orange or lemon water ices, grate on the head of 


loaf-sugar, or a fine grater, the outer rind or yellow of 
two or three good oranges or lemons, and to each quart 
of water add the above, together with the Juice aud a 
pound of white sugar to sweeten the same, The white 
of one or two eggs to each quart, beaten up, and added 
after the mixture is frozen, will give it greater consist 
ency 


Roman punch is nothing more than a littl rum or 
Jamaican spirit added to the lemon mixture 
For frozen custard, take one quart of milk, five egga, 


aud a half pound of sugar; beat the egys and sugar to 


gether; boil the milk and pour it on to the eggs and 


sugar, beating it at the same time; put it on the dre 


again, and keep atirring to prevent ite burning |) seon as 
By 


it thickens, take it off and etrain it through a balr seve 


when cvol, add the favor, and it le ready for freezing, 


BILLS OF FARA, 
Tun following bille of fare are troduced asa guide 
to how opers in selecting dishes forthe table, They 
eau be varied to salt themeaelves 


MaY 
Onlon soup 
Potatoes, Arparagua, 
Biewed brenat of veal 


Ground riee padding 


Rhubarb tart 


Rugs and epinach, 


Mashed turnips Potatoes, 
Btewed beet 

Cretard pudding 
Creamed rica, 


Orauge (rittera, 











COOKING OF MEATS, ETC. 


Stewep LAms.—Take a fine quarter of lamb, and, fora 


lerwe dish, cut the whole of it into steaks; forasmalldish, 


cout up the loin only, or slice only the leg; remove the 


skin and allthe fat. Place at the bottom of « large stew- 
pot a fresh lettuce split into long quarters; having sea- 
soned the steaks with a little salt and Cayenne, and some 
powdered nutmeg and mace, lay them upon the lettuce, 
ver the whole, and let 


pour on just sufficient water to ce 


it stew gently for an hour, skimming it occasionally ; 
then put in a quart or two of young green peas (in pro- 
a sprig of fresh green 


portion to the quantity of meat), 


mint, a lump of loaf-sugar, and some bits of fresh butter; 
let it cook slowly about half an hour longer, or till the 
peas are all soft and well-done. In sending it to table, 
place the meat upon the lettuce, and the peas round it. 

Cold ham sliced and stewed in this manner will be 
The ham having been already cooked, 


w it with the lettuce, 


found excellent 
halfan hour will be sufficient to st 
and another half hour after the peas are in 


removed all 


Having the 
the cutlets to 
pepper, 
kettle, 


rolled in 


Stewep Murron Curiets.- 
fat and the bo 


them 


ne, beat make them tender, 


salt, and nutmeg; put 
into a cirenlar tin me fresh 
that net kettle 


(losely covered) upon a trivet inside of a flat-bottomed 


and season with 
bits of 


the 


them with ss 


butter have been flour; 


pot or stewpan; pour boiling water all round, but not 
#0 as to come up to the top of the iuner kettle; set the 
pot over a slow fire, and let the stew simmer for two 
hours; then lift up the meat, and put under it a lettuce 


cut in four, and three cucumbers pared, «plit, and quar- 
tered, two onions aliced, and 
blades of 


four young turnips cut 


amall: add a few mace, & sallspoon of salt, 


aad a little more butter rolled in four; set it again in 


boiling water, taking care that the water does not reach 


the top of the loner kettle, the lid of which must be kept 


very tight; let it boll slowly, or, rather, simmer, two 


hours longer; then dish it, plactug the moat upon the 


vegetables, and laying all round a ridge of green peas 


that have been boiled in the uanal way, The bone 
(nicely trimmed and seraped) may be left in each cutlet; 
in which case, when dishing them, stand them up ina 


airele, with the ends of the bones leanlug against each 
ether at the top, somewhat as we see poles placed ina 
circles for lima-bean vines, 
Minerp Veat.—Take three or four ponnds 


of a fillet 


EXCELLENT 


or loln of veal, and mince it 


two of cold 


of the lean only 


vory finely, adding a alice or ham minced 


alao; add three or four small young onions chopped 


small, a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram leaves rubbed 


from the stalks, the yellow rind of a small lemon grated, 
and a teaspoonful of mixed mace and nutmeg powdered ; 
mix all well together, and dredge it with a little four; 
put it into a stewpan, with sufficient gravy of cold roast 
voul to moisten it, and a large tablespoonful or more of 
butter; stir it well, and let it stew till thoroughly done 
If the veal has been previously cooked, a quarter of an 


hour will be sufficient. It will be mach improved by 
adding a pint or more of small button mushrooms cut 
from the stems and then put in whole; also, by stirring 
in two tablespoonfuls of cream about five minutes before 


it is taken from the fire. 


Minoep Turkey orn Coicken.—Take a cold turkey or 


one or two cold fowls; remove all the skin, and eut 
the flesh the bones; 


or three thin slices of cold smoked tongue, and from half 


from then mince it fine, with two 


a pint to a pint of button mushrooms well chopped ; add 
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some mace and nutmeg, and put the whole into a stew- 
pan, with a plece of fresh butter rolled in flour, and suf- 
ficient cream to moisten it well; let it stew ten minutes, 
then serve it up in a deep dish, Instead of mushrooms, 
you may mix two or three dozen oysters chopped and 
seasoned with pepper and powdered mace, 


Veat with Overers.—Take two fine cutlets of about 
a pound each ; divide them into several pieces cut thin; 
put them intoa frying-pan, with boiling lard, and let 
them fry awhile; when the veal is about half done, add 
to it a quart of large, fine oysters, their liquor thickened 
with a few grated bread-crumbs, and seasoned with mace 
and nutmeg powdered ; continue the frying till the veal 
and oysters are thoroughly done, Send it to table ina 
covered dish, 

Tomato SweeTpreaps,—Cut up a quarter of a peck or 
more « set them over the fire, and 
let them stew, with nothing but their own juice, till 
then press them through a 


f fine ripe tomatoes; 
they go entirely to pieces; 


sieve, to clear the liquid from the seeds and skins; have 
ready four or five sweetbreads that have been trimmed 


y, cleared from the gristle, and laid open to soak 
with the 


in warm water; put them into a stewpan 


tomato-juice, seasoned with a little salt and Cayenne ; 
add two or three tablespoonfuls of butter rolled in flour; 
set the saucepan over the fire, and stew the sweetbreads 
in the tomato-juice till they are thoroughly done; a few 
minutes before you take them off, stir in two beaten yolks 
of ewes. Serve up the sweetbreads in a deep dish, with 
the tomato poured over them 


Tonaur Toast Take a cold amoked tongue that has 
been well boiled, 


it fine 


and grate it with a coarse grater, or 
mix it with cream and beaten yolk of exg, 
the fire; 


all the crust, toast very nicely some slices of bread, and 


mines 


and give it a «immer over having first cut off 


then butter them rather slightly; lay them ina flat dish 


that has been heated before the fire, and cover each slice 


of toast thickly with the tongue mixture spread on hot, 


and send them to table covered, Thisis a nice breakfuet 


er dish For tongue you may substitute cold 


ham finely minced 


Ham ToAet (irate a sufficiency of the lean of cold 


ham; mix some beaten yolk of egg witha little cream, 


aud thicken it with the grated ham; then put the mix- 


ture into a saucepan over the fire, and let it slimmer 


awhile; have ready some slices of bread nicely toasted 


(all the erust being pared off) aud well buttered ; spread 
it over quickly with the ham mixture, and send it to 
table warm, 

VEGETABLES, ETC, 
Youna Corny Omeret.—To a dozen ears of fine young 


Indian corn allow five eggs; boll the corn a quarter of 


an hour, and then, with a large grater, grate it down 


from the cob; beat the eggs very light, and then stir 
gradually the grated corn into the pan of eggs; add a 
put 


into a hot fryingpan equal quantities of lard and fresh 


small saltspoon of salt and a very little Cayenne; 
butter, and stir them well together over the fire; when 
they boil, put in the mixture thick, and fry it, aflerwards 
browning the top with a red-hag shovel ora salamander; 
transfer it, when done, to a heated dish, but do not fold 
it over. It will be found excellent. This is 
of using boiled corn that has been left from dinner the 


good way 


preceding day. 
CAULIFLOWE#R OmeLet.—Take the white part of a boiled 


caulifiower after it is cold, chop it very small, aud wix 
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with it a sufficient quantity of well-beaten egg to make 
a very thick batter; then fry it in fresh butter in a small 
pen, and send it hot to table 

ScALLoprD TomaTorsa,—Take fine large tomatoes, per- 
» loosen the skins, and then 


fectly ripe; scald them t 
peel them; cover the bottom of a deep dish thickly 
with grated bread-crumbs, adding a few bits of fresh 
batter; then put ina layer of tomatoes seasoned slightly 
with a little salt and Cayenne and some powdered mace 
or nutineg; cover them with another layer of bread- 
crumbs and butter, then another layer of seasoned 
tamatoes, and proceed thus till the dish is full, finish- 
ing at the top with bread-crumbs; set the dish into a 
moderate oven, aud bake it near three hours, Tomatoes 
require long cooking, otherwise they will have a raw 


taste, that to most persons is unpleasant, 


Srewrp Sprnacn.—Pick the spinach very clean, and 
wash it through two or three waters; then drain it, and 
put it into a saucepan, with only the water that remains 
tbout it after the washing; add a very little salt and 
pepper, and let it stew for twenty minutes, or till it is 
quite tender, turning it often, and pressing it down with 
a broad wooden spoon or flat ladle; when done, drain it 
through a sieve, pressing out all the moisture, till you 
get itas dry as you can; then put it on a flat dish, and 
chop or mince it well; set it again over the fire; add to 





it some bits of butter dredged with four and some 
yolk of egg; 
when it comes to a boil take it off; have ready some 


let it simmer five minutes or more, and 


thin slices of buttered toast ent into triangular or three- 
cornered pieces, without any cruet; lay them in regular 
ordar round a flat dish, and heap the epinach evenly 
npon them, smoothing the surface with the back of a 
epoon, and scoring it across in diamonds 

Srewep Pras.—Take young, tender green peas, and 
put into a stewpan, with sufficient fresh butter to keep 
them from burning, bat no water; season them witha 
hittle black pepper and & very little salt; set them over 
a moderate fire, and atir them about till the butter is 
well mixed through them; let them simmer till quite 
wt and slightly broken, taking off the lid occasionally, 
if you find 


them becoming too dry, add some more butter; when 


sod give them astir up from the bottom 


dome, drain off what enperfluous butter may be about 
the peas, and send them to table hot, They will be 
found excellent To the taste of many persons, they 
will be improved by a lump or two of loaf-sugar put in 
with the butter, and also by a few «prigs of mint, to be 
removed before the peas go to table, Lima beans may 
be stewed in butter, as above; aleo, asparagus tops cut 
off from the white stalk, 


Onton Custarp.—Peel and slice some mild onions (ten 
or twelve, in proportion to their size), and fry them in 
fresh butter, draining them well when you take them 
up; then mince them as fine as possible; beat four eggs 
very light, and stir them gradually into a pint of milk, 
in turn with the minced onions; season the whole with 
plenty of grated nutmeg, and stir it very hard; then 
put it into a deep white dish, and bake it about a quarter 
of an hour, Send it to table as a side dish, to be eaten 
with meat or poultry. It is a French preparation of 


onions, and will be found very fine. 

To Srew Carrotrs.—Half boil the carrots, then scrape 
put them 
into a stewpan, with as much milk as will barely cover 


them nicely, and eut them into thick slices; 


them, a very little salt and pepper, and a sprig or two 
of chopped parsley ; simmer them till they are perfectly 
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tender, but not broken; 
of fresh butter rolled in fleur, Send them to table hot. 


when nearly done, add a piece 
Carrots require long cooking. Parsnips and salsify may 
be stewed in the above manner, substituting a little 
chopped celery for the parsley. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC, 


Cinnamon Biacvits.—Half a pound of dry flour, one 
pound of lump-sugar finely sifted, one pound of butter, 
powdered cinnamon to taste; the whole to be mixed 
with a glass of brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, 
and baked in a quick oven 

Boston GINGERBREAD.—Three cups of four, one cup 
of butter, one cup of treacle, two egys, one teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, one 
tablespoonful of powdered cinnamon, and milk enough 
to form a dough. Rub the butter and flour together, 
and add the other ingredients; roll it out in sheets, eut 
them, butter the tins, place them, and wash the cakes 
over with treacle and water before they are put into the 
oven. They require a very moderate heat to bake them, 
or they easily scorch 

Lemon Cheesrcakra,—The rind of a large lemon 
aqueeze half of the juice, three eggs, half a pound of 


lump-suygar, quarter of a pound of butter, to be melted, 


Lemon Tanrriurtra.—The juice of two lemons and the 
rinds grated; clean the grater with bread only, using 
sufficient crumbs to take off all the lemon-peel; beat all 
towether with two egys, half a pound of loaf-sugar, and 
quarter of a pound of butter This ia sufficient for 
twelve tartlets, and will be found very excellent 


Rick Curnarcaknhe, RQUAL To Lemon A quarter of a 
ounces of ground rice, boiled and 


When 


quite ¢ 1, add the rind and julee of a lemon, and two 


pound of butter, two 
beaten; mix well with sifted sugar to taste 
evus well beaten, This will keep a month in a cool 

Nice Peuppixa Five ewes, well beaten, half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of raisins 
chopped, and half a pound of sugar, Boil three hours 
in a mould, 

A Cuorcr Popoine,—Make a ernat as fora fruit pud 
ding, roll it out to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, 





aud elghtor nine in width; apreed with raspberry jam, 
or any other preserve of # similar Kind, and roll it up 
in the manner of a collared eel Wrap acloth round it 
two or three times, and tie it tight ateach end, Two 
hours and a quarter will boil it 

Purvera vor Teka on Baraxvast.—One pint of cold 
boiled milk, one pint of home-made yeast, half « pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, and five eggs; to be 
mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, which must be 
put into the baking-tins to rise, and, without taking out, 
be baked in the usual manner. 


A Goop Cueap Caxg.--A pound anda half of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound 
of raisins, a quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a pint of milk, 
The milk to be made warm and the soda dissolved in it, 
Mix all well together, and bake in a slow oven 

Dessert Biscvits.—Three-quarters of a pound of flonr, 
a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the peel of a lemon 
grated, half a teacupful of cream, two eggs, leaving out 
the whites; roll them out thin, cut them in whatever 
shape you think proper, and bake them in a quick oven, 
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BATHING, 


Once a week is often enough for a decent white man 


to wash himeelf all over, and whether in summer or 
winter, that ought to be done with soap, Warm water, 
sod a how'shair brush, in @& room showing at least 70 


Fahrenhelt Ifa man is & ple io his nature, then no 


amount of washing will keep him clean, luside or out 


» a one needs a bath every time he turns round, He 
can do nothing neatly 


Baths should be taken early in the morning, for it Is 


t n that the system possesses the power of reaction in 
the I ext degree. Any kind of bath is dangerous soon 
era menl, or soon after fativuing exercine No man 
woman should take a bath at the close of the day, 

by the advice of the family physicia Many @ 

! n attempting to cheat his doctor out of a fee, has 


cheated himeelf out of hia lift rye, it la done every day 


t mode of a cold bath is a plunge loto a river 


the afest (ime is inatantly after getting up 


y effort of swimming to shore compels @ reaction, and 


the effect is delightful 
The best, safest, cheapest, and most universally 


* « mode of keeping the surface of the! ly clean, be- 


sides the onee-a-week washing, with soap, Warm water, 


and how’shair brush, i« as f wii 


Soon as you get out of bed in the morning, wash your 


fu hands, neck, and breast; then, into the same basin 
f water, put both feet at once, for about a minute, rub 
bing them briskly all the time; then, with tl tuwel, 


which has been dampened by wiping the face, feet, etc., 


wipe the whole body well, fast and hard, mouth shut, 
breast projecting. Let the whole thing be done within 
ive mioutes 

At night, when you go to bed, and whenever you get 
nt of bed during the night, or when you find yourself 
wakefal or restless, spend from two to five minutes in 


rubbing your whole body, with your hands, as far as 


you can reach, in eve as a tendency 


to preserve that softness and mobility of skin which is 


health, and which too frequeut washings 


will always destroy 

That precautions are necessary, inconnection with the 
bath-room, is impressively signified in the death of an 
American lady of refinement and position ately, after 
taking a bath, soon after dinner; of Surgeon Hume, while 
slone, in a warm bath; and of an eminent New Yorker, 


under similar circumstances, all within a year.—Hall's 


Journal of Health 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~Take a common sized teacup of 
soft water, and dissolve in it a large teaspoonfal of 
When the 


Spoor fal 


Gem-Arapic Paste 


ri i 
best and cleanest powdered gum-Arabic 


im is entirely melted, atirin, by degrees, a tabl 


t fine wheat flour, carefully pressing out all the lumps, 


d making it as smooth as poss ble Keep it closely 


covered, and in a cvol place. If, after a few days, it 


should appear spotted or moaldy on the top, remove the 


surface, and the paste beneath will still be fit for use 


This is a good cement for artificial flowers, and for orna- 


mental pasteboard work 


To wake Grease BALLS.—Shave down halfa pound of 


white soap, and mix it with three ounces of fullers’ 


earth, powdered ; then mix together three ounces of ox- 
gall, and two ounces of spirits of turpentine; with this, 
moisten the soap and fullers’ earth, till you have a stiff 
beat it well Make it 


luto balls with your hands, and place the balls where 


paste Mix it thoroughly, and 
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To use it, serape down a suffl- 
ciency, and spread it on the grease spot, Let it resé 
brush it off, and serape and apply some 


they will dry slowly 


awhile; then 
more, A few applications will generally remove the 
wreoase 

To Crean Warrewaan Bavenrs.—Wash off, with cold 
water, the lime from the bristles of the brush ; and serub 
well with a hard scrabbing-brush the part where the 
fixed into the wood 
as soon as the whitewashing for that day ts fla- 


bristles are This should be done 
at once 


ished, It is far better than to let them soak all night, 


To Remove THe Opor rrom A VIAL.—The odor of tts 


last contents may be removed from a vial by filiing it 
with cold water, and letting it stand In any airy place 


uncorked for three days; changing the water eve. y day, 
~W hen oll 
or any other grease has been dropped on a stove hearth, 

After 


awhile, clear away the ashes, and if the grease has not 


To Remove Guease Fuom A Stove Heanta 


immediately cover the place with very hot ashes 


quite disappeared, repeat the process, 

To Remove Pant prom tHe WALL or A Room.—If you 
& painted wall, you muat first get off 
To do this 
mix Ina bucket with warm water a suffielent quantity 


intend papering 


the paint, otherwise the paper will not stick 


of pearlash, or potash, so as to make a strong solution, 


Dip a brush into this, and with it seour off all the paint, 


finishing with cold water and a flannel 


To Desrroy Cricketa.—Mix some powdered arsenite 


with roasted apple, and put it into the cracks and holes 


whence the crickets lsesue 


It will effectually destroy 


them; and cockroaches also, 


To Deatroy Worms in GARDEN WALKs.—Pour Into the 


worm-holes a strong lye, made of wood-ashes, lime, and 


water, Or, if more convenient, use, for this purpose, 


strong salt aud water. 
To Remove Corns FROM BETWEEN THE Tors.—These 
corns are generally more painful than any others, and 
are frequently so situated as to be almost inaccessible to 
Wetting them several times a day 


Try it. 


the usual remedies 


with hartshoro will in most cases cure them. 


Recier ror A Sprainep ANKLE.—Wash theankle very 


frequently with cold salt and water, which is far better 


than warm vinegar or decoctions of herbs. Keep your 


foot as cool as 7 ble to prevent inflammation; and sit 





with it elevated on a high cushion. Live on very low 
diet, and take every day some cooling medicine; for in- 
stance, Epsom salts By observing these directions only, 


a sprained ankle has been cured in a few days 

Paste ror Creaxine Kyives.—Make a mixture, one 
part emery and three parts crocus martia, in very fine 
powder. Mix them toa thick paste, with a little lard 
or sweet oll. Have your knife-board covered with a 
thick buff-leather. Spread this paste on your leather, to 


about the thickness of a quarter-dulla Rub your knives 


in it, and it will make them much sharper and brighter, 


and will wear them out less than the common method 


of cleaning them with brickdust on a bare board. 


How ro CLeAN OLp StLver Coins. —Take four ounces of 


polishers’ putty, four ouaces of burnt hartshorn, and eight 
ounces of prepared chalk; mix them well together, and 
with this composition rub the coins, and in «a short time 
they will become, to all appearance, equal to new. Or, 
Wash them well with soup and water and a soft nail-brush ; 
when dry, rab them with wash leather, or a soft brush 
ueod for cleaning plate, but not too roughly, or they may 


be injured 

















Ebitors’ Gable. 


PALACE HOMES FOR THE TRAVELLER, 


Bright js the beautiful land of our birth, 
Tho home of the homeless all over the earth, 
STRKET. 


In our Great Republic we deck no palaces for our 
dignitaries ; official power ta too short-lived to require a 
gorgeous dwelling-place, We are not, however, with- 
out magnificent and spacious habitations; but these, 
under the name of Horta (significant here as palaces 
for the people), are erected, ornamented, and kept tn 
order, not for a few of some exclusive caste or family, but 
for the travelling public of the whole nation and of all 
nations; all may find & home in these palaces 

Moat of our great cities are handsomely provided with 
such Hotels, but we think it no vain boast to say the 
City of Philadelphia, in the ConTingnraL,* bas surpassed 
all others, and given a model that will not easily be 
rivalled, It is very properly called Continental, as \t 
belongs to the city where the Continental Congress had 
its birthplace, American legislation its fret growth la 
power and glory, and our National Independence was 
declared and ratified. For these reasons, and other good 
ones if not so great, we will take this opportunity to 
give our friends who gather around our Table a hasty 
sketch of this magnificent mansion, The great object of 
art, if hopeful and healthy, must seek an alliance be- 
tayeen the useful and the ornamental. ‘‘ The very terms, 
arts and manufactures, imply the interweaving of fabric 
with fancy," says a recent popular writer; and he truly 
adds: “The fabric must be strong, suited to its proposed 
purpose, and the fancy which, in decorative play, adorns 
its surface must not less be consonant with utilitarian 
uses; 60 that no carpet shall disdain the tread of feet, 
and no object in a well-appointed house proudly refuse 
to do its prescribed office,”’ 

We have never had the good fortune to see these first 
principles of the best art—the useful and the ornamental 
—s0 perfectly exhibited in the house and all its appoint- 
ments as in this Continental mansion. The furniture 
lias nothing gaudy, not a daub of vulgar finery or tinsel 
show is seen about it; yet its elegance and beanty ex- 
ceed any description we could give. The graceful forms 
wud beautifully contrasted colora of the chairs, of the 
sofas, and all the cabinet work and upholstery give such 
i*nurance of comfort to the cye that we instinctively feel 
We 


pronounce it good, because we feel it has been selected 


rest as well as pleasure in looking at the furniture 


by refined taste and judicious discretion, harmonizing 
the useful and the ornamental. 

The same wise principle reigns in all departments, 
The carpets are in a surprising variety of patterns, no 
tavo alike, yet all so perfect that the beholder thinks the 
last seen is the most beantiful; all agree in one point, 
Then 
the mirrors of many formsand diverse patterns of frame- 


being of the richest and best texture of the kind 


work, are yet all chaste, and each suited exactly to its 
* A new and splendid Hotel opened in Philadelphia 
This Hotel Ninth 


Streets, ia six «tories high, and has about 600 rooms aud 


Inst February fronts Chestnut and 


accommodations for 1000 guests, 


! 


place; the chandeliers, eandelabras, and gas-fxtures of 
many kinds are of the most beautiful fashions, but in 
atyle aud colors so harmonized that there leno glare, at | 
no feeling that you are looking atarhow, Lach apart 
ment has the alr of an elegant private home, where one 
might live la quiet and realize something of the poet's 
dream, that 
“A thing of beauty is a Joy forever." 

But the traveller must look into the drawing-rooma, 
a suite of four elegant apartments, placed #0 as to com- 
mand from thelr windows an ever-varying view of the 
full tide of population which constantly passes through 
this fashionable and busy part of the city, The whole 
house is both warmed and ventilated by long and spacious 
The 


larye 


galleries or halls, superbly carpeted aud curtained 


dining and tea-rooms are all elegant; but the 
Dining-room Is, in size and Onish, unsurpassed in splen- 
dor and convenience, The walls and ceiling are taste- 
fully painted in freseo; the architectural desigus are a 
study for the lovers of art and beauty 

Then the larve, airy kitchen, instead of a place to be 
shunned, as is vsten the case in public houses, should be 
visited as a curiosity by all persons interested in the 
niceties of domestic economy You will see a kitchen 
iu the most scrupulously neat order and arrangements, 
furnished with every culinary utensil and contrivanee 
that has ever been found useful, besides many new in 
ventions known only to thisestablishment. The laundry 
is also wonderful for the many new and curious ways of 
washing without wearing the clothes, and doing every- 
thing by steam. This spacious Hotel is six stories high, 
but a vertical railway, on a new and scientific plan, has 
been contrived, which will take the inhabitants of the 
upper stories up and down without any of the fatigue 
flights of 


should any delicate lady fud no apartment on the lower 


of ascending or descending stairs; so that 


floors, she need not feel concerned; she can sit in an 
easy-chair and be wafted to her room nearer the stars, 
The precautions taken to guard against fire will reassure 
the 
hope our distant readers who 


her should that fear make higher room seem less 


pleasant In short, we 
may travel to Philadelphia during the coming summer 
will visit this elevant home palace for the traveller, and 
learn for themselves the comforts and beauties of our 
‘ontinental Hotel 

Opportunity of gaining new ideas or correcting wrong 
notions is one great advantage of the summer travelling 
80 fashionable in our country. Lessons of simplicity 
and truth ought to be very striking to ladies when agree- 
ing with beauty and utility. These ideas need cultivation 
among us, Where too much time and cost are lavished 
on fantastic extravagance, Where everything !s appro- 
priate and everything in its right place, as in this mag- 
nificeut home for the traveller, there must be order, 
comfort, beauty ; these results hold good for the corTragEk 
as surely as for the CONTINENTAL 

The high character and firm principles of the Mesars 
Stevens insure propriety in the order of the house, and 
preclude the possibility of those annoyances that occa- 
sionally render large public establishments disagreeable 
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to invalids or to ladies, The basement of this vast edli- 
fice ja oceupled by stores of various sorts and of the 
! t fashionable stocks, so that the residents of the 


Hotel can procure almost everything they want without 


b wv inte the streets 
We have made our sketch longer than we Intended, and 
yet have not said half we wished to comm cule We 
ea y add that, by the aid of machinery and a happy 
i idiclous cholee of superintendents and servants, the 
ny f this extablishment fur hes, with such 
magical wy l, every comfort and luxury required by 
* guests, that they need scare y desire the amp of 

idin. Sream, under the guidance of Sk and Indus 
try, | ves as serviceable and prompt a8 THE SLAVE OF 
1 LAMI 








ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS.* 
Tw \ i! Cor 18, ¢ ecient isly written work 
\ aa « thing for Philadel; a to boast 
| stry of Mr. Allibone is really marvellous, 
1 modesty W wi t @ presents the pinions 
‘ s, when a literary verdict is to be give 
\ } ao we sly forbears offering his own, is 
remarkal 
Wat this w k will grow in reputation as time 
! ‘ nd ite merits become better k wi It con 
14 60 homuch that ie desirable as refere e for men f 
t t l also as know ive for men of act w hose 
y ' ! t mfrom resorting t braries, that 
mu ventually take its place as a hous | book 
\ rever the I lish language is spoken and English 
] ' ‘ tivated 
At s ela f readers, those who read for in 
ate ! the pot t. grave, and reverend Seignors” 
‘ | ! f Letters, and t ev creasing crowd 
f ver f learning” whos chiefly for amusement 
their 1 ka, it must be « y very du or very idle 
| ' whoare nott re es enger t w somethi 
’ lity of their favorite authors. Hence, Bio- 
APHY is always been a very popular kind of litera- 
ture It ia more ¢ rtaining than the “dignity of His- 
tory’’ usually permits those more stat ly narrations to 
l snd we feel more reapettably employed, and have 
more self-complacency, when re ading the “* Life of Mr 
— "than when engawed in the pages of a novel. This 
seems to be an instinctive homage to the majesty of 
Trath that Biography professes to embody, and for 
which the Soul is impelled, by ite nature, to seek as its 
best good In Fietion, we often find higher thought 
leven more knowledge than in many shelves of for- 
tten ‘* Memoirs ;"' and yet we feel constrained to class 
Novels as “light reading’ at the best, and Biography 
as necessary, useful, and instructive literature 
Personal History, or Biography, then, is a kind of 


H 
writing always sought for, and it always must be, while 


the human mind is capable of gratitude to its bevefactors 


und the human heart holds sympathy with the Distin- 
and a warm 


Allibone’s, 


gnished Dead, interest in living Genius 


This work of Mr 


most respectable critics, enables the desultory reader to 


giving the opinions of the 


his brain 





seleet the volume he needa, an it encumber 


r his book-case with the sort of reading not suitable to 


either Thus, & great saving of time, as well as money, 
will be gained by using this Dictionary as a Guide to 
* Published by Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia 


first volume e 


The 
yntains 1005 pages, imperial, double col- 


umn, about 200 lines on each page 
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literary knowledge and an Introduction to the writers 
of all ages and nations 
The Preface sh The Table 


of Contemporary Authors, in their respective centuries, 


uld be read with attention 


from the dawn of letters uatil our own time, ia of great 


interest and value, Every mind that desires order in 
its thoughts and precision in ite knowledge will feel 
Tables It may 


not occur, however, to all who use this “ Dictionary of 


the importance of these moat useful 


Authors" to reflect upon the trouble, and research, and 


the time it must have taken to make this accurate chro- 
nological system. How many pages must have been 
cousulted, how much exactness practised, how mach 


labor performed, before the result, so easy for the student 
now to see and use, was reached and embodied 

Still, as it is not given to men to be perfect, and as no 
two persons think precisely alike, we may be excused 
for adverting to one or two trifling imperfections in the 
system pursued, We allude particularly to the large 
Why has Mr. Allib 


increased 


number of names recorded ne ete 


cumbered his book, its size, and augmented 


his own task by inserting very many Biographies like 


the followlug? 

*“Cunn, Samuel. Mathemat. works, Lond., 1714-49." 

“Gough, C. J Serm Lon. 1704 d4to,”"’ 

Can it interest, improve, entertain, or concern a single 
human being to read such notices? Why not let 
*Cunn,’’ ** Gougl sud all of their calibre, sink quietly 
into their rest? We give all praise to the patient re- 


search and kind consideration for authorship which Me 
Allibone so conscientiously exhibits, but we regret that 
he set f such a task 
We 


rather prodiyva 


hime 


think, too, that the “opinions of the press"’ are 


y lavished Extracts from the wreat re- 


views of Jeffrey, Macaulay, Gilford, and writers of their 
merit, are not to be classed with the ephemeral criticisms 
of mere journalism. But do the anonymous contributors 
to periodicals of the second class, even when judicious, 


weigh enough to demand incorporation in a great work 
like the one un 


have preferred the opi 


sideration? 
ions of Mr 
of the authors he has caused to appear before us in this 


ler e We would greatly 


Allibone on the merits 


long panorama of the World's Literature 

But these «mall imperfections are buat as a feather's 
weight against the mountain of merit which this excel- 
lent work displays. No Philadelphian has ever pro- 
duced a volume that will compare with it as a literary 
production or a literary benefit, The publishers have 


done their part with their uenal good taste and wise 


liberality ; we feel sure they will have their reward, 


A glimpse of young ladies in the National Metropolis 
may interest our younger readers We must not forget 


that there ar class at our Table.—Eps 


a iarge 


FROM THREE TO FIVE; OR, 
WASHINGTON 


A DRIVE IN 


I wap just returned from boarding-school, had re- 


"a d-butante, 


A young lady of two years’ experience called for me to 


turned a “* young lady or what you will 


drive. I felt very insignificant as I sat by her side in 


the carriage; for, though my bonnet was prettier, and’ 


my dress as handsome, I did not have the same “air’’ as 


my companion She looked so fashionable, as she lolled 


back easily on the seat, and her lips had such a superb 
little curl 
* Where would you like to go?’ asked Miss Caxton, 


Poor, inuvocent ! 


little me! 
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“Oh! out in the country somewhere, | suppose." 
* Out in the country, child; you are crazy !"’ 
“Well, then, anywhere you please.’ 
* Down the Avenue, of course, Martin" (to the foot- 
man ‘to Gautier's 

So to Gautier's we went, where we got out, bought 
quantities of bonbons, picked up a friend of Mins Cax- 
ton's, and drove on 

** Ada, did you see Favio yesterday?" said Miss Cax- 
ton to her friend, 

“Yes; and whom do you think he was walking 
with?" 


* Can't possibly guess Annie Poole, perhaps.” 


* You are far from the mark. That Miss Thompson 


* The horrid creature! Why she has gota snub nose,” 
“Snub! 


I should think it was 
her eyes black ? 


And would you call 
7 think they are as ugly a gray as I 
ever saw 

‘Well, Ada,"’ changing suddenly to the elegant, “ we 
will not discuss Miss Thompsou, Who i# that man? 
What 


“How he would look taking soup!" 


i splendid moustache! 

said Ada, who 
happened not to like moustaches 

Who is he?” 


*T whould say he was a gambler,"’ said Ada 


* Don't be disagreeable 


“Can't you tell who's who better than that?" said 
Miss Caxton, looking scornful 

“Why he bowed to you," said Ada, turning suddenly 
to me 

1, foolish child, blushed terribly, and murmured. some- 
thing about having met him in New York 


“What is his name?’’ asked Miss Caxton. 


I told her, “Sydney Elton.” 
* Elton, ah!" 

* Are you engaged to him?" asked Ada 
Now was that a fair question? 


him, and could mot tell a fib 


But I was engaged to 


It seems that Miss Ada had a passion for hearing 


about engagements and all appertaining to them, so she 





pounced eager ly upon poor me and demanded the whole 


story. I declared there was none to tell 

* Where did you first see him, at the opera ?"’ she asked, 
* You.” 

* Well, and what else ?"’ 


“Don't teaze the child,” said Miss Caxton. “ Here 
comes Favio, now; let us ask him to ride 
So we stopped, and the smiling monsieur stepped in. 
He was presented to me, and, after a stare through his 
glass, inquired if this was my first visit to Washington 
* Washington is my home," I answered 
“Ab! 
couleur is fine.”’ 


Mees Caxton, how charming you appear; your 


“Many thanks," said Miss Caxton, simpering. “I 


imagined I was pale 

“Ah, non! like a rose.” 

“There goes that ugly Miss Thompson,” said Miss 
Caxton. “ Are you aequainted with her, Ada?” 
‘She doesn't belong to our set,’’ answered that young 
lady, with a toss 

Who,” asked monsieur, somewhat eagerly, “‘ who is 
it?’’ 

“A Mies Thompson,”’ said Miss Caxton, who pre- 
tended ignorance of the fact that M. Favio had been seen 
walking with her, “a person we don't visit at all 


Ugly, isshe not? Eatirely devoid of style 


“Ugly! ugly!" exclaimed monsieur, springing up and 


gesticulating violently to the footman, ** Mees Thompson 
ugly! She is my—my—my—I wish you good morn- 


ing.’’ Aud poor M. Favio jumped from the carriage aud 
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ran after the abused Miss Thompson, who really seemed 
tu me to be a very pretty and ladylike looking girl 

* Disgusting !"' said Mina Caxton 

* Abominable !'’ said Ada 

Mine Caxton ordered the coachman to turn and drive 
slowly up the Avenue 

We passed Favio, who seemed somewhat excited, and 
was evidently telling his Janec’e the whole sto.y, Laaw 
her laugh and shrug her shoulders, and then he laughed 
aud shrugged Ais shoulders, Mine Caxton and Ada su 
veyed her superciliously. The look was not returned 
defiantly or flercely, but was simply—not returned at 
all Favio, however, looked daggers 

**Martia, home,"’ cried Miss Caxton, who was pro 
voked with herself and everybody else 

I'wo weeks after, | was invited to a grand weddin 
went, and saw little Madame Favio looking very charia 
ing and pretty, and Monsieur Favio very happy and 
proud, Of course, Miss Caxton and Ada were not there 
Do you know I positively believe the marriage tool 
place a month sooner than tt wonld have done if the 
little event I have described had not taken place 

M. and Mme, Favio were ‘all the rage’’ that winter 
It is needless to say that two young ladies learned a 


lesson which they did not soon forget 


HeauTa or American Women Dererionatixe.—The 
following opinion on this important matier was sent u 
by a lady of the West, who has had much opportunity 
for observation We hope she is mistaken, but we g 


her opinion; it may stimulate juquiry, and lead to better 


methods of training girls Epa 
‘That American women, as a class, are fragile, de 

cate, and incapable of enduring any hardship, is an in 
disputable fact, and the sooner the men realize this truth, 
and forget how much work thelr mothers performed, the 
better it will be for both them and us, There has been 
such a sudden deterioration in health from the one that 
wave us being to us, that the niche we should have 
moved in has not been prepared, and we have had to 
labor in a place we were entirely unfitted for, and, try 


ing to meet our surroundings, many of 


us have sunk 
down into helpless invalids, to KAY nothing of those 
quietly resting in their graves, under this unwritten 
but true epitaph, ‘ Died of overwork In the fret pla 
most of us marry too young—pass from the school roo 
into housekeepers and mothers be fore practice has made 
housekeeping either a perfect or an easy duty; and the 
bluadere and failures, combined with the anxiety to 
excel and please our husbands, and the pride to equa 
our mothers-in-law, form not a «mali part of the burden 
of care that steals from us the freshness of youth aud 
the gladness of hope, and stamps our brows with a base 
counterfeit insignia of age 
Tuk AMERICAN ScvLpTReas.—Harriet Hosmer, now at 
Rome, has completed her statue of * Zen bia in chains 
as she appeared in the triumphal procession of Aure 
lian.”’ The description suggests a great triumph of art 
aud Americans have reason to be prond that this glory 


of genius adorns the brow of their young country woman 


‘Notes on Nerstxo” isa work by Florence Nightin 
gale, not done in marble, but it will outlast the statue 
asthe human heart, till time shall end, will keep the 
beanty of her kind deeds aud les 
f Life We shall advert to 


ne of gentleness en 
shrined in ite inner Temple o 


thie work in our next number 
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Wemwen's Wacna ts CALIFORNIA. —We seo it atated that 
the rate of wages ls the same, in the great Pacific State, 


by the Job or by the day, without reference to the sox 


of the party that performs it.’ A washerwoman gota 
The 


lady teacher has the same salary as the gontleman, if 


$i a day iu the country; @ carpenter the same, 


whe teaches the same classes aud the same branches 
The Board Francisco lately ap- 
pointed seventy-five teachors to take charge of the elty 
Thus, 
we may be assured, the people are fast improving in 


of Education at San 


achoolsa; thirteen were men, siaty-fwo women 


civilization, 





Menicat Counnan.—At a 


public meeting lately held in this College, Dr, 5, Gre- 


New Ewsaraxrpn Woman's 


gory, the indefatigable friend and promoter of the move- 
ment to give medical instruction to women, made some 
statements which show the steady progress of this good 
cause 

** He remarked that one of the reaulta of the discussion 
and prosecution of the cause of female medical education 
during the past twelve years bad been, as was intended 
aud expected, a gradual transfer of the practice of mid- 


” 


wifery from the hands of men to those of women 

He stated that Mrs. Goodwin, a female physician, in 
Worcester, Mass., during the last eleven yoars, had pre- 
sided at sizteen hundred and twenty-siaz births, and never 
lost but one patient. Can male physicians show such a 


record? This isthe great point. The safety of woman 
and relief from unnecessary suffering in childbirth de- 
mand the education and employment of women as physi- 
cians for their own sex 

, *toknow 


what proportion of the five or six thousand aunual births 


** It would be interesting,” continued Dr. G 
in Boston were attended by females. One woman, Mrs. 
Edee Eaton, had attended over a thousand within the 
past eleven years, and many others had had a good 
amount of practice. If two women had attended twenty- 
six hundred cases in the past eleven years, what must 
be the number attended by all of the women in practice 
in the cities and towns of New England during that 


period? Probably a hundred thousand would be a 


moderate estimate.” 

We are glad to find that two of the professors in this 
Marie E. Zakrzewska, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, and Frances 8. Cooke, M. D., Professor of Physio- 


College are women, viz.: 


logy and Hygiene 

In our next number, we shall advert to the Colleges 
for Women iu Philadelphia 

Porre vorric.—At the World's Fair, held in London, 
was on the 


the follow'ng inscription, in six languages, 


walls of the Crystal Palace. We wish every woman in 
our land would place it on the Crystal Palace of her 
conscience, and teach it to her sons and every boy she 
Let 


gentlemen never learn to smoke; Bova learn, and gentle- 


can inflnence to hear her ladies remember that 


utinue the bad fashion 


menu ce 
“Das rauchen wird nicht erlanbt. 

Ill n'est pas permis de fumar 

Non @ permeeso di famare 

No es permittido fumar 

Nao he permittido fumar 

No smoking allowed.” 

Mras 8. J. Hate’s Boarpina Dav Semoor 

Yoora Lapies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


AND ror 


This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
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English education, to furnish the beast facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best Inatruction 
in music and the other accomplishments, An accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and airxo 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising, The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
acholars are carefully attended to, 

References; Mra, Ernma Willard, Troy, N. ¥.; Henry 
Vothake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H, Ash- 
hurst, Eaq., Louls A. Godey, Baq,, Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodye, D, D., Princeton, N. J. 





New Yor Scuoor or Destow ror Women.—The Wo- 
men's School of Design in the Peter Cooper Institute ls 
ina flourishing coudition, at least as far asa good attend- 
ance of pupils goes, There are one hundred and thirty- 
nine women who regularly attead their studies, some of 
them practising at wood engraving, some at drawing 
from models, some at oil painting, and others at water 
colors, 





Mount Vernon Assoctation.—We have received one 
more name to be added to the list of subscribers, 
Mary E. Hoyt, $1, Los Angelos, California. 





Scpscriper TO THE Wasuinoton PortRAIT.—Mrs. Ho- 
race Morse, $2, Savannah, Georgia. 





To ovr CorresporpEeNts.—The following articles are 
accepted: “* Mary’’—* Ella’s Doubt’’—** Minnie’—* The 
Whispered Name”’—‘ Not All a Waif’’—‘' Bury Me in 


the Valley”"—* Studio Pictures’’—“ Trial and Triumph"’ 


—** Parental Decision’’—‘ The Orphan's Hope’’—“ The 
Emigrant’s Farewell’’—‘‘ Time and Eternity’’—“ Lydia 
Harrison and her Sister” —‘ Emma's Smile’’—and “ The 
Lost Treasure." 

The following articles are declined for want of room: 
** My Father’’—* Lines’’—*‘ Hard Times” 
Seasons’’—‘“‘ The Second Marriage’’—“ Sweet Flowers” 
—‘*Love and Beauty’’—‘‘ No Letters’’—‘‘ The Child of 
the Storm” 
gives an earnest of success, but the writer wants more 


—*Song of the 


(this story shows considerable talent, and 


experience of life or insight into character)—“ Beatrice 
Bellini’ (the poem has merit, but we are crowded)— 
* Alone’’—“ The Song of the Stars 
better; try again)—“ Unlucky is my Lot’’—‘ American 


” 


(the writer can do 


Poets—Who are They” (the writer cannot be a judge of 
poetry, if he “despises the poet’’)—‘ Earthly Hopes’ — 
* The Tides’’—* Song’’—*" Live and Let Live’’—‘ I never 
Forget Thee’’—‘ The Lawyer's Choice”’ (better suited to 
a newspaper than the Lady’s Book)—* Experience is 
Forgotten when Hope Whispers Success’’—‘‘ Spring Fan- 


” 


cies’’—and “ Sammer Journeyings. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. 8@TAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Arm ror Caiupren.—The first want of an infant is an 
abundant supply of pure air; and yet many people seem 
to think that a little babe is a kind of hibernating ani- 
mal that can live almost without air. There can be no 
doubt that the fearful mortality to which we have before 
ad verted is largely due to the want of pure, fresh air in 
the nursery-room., Dr. Clarke 


Dublin hospital, nearly half the children were cut off 


informs us that in a 
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within the first two weeks of their existence; but so 
s00n 44 measures wore taken “to insurea free circulation 
of pure air throughout the wards of the hospital, the 
dreadful mortality that had previously occurred among 
the infants inhabiting them was almost immediately 
suspended.’"’ Even when deprivation of pure air does 
not produce any immediate and fatal train of symptoms, 
the powers of life are gradually impaired; the proper 
development of the body is prevented by the suspension 
of the chemical and vital changes in which the oxygen 
of the air plays such an important part, and thus is the 
foundation laid for diseases that are often incurable, 
The effects of confinement and want of air are seen in 
paleness of the face, fabbiness of the muscles, dulness 
of the eyes, shortness of breath, smallness of growth, 
rickets, indigestion, consumption, scrofula or king's evil, 
and a numberless train of the most fatal disorders to 
which flesh is heir. 


Children really stand more in need of an abundance 
of pure air than grown persons; for, as just intimated 
a free supply of the oxygen of the air is absolutely ex- 
sential to those great chemical and vital processes by 
which the growth of the body is secured. The nursery- 
room, then, should be the largest, most airy and cleanly 
in the whole house; all causes of impurity should, as 
far as possible, be avoided, such as smoking lamps and 
chimneys, coal fires, stoves, tobacco smoke, and, in 
short, everything that has a tendency to vitiate the air 
by the introduction of foreign elements or by the ab- 
straction of its vital principle, oxygen. If the room be 
a close ceiled one, it should be well aired every day by 
opening all the doors and windows, while, if the wea- 
ther be cold, the child can be transferred to another 
room. And an air-hole should always be left open, day 
and night, hot and cold, by baving one or more windows 
partially or entirely open, according to the temperature 
of the weather. But, whilean abundance of pure air is 
diffused throughout the room, the child should not be 
placed immediately under a window or between win- 
dows and doors so as to be exposed to a strong current 
In short, all the arrangements of the nursery-room 
should have reference to two great objects—Ist, the 
equable diffusion of pure air; and 2d, the preservation 
of proper warmth. 

After the first month, infants should be carried out 
into the open air, when the weather is pleasant. They 
enjoy this wonderfully, even at a very early age, as is 
manifest from their efforts to approach an open door, 
and from their “‘crowing,’’ other 
evidences of pleasure. These are the unerring indica- 
tions of a natural instinct which should teach 
the free air and the bright sunlight of heaven are essen- 
tial to the health and happiness of infancy. 


and unmistakable 


us that 


Some mothers seem to appreciate the importance of 
fresh air to the health of their children; but then they 
are so fearful that the little things will take cold that 
they often suffer for want of pure air, even when carried 
out, and when the nursery-room is amply supplied. 
Children often have their cribs or cradles closed in with 
thick curtains, or their faces covered while sleeping, so 
that they are subjected to the necessity of breathing 
over and over again an impure air, impregnated with 
the exhalations from their bodies, and exhausted of its 
vitality ; and thus are they deprived of all the advan- 
tages of ventilation, however complete and unobjection- 
able all the arrangements for securing this may be; 
and such is the fear of cold that the benefits of an out- 
door airing are often lost by smothering up the face of 

VoL. Lx.—40 
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the child in blankets or shawls, or by sticking its head 
under the cape or shawl of the mother or nurse 

These practices cannot be too strongly condemned; 
air is needed as much, nay, more by children than by 
older persons, and as to cold, there is no danger if cur 
rents be avoided within doors; if proper weather be 
chosen for out-door airings ; and if due attention be paid 
to the clothing, and particularly to the covering of the 
feet, arma, and legs 


Columbua, Ga, 


Hiterarp Motices. 


Books BY MAIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is #0 low, we oller our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher 

From Rice & Wart, 525 Minor Street, Philadelphia:— 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICANS 
one hundred and forty-nine engraved portraits of the 


In four volumes, Containing 
most eminent persons who have occupied a place in the 
history or contemporary annals of the United States 
This truly magnificent national enterprise, originally 
undertaken more than a score of years ago, after having 
passed through the hands of various publishers, has 
been brought to its present matured condition by the 
firm who now have it Much has 
been added by them to the work as it first appeared, in 
the way of new portraits and biographical sketches, 


under their control. 


embracing the names of the most distinguished of our 
For deli 


cacy of handling and beauty of finish, the engravings 


contemporary statesmen, scholars, and heroes. 


in these splendid volumes have never been surpassed 
by American artists; whilst, in the richness and ele- 
gance of its whole appearance, the work presents the 
most creditable specimen of American skill in printing 
and binding that can well be imagined. The biographi- 
cal sketches from the pens of such writers as Prof 
Ticknor, John Quincy Adams, Dr 
Hayne, and others are chaste and classical in style, and, 
Altogether, 
the ‘* National Portrait Gallery” isa publication of which 


Francis, Robert Y 
though necessarily concise, full of interest. 


our country should feel proud, and which should receive 
a liberal patronage from the American people. It has 
been well said of it that “it is in every particular the 
best and most finished that the style of the arts in Ame 

rica would permit. Itisa work which will adorn equally 
the library and the parlor. 
the patriot and scholar may behold in succession, as in 


By passing though its pages, 


one extended gallery, the images and the history of those 
who have contributed to shed light or glory on their 
country.”’ The “ National Portrait Gallery”’ is sold to 
order only, the price of the imperial octavo edition, in 
four volumes, Turkey morocco, antique gilt, being $40 00 
THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, a Descripticn 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, considered particularly with respect totheir 
use in the Arts and their introduction into Commerce 
With a description of the most useful of the European 
forest trees. Illustrated by one hundred and fifty-six 
finely colored copper-plate engravings by Redoute, etc. 
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the of F 
Andrew Michaux, Member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, etc. ete. With Notes by J. Jay Smith, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, ete. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, a Description 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, not described in the Work of F. Andrew 
Containing all the forest trees discovered in 


In three volumes. Translated from French 


Michaur 
the Rocky Mountains, the Territory of Oregon, down to 
the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of Cali- 
fornia, as well as in various parts of the United States. 
Illustrated by one hundred and twenty-one finely colored 
plates. Two volumes, royal octavo. By Thomas Nut- 
tall, F. L.8., Member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. To those having access to large public and 
private libraries, the magnificent volumes of Michaux 
are, probably, already well known. By such persons, 
any terms of praise we may apply to them will appear 
We shall, 


of the public to the new and improved edition, compris- 


ierefore, 





superfluous only call the attention 


ng the two more recent volumes of Nuttall, | 
by Messrs. Rice & Hart of this city ro the botanist, to 


the lover of our grand old forests, so rich in their sylvan 


itely issued 


treasures, as well as to those who take an interest in the 


ealtivation of useful and ornamental trees, we need but 


} 


say that a more complete, reliable, and instructive work 


yuld not be recommended to their patronage 





jnisitely drawn and naturally colored plates, by which 
iny variety of our forest trees may readily be recognized 
nd classified, the full letter-press descriptions, at once 

ientifie and yet attractive, and the valuable informa- 


yn every where to be met with in these volumes, render 


them invaluable tn their line 

Terms Sold only to order. The whole work, in five 
volumes, royal octavo, full Turkey antique, gilt, $70 00; 
half bound Tarkey, $60 00 Michaux'’s work alone, 


$42 00, in extra Turkey binding. Nuttall'’s additional 
volumes, in uniform style, may be had for $30 00 

THE IMPERIAL OCTAVO EDITION OF THE HIS. 
TORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
With Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the prin- 
cipal Chiefs. Illustrated with one hundred and twenty 
beautifully colored portraits from the original paintings 
ithe War Department at Washington. By Thomas L. 
M' Kenney and James Hall. We have already noticed the 
appearance of the first volume of this superb memento 
of the aboriginal and fast disappearing races of our 
country. Originally issued, many years since, in a 
form too costly to place it in the reach of any but the 
wealthiest, Messrs. Rice & Hart, of this city, have pre- 
pared a cheaper edition, in royal octavo, which, in all 
poluts save size, is a perfect fac simile of the larger and 
first published work, and, besides, is readily attainable 
by those of moderate means. In the language of a con- 
temporary, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it one 
of the most valuable and interesting works that the 
American press has ever issued. Terms of Publication. 
—‘*The History of the Indian Tribes of North America” 
will be sold to order only, in three volumes, elegantly 
bound in Tarkey morocco, at $42 00 per copy, payable 
on delivery. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brorwenrs, Philadel phia:— 

THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD, and other nouvellettes 
With an Autobiography of the Author. By Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ The Deserted Wife,” 
** The Curse of Clifton,” “‘ Lady ofthe Isle," etc. ete. “The 
founded 


nouveliettes comprised in this volume are all 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





on ‘facts stranger than fiction’ that have come under 
my own personal observation or have been communi- 
cated to me by persons of reliable veracity,’’ says the au- 
This lady is one of the most widely 
and, though she may 


thor, in her preface. 
known of American novelists; 
justly be criticised for an intensity of style, there are 
few more deserving of popularity, and the most censori- 
ous of her fault-finders are compelled to confess that 
there is an irresistible charm in her writings. The 
biographical sketch which this volume contains (by the 
way, why is it called an autobiography ?) is very inte- 
resting, as it tells under what unfavorable circumstances 
her early stories were written, and will cause her to be 
better appreciated, both as a woman anda writer. Price 
$1 25. 

From J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CAXTONS. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Library edition, in two volumes 
With regard to the literary character of “‘ The Caxtons, 


no remark is needed; it is already known the world 


over. We would, however, call the attention of the 
reading public to the neat, beautiful, and substantial 
style in which Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have issued the 
present volumes. We would, also, at the same time, 
announce that they are the initial volumes of a new and 
uniform Library Edition of the works of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, to be elegantly printed from large read- 
able type, at the rate of a volume a month till the series 
is completed. Price, cloth, $1 00; sheep, library style, 
$1 25; half-calf, $1 65, 

From Linpsay & BLAKistox, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, ae 
connected, Historically and Prophetically, with the coming 
of Christ, and incidental Portraitures of noted Person- 
ages of the age. By William M. Willett. 
of this book has gathered from sacred and profane his- 


The author 


tory all the noted persons living, and remarkable events 
transpiring, immediately previous to the Christian era, 
and connected them in a historical novel bearing this 
title. He tells us that his principal design has been to 
concentrate these personages, the current events of that 
period, and the literature of the age around, and to give 
prominence to the great event of time—the birth of the 
Saviour of the world. Itsstyle is vigorous and animated, 
and it will receive universal approbation. 

From E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Classical and Sacred 
By 8. Augustus Mitchell, author of a Series of Geographi- 
cal Works. An entirely new edition, drawn from the 
best authorities, ancient and modern. Designed for the 
Illustrated with numerous 
A much needed school manual, containing, 


use of schools and colleges, 
engravings. 
in small compass, all the information commonly required 
relative to the subject upoa which it treats, togethe: 
with many facts connected with the politics and litera- 
ture of antiquity. In simplicity of style and clearness 
of arrangement it is, we think, one of the best books of 
its class. Price $1 12. 

From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through Peter- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, and His Talk There 
Philosophical, sentimental, witty, humorous, specula- 
tive, grave, gay, and a little-of-everything, by turns, 
and, withal, quite pleasant in style and interesting in 
narrative, though not very remarkable for incident, this 
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volume reminds usa great deal of the “ Autocrat” and 
the ** Professor” of Dr. Holmes. Price $1 00. 

NOTES ON NURSING: What it is and what it ie not. 
By Florence Nightingale. These are merely intended 
as hints upon the subject of nursing, for, as the world- 
renowned author herself says, every woman must learn 
herself—she cannot be taught. The practical ex perience 
which the lady has had will attach much value to the 
advice which she has given, and we believe that many 
will gladly embrace this opportunity to add the results of 
her experience to their own; though there is no doubt 
that many can be found whose knowledge equals hers. 
Price 60 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from the first 

reaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nice. For the 
use of young persons. By the author of ‘“‘Amy Her- 
bert.” This is a very attractive and instructive compi- 
lation, by a lady who is already well known in the 
literary world. Her “little history’’ gives evidence of 
candor, and of a sincere desire to present the truth. 
We need scarcely say that this history is written from 
the Protestant Episcopal stand-point. Price 60 cents 

PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
of “‘ Amy Herbert,”’ “‘ Thoughts for the Holy-Week,”’ ete 
This book is a collection of essays upon moral and reli- 
gious subjects, each of which is headed by an appropri- 


By the author 


ate text of Scripture. Price 75 cents. 
From Rupp & Carteton, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotrners, Philadelphia :— 
EDGAR POE AND HIS CRITICS. 
Whitman. There has probably never been an author 
s0 much misrepresented as the subject of this little 


By Sarah Helen 


volume. His enemies have most grossly reviled him, 
and his friends have seemed slow to deny their charges. 
This lady has generously undertaken the task of dis- 
abusing the public mind, and to tell from personal 
knowledge what Poe really was. Unfortanate in tem- 
perament and habits she admits him to be, but full of 
warm That “he knew 


beauty but that which is purely sensuous,” 


and generous impulses. no 
as one of 
his biographers has asserted, she emphatically denies, 
She claims that he was possessed of a perception of the 
ideally beautiful, pure, and sublime, that was far beyond 
common comprehension ; and thus it is why he has been 
so wofully misunderstood, Price 75 cents, 

THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY: A Hand-Book fur 
This is not, be 


ferred, a collection of set forms, ceremonies, points of 


Ladics and Gentlemen, as might in- 


etiquette, and conventionalisms, It is really a capital 
book, written by a person well conversant with the 
world, and, withal, a deep thinker, a sage 
Not a sentence but 


reasoner, 
and a correct moralist. is teeming 
with sound common sense. It will become a standard 
work on habits and manners, and will not only find its 
way to many library shelves, but various stray para- 
graphs will presently be met going the rounds of our 
public journals. It is a volume that has no right to re- 
tain itself exclusively in book form, but must submit 
patiently to be “ scissorized”’ for more general reading 
The only fault we have to find with it is for occasional 
flings at American habits, which are either totally false 
in their representations or greatly exaggerated. Price 
$1 25 

ANSWER TO HUGH MILLER AND THEORETIC GEO- 
LOGISTS. By Thomas A. Davies, author of ‘‘ Cosmogony ; 
or, Mysteries of Creation ; being an Analysis of the Natu- 
ral Facts stated in the Hebraic Account of Creation, sup- 
ported by the Development of existing Acts of God to- 
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ward Matter.’’ The author of this work takes the stand 
that the theories of gevloygists concerning the creat 

of the world are totally and irreconcilably opposed to 
Scripture, and, therefore, ought to receive no credence 
whatever, He presents long and labored arguments in 
As much can be said on both 


sides, and as this is no proper place for the discussion of 


support of his position, 


the subject, we will leave his readers to judge for them- 
selves of the merits of the book. Price $1 00 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'’S MISSION 
TO CHINA AND JAPAN, IN THE YEARS 1857, '58, ’ 
By Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin, ** Russian Shores of the Black Sea, 


This is an account of a late English expedition to 


author of the 
ete 
the China Seas, explaining its causes and giving its re- 
sults. This narrative, both in a historical and political 
point of view, is valuable; while it contains, besides 
descriptions of scenes, incidents, persons, and places, 
and of manners and customs, and relations of religious 
and literary interest, which will make it an entertaining 
volume to the general reader. Price $2 75. 

LUCY CROFTON, By the author of “‘ Margaret Mait- 
land,’’ ** The Days of my Life,” *‘ The Laird of Norlaw 
etc. This charming English writer, Mrs. Oliphant, has 
done herself credit and the reading public a favor, in 
the production of this story. Its great beauty is the 
quiet naturalness of its incidents and the simplicity of 
its style. Price 75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES 
MISSISSIPPI PARTISAN. 
trated by John M’Lenan 
frontiersman, and, as such, must prove attractive to a 


OF GEN. SAM. DALE, THE 
By J. F. H. Claiborne. Illus 
This is the life of a genuine 
large class of readers. Much of the narrative is in the 
very words of Gen. Dale himself, who, we are informed 
though uneducated, was by no means an ignorant man 
He was, moreover, ‘‘a man of singular modesty, a man 
of truth.”’ Aside from the vivid and lifelike pictures ite 
presents of backwoods life and character, this volume 


possesses great merits as an historical account of the 


War of 1812 in Georgia aud other Southern States Price 
$1 00. 

From Tickyor & Freups, Boston, through Samren 
HAzarp, Jr., Philadel phia:— 

THE MARBLE FAUN; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of “The Sear 


let Letter,” ete. ete. In two volumes, By the reader 


of fiction, as fiction merely, having no connection with 
ibso bing, or 


of Nathaniel! 
has it been 


anything higher than the interesting, the 
the it be that the 


Hawthorne has become forgotten, 


romantic, may 


since the appearance of his last contribution to our 


imaginative literature. But his lengthened silence has 
not been for nothing. More graceful, more beautifal, 
more weirdlike, more charming in all respects than 
ever, he has again come before us, imparting to as, 


under the guise of attractive fiction, much that is sab 
lime, truthful, and tender in thought and sentiment, 
and much that is profound and appreciative in those 
things which to the of art Though 


essentially an art story, the ‘* Marble Faun,” in its pic- 


pertain world 


tures of life, scenery, and character, abounds in those 
delicate touches of nature which are so characteristic o/ 
Price $1 


Julia 


its author’s style and genius 50 
A TRIP TO CUBA. By Mrs Ward Howe. A 
sprightly description of a Journey to the Island of Cuba, 








. 
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and of its people, cities, and scenery. We have not seen 


a more readable book with which to while away a lel- 
sure hour; though its author sometimes views Cuban 
manners and customs through the spectacles of her na- 
tional prejudice. Price 75 cents 
NOTES OF TRAVEL AND STUDY 
Charles Eliot Norton. A smartly written 
somewhat out of the usual order of books of travel, and 


descriptive of what the author saw, experienced, and 


IN ITALY. By 
narrative, 


felt in the cities of Geneva, Florence, Rome, Venice, and 
Orvieto, the latter a city not often more than named by 
Norton's sketches 


75 cents 


Italian tourists, but upon which Mr 
have bestowed great interest. Price 

WHIMS AND WAIFS. By Thomas Hood. Now first 
This is intended to form the third volume in 
It is a 


collected 
a new edition of Hood's works, now in press 
collection of stray pieces, gathered from Punch, Literary 
Gazette, and other periodicals, by Epes Sargent, the editor 
of the volume, where they had escaped the notice of 
other collectors of his writings. They are as fresh and 
original, and as sparkling with his humor as his pre- 
viously published works 

STORIES FROM FAMOUS BALLADS 
By Grace Greenwood, author of “ History of My Pets.” 
‘Recollections of My Childhood,”’ “Stories and 
With illustrations by Billings 


For Children 


Le- 
gends,”’ ete. ete This 
is a pretty little book, containing elegantly written tales 
which, though designed especially for children, will yet 
find many readers among grown persons who admire 
the touching simplicity of the old English ballads. 
Price 50 cents, 

From Dick & FrrzarraLp, New York, through Samve. 
Hazarp, Jn., Philadelphia :— 

TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS: Compria- 
ing the Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curious, Quaint, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations 
in Art, Nature, and Science ; including many Wonders 
of the World, enriched with hundreds of authentic Il- 
Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, M. A., 
author of “Life of Newton,” etc. A real “curiosity 
shop” of remarkable facts, fancies, fashions, and fun. It 


i8 & useful and entertaining book, giving many historical 


lustrations 


events, and sketches of remarkable characters, and other 
Price $1 00. 


valuable information 


From Dersy & Jackson, New York, through SamveL 
HAzarp, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS 
Descriptive Sketches of Madeira, Canary, Biafra, and 
Cape Verd Islands, their Climates, Inhabitants, and Pro- 


Historical and 


Accounts of Places, Peoples, Customs, Trade, 
By Rev. Chas. W. Thomas, 


ductions 
Missionary Operations, etc. 
M. A., Member of the Georgia Conference, Chaplain to the 
With illus- 
A truly interesting 


African Squadron in 1855, 1856, and 1857 
trations from original drawings. 
and, we believe, reliable account of things as they are 
on the western coast of that most attractive problem to 
the friends and promoters of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion—the Continent of Africa. Price $1 


25. 


From A. 8. Baryes & Brxr, New York, through J. B 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BIBLE HISTORY: A Teat-Book for 
Schools, aad Families. By Sarah R 
Miss Foster), Principal of the Female Seminary, Wash- 


Seminaries, 
Hanna (formerly 
ington, Pa. Embracing under the form of question and 


answer, all the more important points of history con- 





LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 








tained in the Old Testament, this work, the production 
of a lady long engaged in Biblical instruction, presents 
a valuable aid to teachers in guiding the studies of their 
pupils. As it is based almost entirely upon the Scrip- 
tural record, and introduces but rarely anything in the 
nature of comment, we think that it will meet with 
general favor from all classes of Christians. 

AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS: Their Theory, their 
Workings, and their Results, as embodied in the Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Convention of the American 
Normal School Association, held at Trenton, N. J., Au- 
gust 19 and 20, 1859. To friends of normal schools, and 
teachers generally, this volume will possess great in- 
terest. 

From J. E. Tinton & Co., Boston :— 

HOME PASTIMES ; or, Tableaux Vivants. This book 
contains, in the introduction, useful instruction for the 
formation of amateur societies for the representation of 
tableaux vivants, either for public or private exhibi- 
tien; with directions concerning stage-costume, charac- 
ters, etc. Then follows a great number of subjects for 
tableaux, with explicit descriptions in all particulars 
This is one of the most innocent, entertaining, and in- 
structive amusements for the young, engendering a love 
for and appreciation of art; and, we are glad to say, it is 


fast being received into popular favor. Price $1 00. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


ANOTHER OntqgINAL Destay.—The beautiful plate, ‘‘ A 
May Party,” was designed and engraved expressly for 
the May number of Godey ; also our five figure Fashion 
plate. There is great beauty and delicacy in the desigu 
and engraving of this same May plate. 





‘Love AND Matrimony,” on our first page, is from a 
design sent us by a lady. We wonder whether it is her 


own experience! 





PernaPs our subscribers do not particularly notice the 
pains we take to please them. We will cal! attention to 
one number alone of the magazine, the April number 
Here is a list of illustrated articles :— 

“Tea,"’ an ilustrated article; ‘‘Window Curtains,”’ 
also illustrated; ‘Drawing Lessons,” with ilustra- 
tions ; “ How to make Clothing for a Doll,” illustrated, 
interesting to children and mothers; to children, because 
it gives them ideas of how to cut and make clothes; to 
mothers, for the same patterns enlarged will do for chil- 
dren as well asdolls. The Fashions are also illustrated; 
*Tableau,”’ for private parties, illustrated; “ Archi- 
tecture,"’ illustrated ; “ Articles for Presents for Fancy 
Fairs,” illustrated ; and, besides, any quantity of capes, 
collars, nets, embroideries, braiding, alphabets, patterns 
for infants’ dresses, pincushions, pillow-cases, in all 
seventy-five engravings. 

Ick Cream Recerprs.—We particularly ask the atten- 
tion of our readers to the article in our receipt depart- 
ment on the manufacture of ice cream, etc. It has been 
carefully prepared, and is worth the whole year’s sub- 


scription to the Book. 


We continue our illustrations of ‘How to Dress a 
Doll.”’ Let mothers try these patterns, enlarged, for 
their children. 
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ENTEeERPRIG8.—In this number will be found a design 
from Brodie'’s celebrated establishment in New York, 
three splendid robe dresses from Messrs. T, W. Evans 
establishment of 


Letson of the 


& Co.'s fashionable aud unrivalled 
Philadolphia, and two dresses from Mr 
renowned palatial establishment of Messrs, A. T. Stew- 
art & Co. of Broadway, New York 
zine can show contributions from like celebrated fashion 


What other maga- 
marts, The fashions in this number are brought dowa 
to the present month. 


“THe AvTrograpa or THE Dinner TAsie.’’— Miss 
Slimmens claims this as her title; and does not wish to 
be confounded with the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table”’ 
In reference to the above lady, the Eweter News Letter 


of another magazine 
says: “This being leap year, we hope she will husband 
her resources.”’ 

Osstan E. Dongs, editer, musician, singer, and good 
fellow. 
Cleveland, Ohio, an excellent paper, of large circula- 


This same Ossian publishes the Museum, at 
tion; has time to attend to that and to concertize about 
the country generally. The following, signed by several 
of the most influential citizens of Fowler, Ohio:— 

** To Church Members generally of Trumbull Co.: 

“The Concert of Ossian E. Dodge was given last eve- 
ning in the Disciple Church of this place, as per an- 
nouncement, and we feel ita duty that we owe to our 
brethren generally, and to Mr. Dodge especially, to 
state that it not only gave entire satisfaction, but even 
surpassed our utmost expectations, 

“Mr. Dodge unmistakable manner 
that it is only the good man who can be truly happy, and 


illustrates in an 
that songs may be written and sung, containing genuine 
humor, which persons of education, refinement, and 
religious hearts can listen to and enjoy with an un- 


measured relish and satisfaction, either in the purlor, 


public hall, or house of worship."’ 





Tue Georgetown (8. C.) Timea, in @ very compliment- 
ary notice of the February number, grows poetic on the 
subject of the ladies, 

** Bless the ladies, crinoline or nocrinoline, with skirts 
that sweep the pavement, or skirts six inches shorter, 
with or without heels to their shoes, in solid colors or in 
rainbow robes attired, they are the fairest, dearest, neat- 
est, swertest, kindest, and loveliest creatures that breathe 


or bloom.” 


A CaprraL Famity Book.—A book of one hundred 
tableaux, called “Home Pastimes,”’ is just issued by 
Messrs, J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, ete., and for producing 
best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
these delightful Pastimes. It is got up in the best style 
of these well-known publishers, who have lately issued 
the beautiful guide-book to drawing and painting, called 
Messrs. Tilton & Co. will send the 
ibove, post paid, on receipt of $1 for ‘‘ Home Pastimes, 
and #1 50 for ‘Art 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Painting, ete., and 


* Art Recreations.”’ 


” 


Recreations.’’ They will also send, 


of the pictures they publish for it. 





A YOUNG LADY, recently graduated from one of the best 
schools in the State, would like a situation as teacher in 
some of the Southern States. 
given if required. For further particulars, address L., 
Box No. 19, Wyoming, N. Y. 


Good references can be 


40* 


~J 


SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fail to 
indorse it 

Address L 
cient 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 


A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suff- 


her signature, that we may know how to address a reply 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter, 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. 8S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady's Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don't wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs 

We cau always supply back numbers 


Hale is not the Fashion Editress 


Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Emprorpery Stampa.—Perirce & Boarpen (recently AL- 
FRED Peirce) continue to manufacture these celebrated 
premium stamps, which have given general satisfaction 
to all 
cheapness, and economy, they surpass all other stamps 


who have used them. For durability, beanty, 


They can be so arranged as to form a great 
They 


in use, 
number of patterns from a few dozen stamps 
are adapted to silk as well as French embroidery, and 
will stamp upon any material, with blue or white ink, 
They have received the first pre- 
mium whenever put in competition, Pattern books, 
inking cushions, show-bills, and full printed instructions 


with great accuracy. 


accompany every order for stamps, without extra charge 
Ladies or gentlemen desirous of travelling, or who are 
engaged in any fancy business, will find our stamps a 
profitableinvestment. Stamps made to order, or changed 
when desired. Price $6 00 per dozen 
Address letters of inquiry or orders to Pemrce 


Massillon, Ohio, or to their agent, J. M 


A liberal discount 
toagents 
& Borpeyx, 
Pickering, manufacturer and importer of ladies’ drese 
trimmings, tailors’ trimminga, ete. etc., No. 96 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We must give another letter; it is so complimentary 


that we cannot refrain from publishing it 


(With a club.) 

Every husband should subscribe for Godey, I regard 
it as being the best investment I have ever made; it isa 
money saving book, and every good housewife should 
take it 
inimitable fashion plates, every lady of taste, and pos- 


With Godey's Lady's Book, with its varied and 


sessing any mechanical genius, can be her own milliner 


and mantua-maker. I have been married nearly three 
years, and in that time my wife has never caused me to 
pay one dollar, While some husbands are paying hun- 
dreds of dollars in milliners’ bills, my wife only asks for 
the Lady’s Book, and now she says she can’t well keep 
and we the Book as a 


With the best wishes for 


house withont it; now look on 


fixture in our family success 
to Godey's Lady's Book, I am, ete H. Geo 
Witn the Farmington Patriot we do not wonder thas 
our articles are so extensively copied ; but we do wonder 
that credit to the source from whence they take the arti- 
cles is so often neglected. Surely, as they who copy get 
the articles for nothing, they ought to give credit to the 


magazine that pays for them 
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W HAT WE CONSIDER A COMPLIMENT We have obtained 


mmense list this year—and it is the largest in the 
States—and all other years, without offering a single 
premium or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken the Book have taken it on ita own 
merite alone We give a premium in every number, by 
xiving so much more than any other magazine, There 


scarcely & magazine now published that does not offer 


whatthey callan ‘inducement’ to subscribe, and many 


subscribe for the “lnducement,’’ not the magazine lt 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
We We thank our 
kind friends who the Book, and 


aeoure them that it shall alwaya be, aa they have pro 


kind have adhered to our terme 


have thus sustained 


nounced it, the best Lady's Book tn the world 


A VaLuanin Boow ron LApien Ant Recnnationa.—A 


Complete Guide aud Help to Penell Drawing, O)l Painting, 


Crayon Drawing aod Painting, Paper Flower, Moa Work, 


Papier Mache, Cone Work, Feather Flowers, Hair Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Paluting, Gilding 
and Bronging, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Girecian Painting, Antique Painting, Orlental laloting, 


from the erude wax, to the beautiful and 


Wax Flowers 


perfect flower, fruit, ete.; Mign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Palating on Ground Glass, Maywic Lantern, Imitation of 
earl, Sealing Wax Palating, Panorama Paloting, Em 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, ete With valuable Keceipia for preparing the 
muteriaia, ete 

l¢ will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 


Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the mont ex 
perlenced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in thie work, receipts, ete, would amount to pe rhape some 
hundreds of dollars 

The Publishers have epared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacuun and Purit by procuring valuable 
joformation from the best teachers and artiste in Europe 
aud ia thie country 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth 

Sent by mall, post-paid 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 


Boston 


Rplendidly Illustrated 


and for sale by all booksellers 


Joer Waat we Turnk—and we are very certain that 
many & great traveller's book contains numberless fic- 
*T think writing one's travels isa very demoral 


Nobody who has not tried it knows 


tions 
izing occupation 
the temptation one labors under to put in a good fib at 
a fitting crisis, Things so close upon being something 
striking, so naturally leading up to an effective point, 
and so very piquant when so pointed, are so perpetually 
happening that—that, in short, mankind sometimes give 
way to the temptation, and write books like M. Alexander 
Dumas's ‘Impressions de Voyage.’”’ 

Ws certainly do receive all kinds of letters; one lately 
inquired the price of a slung-shot ; and another stating 
that the writer perceived by our advertisement that we 
took broken bank money, but how or when he saw it 
we cannot divine; another, from a female, requesting 
us to educate her; another wishing to know whether 
we wanted to adopt a healthy male child, to bring up to 


our own business. 


Moat True The Freeport Journal says 
it has the largest mail circulation of any magazine in 


“Gq dey says 


and certainly it has the largest female circula 


America; 


tion. It deserves it too 
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“I~ my ewirt Boat coms, Deangst.”"—The music in 
our February number seems to have met with a very 
favorable reception, if we may judge from the numerous 
notices that we have received. Are our subscribers 
aware that they are particularly favored in the musical 
way? they get original music, and such as cannot be 
procured elsewhere, until the music stores publish it 
They are therefore some months ahead of the rest of the 


world in the way of muale, 





At church, Joo says, his manly heart 
With true devotion swells, 
Disproving that—as some assert— 
Ile 'a led there by the Hellea; 
While Jane, the happiest of coquettes, 
Whose eye no sorrow dima, 
Most plously employs her time 
In looking for the ima, 
Karnctauny adapted to the ladies, by the editor of the 
Wellaville Patrtot 
“The Lady a Book 
half of creation 
leap year, wherein Is graciously vouchsafed to ladies 
the privilege of taking the initiative in matters of gal 
lantry, they will of course all wish to appear well, To 
do #0, Inclose three dollara to L, A, Godey, 925 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, secure the Lady's Book, study the 
fashions, and, our word for it, you who at present are 
‘doubtful’ in the list of candidates 


a perfect mulium in parvu for the 


fale An the year 1860 happens to be 


‘hooked’ among the 
for matrimonutal honors, will, ere another twelve-month 


shall have rolled away, be ‘going, going, gone 

We are frequently asked questions by letters, when 
all trouble would be saved the inquirers if they would 
only purchase “Mra, Hale's receipts for the Million," 
the price of which is only $1 25 


An amusing description of an experiment with a new 
set of teeth 

“T have had all my teeth pulled out, for, to tell the 
truth, I think they have been & curse to mo, always, 
rather than a blessing. Now, in their place, I have had 
false ones put in, and I must tell you my experience 
with my new masticators, I felt, when the ‘set’ was 
first put in, as though I had a couple of wheelbarrows 
full of paving-stones lying around loose in my mouth, 
and it seemed as if they were going to be spilled out at 
every moment. The first day, I waited till every one 
had done their dinner, not daring to make an exhibition 
of my teeth, and run the risk of their dropping on the 
table. Well, I chewed a little and stopped, chewed 
again and stopped, and finally went to my room and 
laid the things on the back part of an upper shelf, 
thinking they were no go. The next day, I tried them 
again, but with little better success, and after this I 
would carry them in my pocket, occasionally trying the 
things on and every time experiencing some new emo- 
tion. One day they would feel as much like a great 
horse-shoe, with nails in, as anything else; and again 
I could be certain that I had a great circular wheel 
stowed under my lips. Some of my experience was very 
comical. They served me so many times, and I was 
getting rather tired of my bargain; but, by my perse- 
verance, I have become used to their ways, and now 
they cannot get away from me, as I know just how to 
manage them, and how to bite on them, and bless from 
the bottom of my heart the inventor of false teeth.”’ 
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HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 

We continue our article on this subject. These pat- 
terns enlarged will be found of great service to mothers 
for their children 

Hoor Prrricoar (Fig. 1).—Take a piece of stout white 
calico, and cut it the shape of Fig. 2of the flannel petti- 








coat, and the size you require it; hem the two ends 
together, leaving enough for the placket-hole; do 
that also in the same manner as you did the open 


ing in the chemise, then take some binding the 


proper width and the same length aa the petticoat 
(Fig 
petticoat at the end, and hem the binding at the 


2), Just turn the bottom in, and sew it to the 
top on the wrong side; then hem two more pleces 
of binding on in the same manner, at an equal dis 
tance apart, Gather the top up, and slope it in the 
same way as you did Fig, 2of the flannel petticoat 
Also make « band of the same sort, only of a little 
material (Fig, 3), 


floor Now put in the steel, 


Fig. 3 
: letantnatentnganll = 


run in the bottom one 











which should be very narrow; 
firat, not gathering it up in the least, then sew a small 
piece over to keep it firm, and do the same in fastening 
in all the others, gathering them gradually in, to make 
each one smaller than the one under, till you get a 
proper shape 

Wurre Perricoat (Fig, 1).—This is also made of white 


calico, but of much finer quality. Run the two sides 





up together, leaving a small piece at the top for a 
placket-hole, and hem it in the same manner as you did 
in the hoop petticoat; tack down as in the drawers, and 
also tuck in the same way; when you have done as 
many as you require, hem in some nice work at the 
bottom, and for the sloping of it do it a little more than 
in the other petticoat (Fig. 2), and tarn it in a little at 
the top. For the band (Fig. 3), take a piece of the samo 
material, and cut it a little longer than the other; take 





it in a little in front, and make the button-holes the 
same as before; turn the band in at the bottom, and 
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tack it, to keep it in ite place Gather the top of the 
petticoat as you did before, only, as you have it turned 
in, you will find it @ litthe more dificult: sew on the 
band strongly, and take the tacking threads out of it, 
MApDAMB CieMment's French and English Protestant 
Family School for Young Ladies, in Beverly, New Jersey, 
offers superior inducements to parents, in its general ad- 
vantages of situation and training, also for the attention 
paid to the health and comfort of the pupils, The course 
of instruction is (thorough and adapted to the wants of 
the pupils, Vacations during July and August, Terms, 
$300 per annum ; a deduction made for sisters, 
References: Rt. Alonzo Potter, Rev. John A, 
Vaughan, Philadelphia; Rt. Rey. Thomas Atkinson, 
North Carolina; Rt. Rev. W. M, Green, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Rt. Rev. Thomas Davis, Camden, South Carolina; 


Hon. R. §. Field, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Rev 


Address 
Mrs. 


our Fasnion Epitor CAN SvUPPLy. 
Godey, Philadelphia, 


What 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. 
Hale is not the fashion editress 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infant's ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, ete. ete. 

Tue illustration of the plate “In Time of War,” by 
Miss Frost, has been strongly commended by the press. 








PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it 


All persons requiring anawers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mall, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 


ie particular, when writing, to mention the town, 


Nothing can be made 


county, and State you reside in, 
out of post-marksa 

Mrs. A. H. L.—Sent pattern of embroidery for infant's 
dress February 20th 

J, C.—Sent pattern for boy's shirt, dress, and aprons 
2th 

Mra. M 8,—Sent infant's dress and shirts 20th. 

C. L. C.—Sent worsted and needles 2th 

Mrs, A. V. Du B.—Sent skirt, bair nets, and patterns 
by Harnden's express 20th 

©. D. A.—Sent set of patterns 21st 

1, 8. B.—Sent glass moulds for grapes and currants by 
Kinsley's express 21st 

Mra, C, B, F.—Sent pearl card-case, book, and needles 


by Adama's express 21st 
Mise G. L. D.—Sent shawl, silk dress, and patterns by 


Adama's express 234d, 


Mrs. ©. H. B.—Sent kid gloves and baby's shirts 2th 
Mra. T. G. P.—Sent gold buckles 24th 

M. FB. 8.—Sent embroidered collar 2th 

T. C. A.—Sent hair fob-chain 25th 

Mra. D. A. D.—Sent zephyr 25th 

Mra. 8. C. B.—Sent night-gown pattern 27th 


Mra. 8. E. K.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's ex- 


press 2th 


Mrs. L. B. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

Miss 8. F.—Sent basque pattern 29th 

Mrs. E. D. 8.—Sent infant's slip and night-gown pat- 
terns 20th 

M. C. H.—Sent two infant's shirts 29th 

Mrs. R. K. G.—Sent glass beads, chenille, and needles 
20h 

Miss [. L.—Sent slipper pattern March Jet 


Mra. P. B,—Sent pattern boy's and girl's clothes Ist 
Mre. C. B, 8.—Sent flows ailk 2d, 


Miss L. B.—Sent patterns 2d 

Mrs, G. T. R.—Sent hair ear-rings 2d 

Mre. M. M, B.—Sent hair fob-chain 2d, 

M. A. F.—Sent patterns for mantle and little girl's 


dress body and sleeves 2d, 
Mrs. I. L. B 
Mra, M. BE. M.—Sent patterns Sd 
Mra. L, A.—Sent patterns of infant's clothes, bournonu , 
&e, Ad 


Sent pattern boy's coat 3d 


Mra. M. L. R.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Harnden's 
express Sd 

Mins P. A. H.—Sent hater ring Sth, 

F. M. B.—Sent paper for flowers oth, 


Mra. D. W.—Sent infant's dress Sth. 
Mina A. E. R.—Sent hair bracelets 5th. 
K. B.—Sent hair fob-chain and bracelet 5th, 
A Constant Reader,—See Mra, Hale's Receipt Book, 
8. J. MeC,—Sent camel's hair paint-brushes 7th, 
Mra, M. 8, L.—Sent cape and sacque patterns 7th, 
Mra, B. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and book 7th 
FL, € 
Mra, K 
express 7th 
L. BE. P 
Mra. I 
little boy Oth 
Mre ME 


Sent patterns for child's clothes 7th 
Sent hanging flower-basket by Harnden's 


Sent hair ring 9th 
Kh, 8.—Sent dress, apron, and shirt pattern for 


T.—Sent apron patterns Mth, 
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Mra. C, M. Y,—Sent stamped pattern of infant's robe 0th, 

Mra, C, W, R.—Sent hair breastpin Oth, 

A. E. W.—Sent hair breastpin Oth 

Mrs. M. BE. G.—Sent hair ear-rings and needles 0th, 

Mine M, L 
Harnden's express 0th 

Miss E. F. 8.—Sent summer bonnet, map, India-rubber 


W.—Sent writing-paper and envelopes by 


gloves, &c, by Adama's express 0th 
M. B.G 
Mra, M, 8, W.—Sent patterns for dress, apron, &e. 9th, 
Mra, W. A. H.—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 9th, 
Mra. J. BU 
Mrs. R. BE. H.—Sent patterns by Adams's express 10th. 
Mrs. E. F. O.—Sent bonnet, shawl, &c. by Harnden's 


—Sent hair cross 0th 


Sent braid 10th 


express loth 

Mrs. M. L. B.—Sent patterns 12th, 

Miss R. N.—BSent canvas, worsted, &c, by Adams's ex- 
press 12th, 

Mrs. I. B, P.—Sent patterns for boy's clothes 13th, 

8. I. 8.—Sent hair chain 13th. 

Mrs. T. G, P.—Sent hair breastpins and ear-rings 13th. 

Misa 8. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th 

Mra. C. V. T.—Sent materials for paper flowers 15th, 

Miss M. BE, F.—Sent patterns for night-gowns Lith, 

Mrs. B, T. 
directed 15th. 

M. BE. F.—Sent shawl, &c. as directed 15th 

R. B, B.—Sent caps as directed 15th 

Mrs. A. M. B.—Sent card-case, &c. by Adams's express 
ith 

Miss A, A.—Sent collar pattern 16th. 

P. P, 8.—Sent working patterns 16th. 

Mra, W. M. D.—Sent pattern for infant's clothes 16th, 

Mra. I. V. M.—Sent pattern for boy's clothes 17th. 

Mrs. E. F.—Sent pattern for boy's clothes 17th 

N. L. C,—Sent ladies’ and children’s dress patterns by 
Harnden's express 17th. 

Mrs. H. A. G.—Sent gold buckle and patterns by 
Adams's express 19th. 

Mrs. J. T, N.—Sent infant’s dresses by Kinsley's ex- 
press 19th 

C, 8.—Sent patterns 19th 

Mrs. W. 8. B.—Sent patterns boy's dress 19th 


C.—Sent merino stamped for shawl as 


7 . , 
Chemistry for the oung. 
vy ated UY WD « 
LESSON XVI. 
Platinum, 
MATERIALS, THATS, APPARATUA, ETO, 

834, Nirno-wyprocnionic actp; the metal platinum 
in thin foil or wire; carbonate of potash ; liquor potasse ; 
carbonate of ammonia; liquor ammonia (hartahorn) ; 
alcohol; jodide of potassium solution, 

The metal platinum Is the last of the caleiginous metals 
which I shall describe, and is of peculiar value to the 
chemlat, on account of its extreme infusibility and its 
resistance to every known acid, Asin the case of gold, 
chlorine is here also the proper solvent, but it acts on 
platinum with considerable difficulty, Platinum cannot 
be obtained in leaves of such extreme thinness as gold, 
and hence the time necessary to effect solution will be 
considerable, 

895. For the purpose of making a platinum solution, 
take a thin leaf of the metal, or a piece of fine platinum 
wire, and clip it into small pleces by means of a pair of 


aclesors, Put these clippings intoa clean Florence flask, 








CENTRE-TABLE 


pour upon them some nitro-hydrochloric acid ; immerse 
the flask thus charged into « basin of sand, and place 
the whole in 4 warm situation, say, for Instance, on the 
hob of a grate, orinanoven, Solution will immediately 
commence, and will proceed slowly until the whole of 
the metal disappears, provided a sufficient amount of acid 
have been employed, For the purpose of driving off 
excess of acid, and rendering the solution neutral or 
almost neutral, turn out the liquid contents into an 
evaporating dish or saucer, and, by means of a sand-bath 
heat, evaporate nearly to dryness, The result will bea 
combination of platinum with chlorine, in the propor- 
tions of two chlorine and one platinum. Hence it is 
termed the chloride, or, more precisely speaking, the 
bichloride of platinum. 

$36. Having diluted a portion of this bichloride of pla- 
tinum with distilled water, for the purpose of increasing 
its volume and of testing it with facility, proceed to ap- 
ply the following tests :— 

337. In the first place, test it with hydrosulphurie acid, 
and with ferrocyanide of potassium, and remark that 
in both cases a precipitate results, Hence platinum isa 
calcigenous metal (219); more than this the tests in 
question do not indicate. 

338, Add now to another portion of the dilute solution 
some solution of lodide of potassium, and observe the 
beautiful port-wine color which results, This result is 
altogether peculiar to the metal platinum, but its indi- 
cations are fallacious if the solution operated upon be 
not absolutely neutral; and it is inferior in value to the 
reagents next to be mentioned, by means of which 
platinum may not only be recognized, but separated from 
every other metal. 

339. The reagents alluded to are ammonia and am- 
monia salts, potash and potash salts, with all of which 
bichloride of platinum throws down a peculiar yellow 
precipitate, not absolutely insoluble in water, but com- 
pletely in alcohol, and certain mixtures of aleohol and 
water. 

340, Add to a portion of bichloride of platinum dis- 
solved in water a solution of hartshorn (liquor ammo- 
nia). A precipitate may or may not full, according as 
the solutions employed may be more or less weak, If, 
however, alcohol be poured in, a canary-yellow preeipi- 
tate results. Instead of liquor ammonia, or hartshorn, 
which is a solution of ammonia in water, repeat the 
experiment with the #ubstitution of any ammonia com- 
pound, and remark the similarity of the result, Collect 
the precipitate on a filter, wash it clean by means of 
alcohol, dry it, and place it aside for future experiments 

S41. Repeat the preceding operations with aqueous 
solution of potash (liquor potassm), and with potash 
salts. Remark the nature of the precipitate, collect it 
on 4 filter, wash it with alcohol, and place it aside 

342. Instead of using solution of potash (liquor potas- 
#@) and solution of potash salts, try the effect on solution 
of soda* and on solutions of soda salts; precipitation in 
the latter instance will not take place, 

343, It will be evident that the quality of platinum to 
be thrown down from its solution by means of potash 
and ammonia not only enables us to separate platinum 
from solutions containing it, but affords a ready means 
of distinguishing between potash and ammonia on the 


* This must be prepared by dissolving pure or caustic 
soda in water, In the case of potash, there exists a 
pharmaceutical solution under the name of liquor po- 
tasam, bat /iquor soda \a not ordinarily used, and cannot 


be vbtalned under that name, 





\ 
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GOSSIP. 


225 parts of the am 


one hand, and soda on the other 
monia and platinum compound correspond exactly to 17 
parts ammonia and 99 parts platinum; 211 parts of the 
potash and platinum compound correspond exactly with 
48 parts potash and 090 parts platinum, The remaining 


weight ts chlorine 


Centre-Gable Gossip, 


A GERMAN HOUSEHOLD 


“Aw American family, whether minister, doctor, law- 
yer, mechanic, or farmer, has not the slightest idea of 
economy as practised by a German household. We 
have been three months in a respectable Burger family, 
and seen scarcely a variation from the following rou- 
tine of breakfast, dinner, and supper. Upon a deal table, 
without any cloth, is seta white earthen pot of coffee, 
another of hot milk, sugar, and a great loaf of black 
bread ; earthen cups and saucers, and pewter spoons 
are scattered round, to which each helps himself, and 
pours his own coffee and cuts his own bread, which he 
This 


is at six in the morning in summer, and at ten the same 


dips in the coffee and eats without butter or sauce. 
service is repeated. Those who labor in the fleld eat 
nothing more 

* Every day or two, at dinner, we hear the mother and 
daughters say: ‘We have been working all the day in 
the garden ;" and to work in the garden, they must go 
nearly half a mile before they begin their labor. Cab- 
bage and lettuce are the great articles of consumption, 
and during the summer they raise two or three crops. 
At dinner, soup isthe universal beverage ; which is made 
by boiling a bit of salt or cured beef in water, and 
thickening it with flour, or barley, or macaroni, but 
without making it very thick. It always seemed to us 
like so much greasy water, yet the goodness is out of the 
beef, and a piece of it is like a chip to eat, but it is 
served next, the mother cutting it and passing the plate 
for each one to take a piece, In three months, we are so 
tired of the sight of it we can scarcely swallow a mouth- 
ful, yet they eat it every month and day of their lives 
for sixty years, and century after century, and do not 
seem to weary. At length, one day, they ask us if we 
shall be offended if they do not give us soup and beef for 
dinvuer? and we venture to answer that we shall be very 
giad, and not at all offended, if they never give us an- 
other particle, Upon which they ask if we do not have 
soup and beef every day in America’ Being told that 
it is not the custom, they wonder what we eat, for they 
have heard that we have no vegetables, and very little 
fruit. When we tell them something of the manner of 
living, and especially of the infinite variety of vegeta- 
bles, and the infinite variety of cakes and pies, it is to 
them like some tale of giant and genii, In return, we 
ask why we should eat soup and beef every day? and, 
to be sure, they do not know, and can only aay, “It tn 
the custom,"’ We often think of the people in America 
who have adopted the custom, thinking it genteel be- 
cause itis European, We can assure thom itis Kuropean 
because it Is the cheapest for the poverty-stricken people, 
though they also have an idea that soup is healthy, and 
that they cannot keep in good health without it, At 
four o'clock, they have coffee again, with black bread, 
aud at eight in the evening, supper, consisting of san 
sage and bread, or potatoes and a great dish of salad 
After the boiled beef at dinner, we have salad, or cab- 
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bage and potatoes; the latter always put on unpecled, 
and the cabbage boiled till it is like squash, and most 
There is always a table-cloth at din- 
ner, and when there is any cutting of bread or meat, the 


unpalatable stuff 


frau wipes her knife or fork upon it, and performs the 
office of helper for any little ceremony practised," 


SEWING A PART OF EDUCATION, 


It is no longer a fashion, we are sorry to see and to 
say, in most private schools, to have a sewing hour ora 
sewing afternoon; for plain sewing we mean. There 
are chairs worked, and slippers filled in, and letter racks 
embroidered, but how to do an overseam #0 that it looks 
like a thread, or to hem with the regularity of u stiteh- 
ing machine, or to fell, and gather, and shape “ white 
work" is a branch of education regularly ignored. 

It is & mistake to think the sewing, like Dogberry's 
when 


” ’ 


“reading and writing,’’ will ‘‘come by nature’ 
the time comes, or that a seamstress and a sewing ma- 
chine will provide for ignorance. The seamstress will 
vanish with some commercial reverse, and the sewing 
machine ts almost useless in the hands of one whe has 
never learned the initials of the craft, Some one hap- 
pily says: “You might as well undertake to set types 
and print without knowing how to read as to undertake a 
" And 


it is proverbial that the neatest seamstress with the 


sewlng machine without knowing how to sew 


needle is the best operator on its successor and super- 
neder 

It ought to be made a matter of chief importance with 
every Board of Education to see that the needle has its 
place with the pen in every public school, where the 
children of the poor seem to be taught everything but 
what will help them when they come to the struggle for 
life Mothers who thie dis- 
used talent, should remember that atranyge reverses and 


have themselves buried 
unforeseen misfortunes may come upon the petted daugh- 
ter, reared in luxurious indolence; and, at the beat, itis 
like setting her out on a& voyage of life, as wife and 
mother, with her hands helpless to steer the little barque 
clear of jnnumerable obstacles, even if she le wo for- 
tunate as to escape rocks and breakers 


FRESH HINTS ON FLOWER GARDENING.—No, 2. 
BULBOUS PLANTS 


Hyacinthe.--The bulbous plants include the hyacinth, 
nareissus, iris, lily, tulip, snowdrop, crocus, and others 
The hyacinth has a tapering bulb, shoots up long green 
leaves, and in the centre is a stalk on which the bloom, 
in the form of bells, grows all round, causing it to droop 
or bend, There are several varieties, differing in color, 
as blue, red, and white, but the blue is the most common. 
The hyacinth is a favorite with the Dutch, by whom it 
haa, like the tulip, been bronght to great perfection, The 
best kinds have double flowers with brilliant colors, A 
sandy soil and saline atmosphere, with @ warm expo- 
sure, are favorable in developing the best properties of 
these flowers. The most experienced cultivators care- 
fully lift and store the bulbs during winter, though this 
is not absolutely essential. 

The Narciaeus.—Of the narciasus there are many va- 
rieties, which include daffodils, white narcissuas, jon- 
quils, and polyanthus narciassi, the chief difference being 
Moat have a lightish 
yellow colored flower, with adeeper yellow cup. A fine 
narclesus has tall and firm leaves, and from the centre 


eprings the round tubelike stalk, on the top of which is 


in the size and color of the petals, 
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the bright yellow bloom, with petals spreading out like 
rays from aatar, Some send up two flower-stalka, and 
the eriterion of excellence is massivencss and distinet- 
ness of color in the corolla, Of the polyanthus species 
there are a multitude of sorts, sulphur-colored, slagle 
and double, white, ete, Like hyacinths, the bulbs may 
remain in the ground during winter, 

The Iria and Lily.—Of the iris there are various sorta, 
some low and others tall, but all of them beautiful from 
the delicacy of theircolor, The Persian iris ls low, with 
delicate blue and yiolet blossoma; the Chalcedonian is 
taller, and distinguished by the great size aud magnifi- 
cence of its flowers, which is a purple blue striped with 
white; the English is of still greater height, and has 
flowers double the size of the former. None require 
much sun, The lily is a plant equally tall with the 
larger iris, and there are many species with different 
colors—white, orange, and carmine ; the orange, speck- 
led with dark dots, is the most common, and will grow 
and bloom with little sun, or under the shade of trees. 
The effect of the orange-blossom is pleasing among green 
plants which require to be set off by contrast, 

The Tulip.—Before planting tulips, take off the outer 
rind, that is brown, In forming a bed of tulips, the 
bulbs should be set a distance of seven inches apart, 
and in straight rows, taking care to mix the different 
colors, The points in a fine variegated late tulip are, 
by amateurs of great nicety, held to be the following: 
The stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, and about 
thirty inches above the surface of the bed, The flower 
should be large, and composed of «ix petals, which 
should proceed a# little horizontally at first, and then 
turn upwards, forming almosta perfect cup, witharound 
bottom, rather widest at the top. The three exterior 
petals should be rather wider than the interior ones, and 
broader at their base ; all the petals should have perfectly 
entire edges, free from notch or serrature, and the top 
of each should be broad and well rounded, The ground 
color of the flower, at the bottom of the cup, should be 
clear white or yellow, and the various rich-colored 
stripes, which are the principal ornament of a fine tulip, 
should be bold, regular, and distinct on the margin, and 
terminate in fine points, elegantly feathered or pencilled, 
The centre of each leaf or petal should contain one or 
more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed with small 
portions of the original color, abruptly broken into many 
irregular obtuse points, Some personsare of the opinion 
that the central stripes or blotches do not contribute to 
the beanty and elegance of the tulip unless confined toa 
narrow stripe exactly down the centre, and that they 
should be perfectly free from any of the original color, 
It is certain that such appear very beautitul and delicate, 
especially when they have a narrow regular feathering 
at the edge; but it is also certain that superior merit is 
denoted when the tulip abounds in rich coloring, dis- 
tributed in a distinct and regular manner throughout 
the flower, except in the bottom of the cup, which should 
be a clear bright white or yellow, free from stain or 
tinge. In order to have tulips in anything like per- 
fection, they require a great deal of care; and as strong 
sunshine is apt to injure them, some kind of protection 
is desirable. 

The Crocus and Snmoedrop.—These are two small bulb- 
ous plants so well known for their hardy growth that 
little need be said of them. Crocuses are very various 
in color, blue, yellow, white, and others, and the prin- 
cipal thing in planting is to dispose these colors in such 
& manner as to produce a pleasing effect. When the 
bloom withers, it should be removed, but without cut- 
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ting away the numerous amall green leaves, They 
require, like other bulbs, occasional transplanting, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1, Domestic Confectionery—Chocolate Dropa,.—S8crape 
the chocolate to powder, and put an ounce to each pound 
of sugar; moisten the paste with clear water, take a 
small pan with a lip, fill it three parts with paste, place 
it over a small stove, the heat hole being of the size of 
the pan, and stir it with a little bone or ivory handle; 
when it almost boils, take it from the fire, and continue 
to stir it till it is of proper consistence, Have a tin plate, 
very clean and smooth, take the pan in the left hand, 
and hold ta the right a bit of wire, a few inches long, to 
take off the drops from the lip of the pan, and let it fall 
regularly on the tin plate; two hours afterwards, take 
off the drops with a knife, 

2. Hair Powder.—We do not see any indication of a 
return to this inelegant fashion, notwithstanding the 
threatened invasion on hoops and bodices, Some cu- 
rious statistics of this style have recently come under our 
observation. Asan example:— 

“The consumption of hair powder by the soldiers of 
George the Second was something enormous, It was 
calculated that, inasmuch as the military force of Bug- 
land and the colonies was, including cavalry, infantry, 
militia, and feneibles, 250,000, and each man used o 
pound of flour per week, the quantity consumed in this 
way was 6,500 tons per annum; capable of sustaining 
60,000 persons on bread, and producing 3,059,353 quartern 
loaves 

3, Olean!ineas neat to Godliness. —We quote the follow- 
ing admirable paragraph from a distinguished author- 
ity:— 

“The humanizing influence of habits of cleanliness 
and of those decent observances which imply self-re- 
epect—the beat, indeed, the only foundation of respect 
for othera—has never been sufficiently acted on A 
clean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its 
inmates & moral no less than a physical influence, and 
has a direct tendency to make the members of a family 
sober, peaceable, and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other; nor ia it diMeutlt to trace a 
connection between habitual feelings of this sort and the 
formation of habits of respect for property, for the laws 
in general, and even for those higher duties and obliga- 
tions, the observance of which no laws can enforce," 

4. Incombustible Dreasea,—By putting an ounce of alum 
or sal-ammoniac in the last water in which muslina or 
cottons are rinsed, or a smaller quantity in the starch 
with which they are stiffened, they will be rendered 
almost inflammable; or, at least, will with diMeulty 
take fire, and if they do, will burn without flame, It 
Is astonishing that this simple precaution is so rarely 
adopted. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editreas of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
& small percentage for the time and research required 


Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
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envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, For the last, 
distinet directions must be given 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A, Godey, Baq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta Arat 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for loasea that may cceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice, Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. 
considered Anal. 


When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of light summer «silk, the body heart- 
shaped; the plaits crossing over are to meet the three 
which are laid at the left sideof the «kirt. A belt of rowe 
dea Alpes ribbon \s fastened at the side with a small ro- 
sette, which is formed of a ribbon about one inch in 
width, drawn round a button covered with the same as 
the rosette; this style of trimming is continued down 
the side of the akirt, 
an inside corsage must be worn with it, finished at the 


The waiat of the dress is low, and 
neck bya collar, Sleeves full, and confined atthe wrist 
by a band, The bonnet is of white silk trimmed with a 
fall of black lace and pink roses 

Fig. 2.—Rich walking silk; Pompadour walat, pointed 
Black 
lace mantle, and a rice straw bonnet trimmed wit! 


behind and before; bows on the front of corsage 


mauve ribbon and a sheaf of wheat mixed with mauve 
flowers, 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white tarletane, with three bunches 
of small puffs, graduated tn number, with small ribbon 
bows sprinkled over the puffs; body plain, with a puffed 
berthé; shoulder bows; corsage bow and sash of green 
The headdress is formed of loops of narrow 
This dress is suitable for a watering- 


ribbon 
green velvet 
place, 

Fig. 4.—Dross of white and mauve grenadine; bows 
down the front of corsage, and down every seam of the 
skirt. 

Child's dreas.—White piqué, embroidered ; full watet 


Bonnet of white crape, trimmed with mauve 


and puff sleeve; round the neck of the dress isa quilling 
of narrow green ribbon. 
of the child, and a green ribbon is placed round the 


A broad sash is tied atthe side 


head, passing under the hair at the side, and fastening 
at the back with a bow and ends. 


DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 
(See engravings, pages 388, 389, 390, 391, 392.) 


THE AMALIA 
Tue skirt very full; white ground with rosebuds and 
foliage sprinkled over it; bottom flounce six inches 
deep, headed by a crimped-up front ruche of delicate 
apple green; the pattern the most exquisite combination 


of full-blown roses, moss-buds and foliage, fine valley 
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lilles, forget-me-nota, heather, ete, ete., combines with 


the deep shaded crimped edge, Tunic, the same border 
running from the walat all round, falling to the top of 
the founce, Plain half high waist, opening en carur at 
the throat, surrounded by a plissé of narrow flouncing ; 
sleeve, one round, full flounce, demi long, with round, 


straight cap; bow beneath it 


THE ASPARIA. 


Bopy of the dress white ground, with pink and blue 
fine flowers «prinkled over it The flounces have a plain 
border of mauve, headed by the same, and bands of fine 
flowers, in broken wreaths, equi-distant on white ground 
Plain waist, half high, turned back with two rows of 
lace, laid flat, grandmother's fashion ; breast knot, cein- 
ture of mauve silk, edged by blonde; ceinture wide, 
and rounded at the ends, with fat bows. Sleeves close 
cap, or plain piece, with plisad; one flounce, deep at the 
back of the arm, quite short forearm, with piiss/, Round 
chip hat, with mauve ribbon and gage et Jnde veil 

These two charming designs were furnished to us by 
A. D. Letaon, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart 


& Co . of New York. 


THE BRATRICE 


Nive flounced robe. One of the new spring styles 
It can be had in all colors, and of silk, muslin, bardge, 
and other goods, Pointed waists are more suitable for 
silke than thin goods, Most of the thin dresses are made 


with round waist, and sashes are worn with them. 


THE CONSTANCE 
Seven flounced robe, suitable for the street or evening. 
They can be had of all colors, and the founces have rich 


desigus on them. 
THE JULIET 


Five flounced robe, also suitable for the stree and 
evening-dress 
These three robes are from the establishment of Mesars. 
T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 
CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MAY 


Dvaina the mild weather, a few new bonnets have 
made their appearance, and are marked by a decided 
increase of brim, The most conspicuous are the fine 
eplit straws, trimmed with wide black ribbon laid «lant- 
ing and surmounted by butches of feld flowers, the 
wheat cars predominating. Drawn bonnets, made of 
silk, with full cap crowna, atill maintain their away ; 
but others are seen in square crowna, of crape, covered 
with figured or apotted lace, This last mentioned article 
will be much used for dress bonneta in the coming sum 
mer, The English aplit chip will be adopted for young 
ladies, trimmed simply, and distinguished by the novelty 
of the Inside trimmings of blonde ribbon and flowers, 
which give a fanciful and tasteful expression, Small 
chequed #ilk will be preferred for travelling bonnets, 
with the brim of colored straw, and trimming of same 
material, as they are useful and becoming 

The latest styles project very far from the face, though 
We 
have seen & number of crape bonnets trimmed with velvet 
Frosted or pressed erape will 


not in a point, and stand very high from the head 


which were very effective 
be a favorite material, and moat of the trimmings will 


be mixed with straw, Wheat, oats, or small sheaves of 
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either or both mingled with fleld or other flowers we 
think will be the prevailing fashion, though particularly 
sulted for straw bonnets; poppies of every size and color 
are to be had and will be much worn 

The favorite colors in trimming bonnete are violet of 
the Alps, fleur de peche, and mauve, a rich shade of lilac 

Among the new straw trimming, we notice large, fut 
rosettes, made of a glossy straw resembling narrow satin 
ribbon; these are placed at the side of a bonnet, and, for 
travelling, are exceedingly pretty. 

The straw bate and bonnets for ladies and children are 
of white, black, gray, and mixed black and white; the 
styles are new and of great variety. 

The newest headdresses we have seen consist of four 
rosettes made of a ribbon of about an inch in width, box 
plaited and sewed ona plece of net to form a very full 
rosette; two amaller rosettes go under the coil of hair, 
and two larger ones at the sides of the head; they are 
made of two colored ribbons, two rosettes being of one 
color and two of another, Many have a band of ribbon 
about half an inch wide attached to the rosettes, going 
round the head and on one side; about an inch from the 
middle part is placed a bow of ribbon. 

Sashes will be much worn with summer-dresses, and 
a new style has been introduced ; a narrow ribbon comes 
for the walst, and for the rest is a rich wide ribbon, 
plain, except at the ends, which are rounded, and have 
embossed on them a rich spray of flowers. 

Ribbons with little sprigs over them are the latest, 
and the most desirable have, on a black ground, sprigs 
of wheat or oats in gold-color. 

At the stores of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co. and L. J. Levy 
& Co. of Philadelphia, and Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co. of 
New York, there can be found an elegant and varied style 
of dress goods to meet the wants and taste of the most 
fastidious. Foremost will be noticed the chinée robes, 
marked by the change of the great number of flounces 
from last year; they vary from six to eleven. Printed 
organdies, with trimmings like the above, rival the grena- 
dines, which have had the ascendency, for their delicacy 
of color, design, and texture ; also the new and beautiful 
article for travelling-dresses, a summer poplin, composed 
of linen and worsted, in chinée designs, either chequed 
or in stripes. Plain colored taffetas, with multiplied 
flounces pinked, seems to be the promenade and visiting- 
dress. Printed pique, better known as Marseilles, worn 
in Paris for the last two years, is now in esteem for morn- 
ing-dresses, with long basques, They take the place of 
lawns, and require no lining for the waist, as they are 
of heavy texture. Another promenade-dress is the 
barige Anglais, with mantle to match, distinguished for 
usefulness; this has also many flounces, 

There ia no material change in the make of drosses 
since the autumn, except the introduction of gored dress- 
o#; consequently, the skeleton skirt has been obliged 
to take the form of an umbrella, and helps to show the 
width of a skirt that measures from eight to ten yards 
wide, Tight sleeves are worn with this new dross, bat 
many people prefer the Oriental, or Huguenot, with its 
deep cuff trimmed in buttons, 

Black lace points and mantilias are to be used for the 
summer covering, when the heat will compel the ladies 
to lay aside the long and very ample black silk mantle 
that is made in a variety of shapes, 

The colors of the season for dresses are more sober, 
and a plainer taste has certainly taken the place of the 
flashy character that has been so consplenous of Inte 
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THE ADELAIDE. 
From a design furnished by A. D. Leveson, Eaq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. 


(See description, page 573.) 
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THE LELIA, 
From a design furnished by A. D, Larson, Eaq., of the house of A, T. Srewant & Co., New York. 


(See. description, page 573.) 
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SPRING MANTLES.—(‘e description, page ° 
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THE ALBA. 


“THE GAGELIN. 
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THE SOLFERINO. 


THE GEORGIENNE. 





* 
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THE CLOTILDE. 


[From the establishment of G. Baopre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


Tae above is drawn from a zebra cloth, and is peculiarly adapted for the tourist; for, whilst its beauty places it 
in the ranks of a dress garment, ite ample folds and simplicity make \t a choice garment for travel. 
490 
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« Sprigs for Children’s Clothes. 
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For an Infant's Shirt. 




















OAKFORD’S FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


Under the Continental Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








1. Bugenia Riding Hat, 8. Toilette Slipper, 

2. Victoria Riding Hat. 9. Cossack Cap, Mixed Braid 

3. French Jockey Leghorn Cap 10, Highland Cap for Infants, White Dunstable Straw 
4. French Cadet Cap, Mixed Braid 11. Richmond English Promenade Hat, 

6. Boglish Walking Boot 12 Child's Fine Braid, Ottoman shape 

6. French Walking Boot. 13. Child's Jockey, Fine Braid 

7. White Satin French Gaiter Boot 14. Cleremont Fine Dunstable Braid 
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